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Tothe moK R. Father in God, 


VVILLIAM, 


BY THE DIVINE 
Providence, Lox Archbiſhop 


"of Canterbury, Primate of all 


England, arid Metropolitan; One of 
the Lo: of his Ma'* moſt Honorable 
Privy Councel; and Chancellor of the tlni- 
verſity of Oxford : My very Honotra- 
ble good Lord, 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 
i 7 reſent bere unto you the wri- 
vl C tings of 4 King. Ml have, 
SDS preſumed 'that ' You would 
+ *-* "honour that facred Name 
vel in a Heathen ſo far, as to at- 
cept. of the Work, were 'it. but for the 
Author's ſake. . For as it may. well be 
eſteemed (in ſuch an Age as this) none 
of Tour Gract's lea$t © commendations, 
5; Jou are truly QiaeRameus ; fo I 


A3 ſuppoſe 


TW EP1.S$TLE 


ſuppoſe Tour elf account it no, (mall 
happineſs,-that Tou live to. ſerve ſo Great 
and ;Gractogs. 4 King. But. if the bare 
Nang of @ King pou mf ſerve, # 
could .adde,\that they art the Writings 
of: the Wifeſt ,, | the Lepgnad'ſt ; thi 
Beſt that ever as among (Heathen 
Kings if Eiforigns miy bs credited, 
It is obſerved by ſome of them. ag a great 


« 


argument -of the Diving 'Providence, 
7 1 37 'te. ” 7 Peas panels Þ, rat] 

that fuch"a Prince was provided againſt 

ſuch times , When alb-things ſeemed to 
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'D#DIicCATORITE, 
ages by ſonic of thim,” of a State irrteo 
verably gone, and dedlived,, Ne Mat-: 
cus" Hen: As for bis 'Learninyp,, 
| F rould wiſh Your Grace” had the leiſure 
to perufe' the' Eliftoridhs 6wn words;" left 
mine Muy" "ſeen too hyperbilical , And. "yer: 
come far ſhort + of therr eXpreſStons. What 
ſÞall T jay then" of his Tnceprity, which 
© |o commented by the, as it alone 
might well be thought ſufficient without 
any other commendation, to make him 
Incomparable * And indeed 1 fear I 
have ſpoken but improperly, "When Thave 
mentioned hu Wiſdome , Learning, and 
Integrity, as three ſeveral Excellencies, 
ſince" that (as be Elmſelf- profe eſſed , and 
they report of him) all the Learning he 
' was ambitious of, was but to be Wiſe ; 

and all the Wiſe we , but to be Good. The 
Writings of : ſuch. .4 'one, I know Nour 
Grace would reſpeft , although he had 
been no King. And yet another reaſon, 

which hath made me the bolder to preſent 
4 3 then 


IT TT? 
4 KVR. 
- 


Tis, EerSTLy® Dxpic. | 
an fo. Jour . Grace is, becauſe in rea- 
them You (hall often reade. Your 
ap. and- thoy - perchance Your Mode- 
fty will not þu of lou to make the appli- 
cation, yet others will, 1 am ſure , that 
wa reade him; and I could nat but 
ve reſpeft unto it. Mpon theſe rea- 
fons T have preſumed. If beyond reaſon; 
T.can excuſe my boldneſs no otberwiſe, but 
4s Lam, 


TIT. 


Your Gracs's 


Humbly devoted Chaplain, 


FOLLETT SO ys PR wr ww T + Ro 
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 8Some few Teſtimonies 
3 concerning Antoninus,and 
theſe his Books. 


Out of Su1pas. 


= ARCus the. Reman Emperour, whom 
M it is eaſier to admire in ſilence, then to 


praiſe, it being altogether imp»ſſible 
| to equal his merits with any expreſſ;- 

on of words. For from bis youtb having betahen 
S himſelf to a compoſed, and ſetled courſe of life, he 
was never ſeen to alter bis countenance, through 
either «fear, or pleaſure. He moſt approved the 
Stoicks, and was thrir follower, not onely in their 
order and diſcipline of life, but alſo in their 
= conrſe gud weth:d of Learning. He therefore 
3 from bu younger years , bicame ſo famous and 
S :Uluſtrions, that Adrianus intended oftentimes to 
ſettle the Empire upon bim : but having after 4 
more legal way firſt ſetled it upon Antoninus 
Pwus, he nevertheleſs reſerved the fucceſſion of it 
#nto Marcus. He th:ughkt good alſo by marriage 
to: ally him unte Anton. Pius, that (v by ſuccef- 
fron of bloud alſs he might come to the Empire. 
' As for Marcus, be ftill continued in the ſame 
private conrſe of life, and in the like ſubjeticy 
. #5 other Romans did, and was in nothing altered 
by this anoption, and uew affinity. Ana mhben be 
A 4 WAS 


\ 


was come to. the Empire , and had the abſolute 
power in his bands, (Or, and was an abſelnte 
Monarch : | he was never knows to doe any thing 
:#ſolently, but as.in matters of bounty he was al- 
ways moſt free, and exuberant ;, ſo in his govern- 
ment, he was no leſs meek and moderate.” 


Againourt of the ſame. 


\ A Arcus. Antaninus 4 Roman Emperour, ha- 
ving acſerved in all things the commenda- 
t#0u.. of a perfet# Philoſopher, &c. He bath writ- 


# 


Books. 


Athenagoras, a Philoſopher of Athens, in | 


his Apology for the Chriſtians addreſ- 
ſed unto Marcxs Antoninas, and his 
ſon Commodus, by way of humble Me- 
diation'and Intercefſion, | 


K now well enough, that ye do net more ſwr- 
paſs others in royal power and prudence, then 
in the exalt perfettion of all manner of Learn- 
ing : ſo that even they that have ſingled out, and 
wholly applied themfelves to any one part, bave 
uot attained to that happy perfe(ti:n in that one, 
which ye have attained unto in all parts of Lear- 
#1ſ | 


Ful, Capital, in vita Marci. 
| Penn ipſe tantz tranquillitatis , ut vu!- 
Loutum nunquam mutaverit moerore yel gaudio, 
EE : |  Philoſo- 


tex concerning-the courſe of his own life , twelve 


$4 


y COS OD Th 


Philofoptice deditus Stoic#, quam & per'opti- 


mos quoſque magiſtros acceperat , &' undue 
z7pſe collegerat. 4317 201 | _ 


| Vulcatins Gallicanus, in Avidio Caffid, ' 


NE defuere qui illum [Caſſizm, ſcil, ] Cati- 
linam vocarent.;: cum. &: ipfeipatiderer ſe 
ita appellar!, addens futurum ſe Sergium, fi 
Dialogiſtam occidiſſet, Antoninum hoc nomme 
ſgnificans , qui tantum enituit in'Phiſoſophit, 
ut iturus ad bellum Marcommanicum, timentt- 
bus cundtis ne quid'fatale provenirer, rogatus 
ſit, non adularione ſed ſerio, ut precepra Phi- 
loſophiz ederet, &'c. | | 


Aurelins'Viftor, in Breviario: 

bh pn Marco ſapientiz, innocentix, ac li- 

A tcrarum fuit ; ur is Marcommanos cum 
fillo Commodo, quem Czſarem ſuffecerat, peti- 
taurus, Philoſophorum obteſtantinm Tolle 
cumfunderetur , ne fe expeditioni aut pugnz 
prius committeret, quam ſeqtarumardua & oc- 
culta explanaviſſer. Ira incerra belli (;z) ejus 
ſalute doQtrinzx ſtndiis meruebantur ; tantum- 
-que illo imperanee floruere artes benz, ut 1l- 
lam gloriam eriam remporutm puter, - 


If. C, Exercit, in Bar, pag. 85, 
Ulta in hanc ſentemiam ſcribit M.” Anto- 


ninus 1mperaror , ' in fuis ilfis diving Wi- 
bris,&c, FF | þ 


dom 


» 4A 


Idem ad ita Fuli; Capit: ridens res humanas, 
&'c. Non ridere, ſed rite, ac ſuo pretio zſtima- 
re res humanas ſolitus hic vir ſapientiſſimus. 
Hoec ite nos docet , divinss illis ſuis libris : ve. 
lut cum ait in 11;. non enim tempero mibi, quin 
melſitiflimi doRoris verba adſcribam, &c. 


Canterss Nov, Lett, lib,7, capt, 


Mz Anurelins Autoninus , Imperator 
optimus, atque idem Philoſophus tantus, 
ut hoc meruerit proprium cognomen, duodecim 
conſcripſit de officio ſ#o libros, maxim pietatis, 
humanitatis, temperantiz, eruditionis, aliarum 

rerum przclararum' teſtes pleniſiimos , & cum 

quibus multorum m—_—_ orum operoſa pre- 

cepta collata, meriro ſordere poſſint. Quocir- 

ca nemo, ſpero, male collocatum tempus puta» 

bit, quod in ejus operis lectionem ftudiose 
quondam impendimus, cum ex ei prxter cxte- 

ra, fructum hunc retulerimus, quod ex multis 

vitioſis locis duo ſaltem dextro, fidicere licert, 

Lib. 57 4&ſculapio ſanavimus, Ac primum ſub. finem 
B43, £77, Primi lib. ait, > & em mov we agayoar . oy pu- 
. Topixy oj, Tornnny x4 mois anos thnmdevuac, re- 
petitur autem Sn xoiys , mreg. JW Hov Taafor, 

ſed pro Z', ego wn legendum affirmare non du- 

bito. Nam ideo mox ſubjungit- hxc , & ojs 

is av xaTigiodw, « naulu tammy widas 
eo, Quodfi, inquit, in poeticis & orato- 

ris ſtudiis fxliciter progreſſus tuiſſem, nemo me 

inde retrahere, & ad majora perducere facile 
potuiſſer, Quocirca Diis gratias ago, quod in 

Rudiis 1llis non nimis magnum feci protetum, 

nee 


nec ca nimis adamare_ ccepi. Nec injuria, Im- 


nerator.. Nam ut in homine privato tolerari 
fortaſſis quear, fi natura jubente , ſuppetente 

otio, aſpirante fortuna, jucunda Muſarum ſtu- 

dia paulo diutius colat, &. amaeniſlimas firenas, 

quz tamen non dent fine mente ſonum, atten- 

tius ac pertinacius auſcultert : Ira non poteſt is, 
Kee, res maximas gerendas, ac tetius Uni- 

verſi curam natyra progenuit, alio cogitationes 

omnes ſuas, quam ad eum ſcopum dirigere, & 
ut.illum aſſequatur quam citifſime, non omnem 
operam dare, Sed jam ad alterum pergamus 

locum, In fin. lib. ſexti, hanc adfert {imilirudi- 

nem, «7 whteror) oi yav9) n afdbor? of xgpmorres Lib, FF. 
1gxa5 Tatyy, ava nt gy oegotiyor; n ms euros mum. 
eveexin Td mois 2pumniuo owe), 1 79 Tols Nieto 
Tdopeyors v4qvov ,, Quemadmodum , inquit, fi 

nautz gubernatori, aut #groti medico maledi- 
cerent, non facile alium auſcultarent, nee vel 

ille veRorum ſalutem, vel hic xgrotantium ſani- 

tatem procurare poſſer : ita cum quis alius nun- 

quam alteri bene & re&e monenn parere conſi- 

lium egpit, is non temere vel rectum vitz cur- 

fum fenere, vel poſt errorem in viam poſſit re- 

dire, Verum quod pene oblitus cram, * pro * Thereis 
whtevaor) & iaÞdoy?), legendum eft w6tgrovm xg 00 necd 
iaSdorm. Qyop cum non advertiſſet inter- * _ * 
pres, alioqui doQiflimus, quique paucos hac _ 
tate pares haber, alienum plane ſenſum com- |. 1. * 
mentns eſt. Sed profe&to homines .omnes ſu- y,,.q5 
mus, & erramus tacilfime : nec reperitur hoc are prin- 
ſeculo-quifquam, qui fecurus poilit medium Mo- ted. See 
mo digitum ofſtendere, | there, 


Many 


were : bart of "Hl Late Writevs I know wot any that 
batWhad'tnoreto dot with' Antonin thin Barthi- 
us #1 bj Adverfaria ; '7 will nor ſay tb What pwr- 
poſe,” brcanſe I will not preoerupy the Renier*s 
Judgement, "the Book' beif eviry Where t6 be lad. 
in lien of it, I will adde'that here, which 1 have 
will be of very good ſt th the Ltarned'* and that 
z, a brief Collection of | thiſe paſſages of Anto- 
ninus, {of «ll'T will nit ſay, "bat of we T dart) 
that art any where ciretl'by Stidas , with reference 
ro the particular books anil places of Antoniniis 
from whence they are takgn + whereby many jlaces 
both in the Text of Suidas it ſelf, and i the 
late tearned Interpreter s Tranſlation L the ſaid 
Suidas, may eaſily be corretted and (upplicd by 
them that will FA the pains to compare them,” © 

Snillas.  dravoaredoy, mega Atownro, &c An- 
ton. B. T.: n. Tit. Of Diognetus 8c 

Snilas. exeeguov. tn © Mayne *Avmovive ovyyors 
ONs, #dv Terg ine #71 Proort% pins x; Tov rxts 
"wee, Tune wine, &c- Anton. B.11. n. XR. F#f 
rhow ſhouldſt live 3000. or as many Toooo.” of 
ears, &c. AISAEL Vents, 

Suidas. Sar Seyeiv. tay ns avTd waver df, x, Tl 
wer *. role; Maxury Th, Hparrat luc wy, 
&c. Anton. B, iT. n.X, As alſo what it is to aje, 


and bow if'a man forall confider, &c. - 

 — Suidas, agoan0..0 (uy, cvieugav, &C, unde xogis 
erayis ney fv apes Tine, h wemRAJ Yyerprr, On 
#oork; en pn 15 raters Pore, 8c, Anton. B. 
I. h. TX. not often,- yor without great neceſſity,&c. 

Saidas. dal tyae 1G. & 5 idiwnidy oaegnranſudy 
&c. Anton. B. IX. n. 111. But if thou deſireſt. a 
more popular &c, Snidgs, 


Many more Teſt invtvies wight be added if need 


ſelf, &c. 


' $AjAG5-. einegO, Suuer pil Gr, &E.. 'vrmupn= 
E911 BY 2) p05 LAY $lASSy 9 ada anlixogyy. : 
Angon. B. T..n. XA. Hs care Te preſerve his 
fries, KC. (, 

. SHIBds. Tg: | 7 < rt; C | Sunatie, &c. mw 
Vegowv: "Pr GpaiC%- Anton. B.V. V.n. XXD0. Be ot 
angry, &c. . © » 

S Hidas. Aoiuwy, n hoes TW X1, &c, Hy dFAG- 
Tee9) 6 mime XURAG ©USOX Ws, z ' T&\vig gen Ys 
2d 1Gf[&r, va. F lyxals F TAnnw KG Al 
ton. B.1.n; 11. There &. nothing: more wretched 


| thex| that fon! which in - kjnd 0) cingbif no 


feth all hinge) Ges 1; DER IRAR! \ 

Snidas. , panw® ym yeviny” wings. " &n 
veiÞ 157125 FMnAagiRdverX, ?P Bapha.gev i ob noiays 8c. 
Anton..B.1.n, VIL: . Aud. net reprogehfully f0 ve 
prebend any other, Kei; . 

SHAAs. wav]&. Mie: 2 rmgaG: nvincine 
dy hpuhneav v.70 Yr BNKAN, '* 4% Biz $vay}©-,&c. An- 
rg; B, 1s. V; Ms ancthat expetted, as it were, 
nothing but 1 this fovudaf zhe, T rumpet, ic. 

Smaas. evpdg4a. Peouronie, AMT 3'36:6 exo Tick 
eg Melgrc "ArTiying. Anton.B. IV..n. It U 7 
Cups pare, evvs HI; # 5" euudptay, vltty anno 
Nig curcomiar. BY tranquillity 1 underſtand 4 
aerentcarderly, difpoſtion and carriage, 8c. 

S HIdAS. 'Opdos Ab) of 2p2&, Mzpx©-, op9dy 
3.4) $14h oebupduory Anton, B. H::07VI- Rather 
like 0nt'that ts ftraight of bimfelf, &c 

C $1gas. Qocrnat, 79 Up Ritz 35 Le] uns = 
SUDF 3: #@.Glas ads Surens Vy4s. Anton. B. TY. 


| 1,11." Ft 4s therefore the part of 4 wiſe wan' in 


matter of death, not in any Wie to: carry hims 


Snidas, 


% 


TY KOTEY, und oftr Tm mai ra effort. Anton, 
B. Ln. WIL: Not to ketp quails for the Lame, CC, 

$uidas. aggmſua, agvav,, BL &T, «3 iu ]rnay 
mpg [pu Anton. B. 1X. n. $177 See before in 
deaxged i” © 

Snuidas. negner©&, in negmirG: ain) PW. 
yeneyO-, * ApAderOry xy 0 oxerer©- TRY Map x 
Armmivg. Anton. B.Y n. 11. 

Snidas.. wyrw yd, exerbits 6319, 8, 5% ids on - 
ud}O- rweremds SG ty qv Eupereus. Te Ws av i 
peAbCoCy, 56 ap; xdmomeguer, &c. Anton." BT. 
n. XIII. Hs care of his body within bends and 
meaſure, &C. 

$#idas. ZvpBoirorre , ovpeporovre, -: ovubel- 
yory Aion il, 03 Th; Tefanard -rifuc/on Tis :74by 6015 
&c. Antoh, B, V. n. VIL "As. of fqvare, Pens, 
whey either in-walls, 8. *'' - OOET 

-Suidas. Teegriiay yd loyle' pnetmoyle 
Tis im FP med] dbopiros, > gory att br ey, 8c, 
Anton, B."T, Tit. T hofe things you are * ſpoken 
by ſucb as-take upon them, &c. 

Swidas. #8 raggy 71 NY :There is no'more 
now in Suidasthen ſo: which | Certainly 1 is ourof 
Antoninus, B; VI. n. II. agx9 &v x #7} Tavns 73 
Tov 90 Si9e; That thou def well m_ thy 
ſelf that preſent duty, © 


"Divers other words there-be jab nelſaquiore, Shs: | 


ovvsi Sy] ©, Bcc. in the expoſition of which, F 
am perſwaded that Suidas-had a reference -to 
Antotiinus ;: yet becauſe he neither cites the 
paſſage, nor names the 'Author, I would not 
bring ſuch inthisnumber; 4 20K 

TO 


Swidas. dew prin @, rabic m6, 8. unde 3$- 


TOTHE READER. 


His Book (of what worth I ſay not, bue 

| more men, I fear , will commend ir, 
then will know how to make uſe of it:) 

after it had for ſo many ages undeſer- 

vedly been buried in darkneſs, is now firſt, if T 
may.nor ſay brought unto light, yet at leaſt 
made.common andintelligible. Twise,jt is true, 
within theſe -80. years it hath already been'ſer 
outinirs own Original Greek : andſet out both 
times with a Latin Tranſlation, much reviſed and 
correRed in the latter Edition. Yer ſuch are thoſe 


- & Editions both of them, ſo confuſed, and ſo cor- 


rapt; and ſuch-is the Tranſlation in both the 
Editions, ſo imperfe& often, and impertinent, 
that ſay not ſo abſurd and-erroneouis , as that 
It is not eaſe to determine, whether it be har- 


der to underſtand Antoninus his meaning 


the Greek thar is printed , or the Greek that is 
printed, by the Tranſlation of ir : bur that of 
both we may boldly and peremprorily conclude; 
of - the one, that it cannot poſſibly be: under-1 
ſtood, as it is printed , and of the other, chac- 
it would be more for the credit of the Author (a 
man otherwiſe acknowledged very learned: )if 
we did take no notice of it at all. muſt adde be- 
ſides; that there hath: bcen many years agoe a 


certain Book, firſt written in Spaniſh, and ſince 
J tranſlated into Italian, French,Engliſh, and how 


many Tongues more I know not , pretended by 
the Title to be a Tranſlation of 24. Aurel. An- 
froninus, But that the Author of it, (a learned 

| Spaniard) 


To the RE ADER. 
Spaniard) was in good earneſt, I could never 
have beligyed, @ would2have. chought I had 
u_ him great wrong to ſay ir, had.not Iread | 

is Prefaces, : where he: ſo earneſtly by yoalens 
.aS he-could finde, goes about to makg his 
Th good, and. as earneſtly ex oftulates with 


ST :theig.incredulity, who did:nor take his 
rea mm ng mak and clear ones. I cannor bur 


6 + buthis way I-much abborre, and 
nl at his judgewent and diſcretion, 


'S 


F DE: this omni ox-none. For - beſts 
45 6t:any other,- that ever was ex-' 

:, or: 28) t9g- thoſe other Writings of his; 
exher he himſelf inhis ſecond Book, oF! 
ay; Lafe.,. or Nicephorus in his- 
= Fical: Jon (kbez. cap-31.): or any o- 
Koa tae - mention them as, Books 
RESSY and compe Þ him, but nor asever 
V-GXtant, pr if they had, Suides,/or 
rk they be, whom Smidariin his Didtio« 
nary. inthe ward- arcs, doth alledgeqwould: 
nor have omitted them. . Thusimnch 7 chought: 
| 6g nr tO! ACqUAing the Reader with ry 
ho, it; he:.pleafe, may receive further fatjsfa- 
dy wy wah Diſceurſe, T1293 


A Dis: 
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The Uſe and 


:| 20208922228: 


AD1SCOURSE by way of 


(1) 


Concernins | 


Subje& of this Book : 


The Author Anroninus ; And this 
- Tranſlation of ir, 


F all the ſeveral ſefts and profeſſions of 
Philoſophers that ever were known or 
heard of in the world, there was not 
an) that ever did bold maximes and 

opinions ſo a__—_ to fleſh and bloud ; never any 

that was judged even by the learned Heathens 
themſelves (witneſs learned Plitarch, who bath 
written a wholt Bock, of this wery ſubjeft :) fo 


grofſely and gs 4c ro oppoſe nature, aud to 


O 


overthrow all groun 


and principles of humane 


ſenſe or reaſon, as the Stoicks did. And yet of all 

ſetts and profeſſions, never any, that eithtr with Ticiati. id 
the beſt was of more credit, or with the vulgar Hermoti- 
more plauſible; So plauſible and popular , that mo, 81s! 
there have been times , when. the number of the C. adilta 
Stoicks alone, did excetd all the followers agd pres Peri. Si 


feſſors of all other ſets bring put together. \ A 
thing the more to be wondred at, becauſe that for 


petulans, 


that very reaſow, Chriſtianity (though nothing ſo &c,p.165, 


barſo in compariſon :) hath - wad by them of con- 


g rar 
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The PREFACE. 
trary profeſſions, been much oppoſed and contra- 
dified: Of this a main reaſon I concerve to have 
been, that the Stoicks, moge by their. particu- 
ey might ſeem of all 


lar Tenets and opinions, t 

ethers moſt to oppoſe natyre, yet That which they 
propoſed unto themſelves as the end of their 
lives, and the ground oF all their . Philoſophy ; 
that which they did ever ſound in the ears of 
men and preſs them with, was ms x7' qua Cyyv, 
to live according to nature. Minor 37 1 pac 
ood a {Ove Sie, & gvors os FTA *- Remem- 
ber that philoſophy requireth no-more at thy 
hands, then what thine own nature doth re- 
quire, and leads thee unto : ſaith Antoninus, 
mus apy 51 uhh nine mis ayYgomis epey 
£7? Ts paouve - evils oixala x, ovpuphegrre. ; 
What a cruel and unnatural thing would it be 
ro reſtrain men from the purſuit. of thoſe 
things, which they conceive to themſclves and 
their own nature, moſt proper and convenient ? 
So :they all fpeak,, and that which they. all gene- 
rally. did moſt beat upon, was this, © Now whe- 
ther-the particular means which they did com- 
wend and propoſe, were indeed proper and natu- 
rYal' unto that end, unto which they did propoſe 
them, 1 will not here aſpute. For the end, whe- 


1 they true or pretended, 1s that which men uſually 


Po } 
. 


k 


take moſt notice of. - As for the means, how di- 
rett or mmaire& to:that end, 1s not ſo eafily diſcer- 


2" wed. Their end therefore, being of it ſelf ſo plane 


ſoble and acceptable, I conceive it to have been 
the thing eſpecially , which. made their doftrine 


.., #nd pbiloſophy ſo tov. - And T am as verily per- 


ſwaatd, that & Conceit and opinion many Chrs- 
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Ans 


reproved in them as ſins and vices , agree beſt 
with their natures, and many, if not moſt, of 
thoſe duties that are required of them as Chriſti- 
ans, are againſt,” not depraved and corrupted one- 
ty, which us wot properly natare , but abſclately 
(againſt the nature of man: andin general, that 
y. it law and humane ſenſe and reaſon,are things 
contrary and oppoſite, i that as much as any 


thing that deth diſcourage them from the intent 


prattice, and ſtudy of thoſe things, which they by 


their profeſſion cannot but ackyowleage themſelves 
bound unto. For it is not more natural to a man 
to love his own fleſh, (which the Apoſtle witneſ- 
ſeth, no manever hated :) then to love nature, 
and what he conceives to be according to nature. 
T hough it be not ſo, yet if he conceive it ſo, he af- 
febts it natzrally, and in time it becomes natural 


' #nto him indced. 


Now Concerning C briſtianity, Thnow it 1s the 
opinion of many, that, matters of Faith and the 
Sacraments onely excepted, there is nothing up the 
whole Goſpel which is not juris naturalis , and 
moſt agreeable to humane.reaſon. For my part, 


as I would not take upon me, to maintain t heir See Hugo 
opinion preciſely true in all points, and ciream- Gro de 

> wn] ſo 1 muſt needs ſay, if we eſteem that na- ;ure Belli 
tural, which natural men of beſt account, by the acP.lib.r. 
.meer ſtrength of humane reaſon, have taught and cay.z.y.6- 


taken upon them to maintain as juſt and reaſona- 
ble, I know not any Evangelical precept, or dnty 
belonging to a Chriſtian's prattice, ( even the 
harſheſt. and thoſe that ſeem to ordinary men moſt 
nor excepted, ) but 


oontrary to fleſh and __ 


2 


1pon 
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wpou due ſearch and examination, will prove of that 
nature. T ſay upon due ſearch andexamination. 
Many have touched upon this point, rather to ſhew 
the way unto others, then by way of undertaking 
themſelves: among others, of late, the beſt able 
that 1 know now living to perform this, or any 
rhing elſe that belongs to a generall and compleat 
Scbolar, Mr. Hugo Grotius, is his collettion and 
Tranſlation of the Greek, ſentences. There be 
00, I know, , that have undertaken much in this 
kinde : but of whom ( as many as TI have ſeen : ) 
T1 may beldly ſay (and the more boldly becauſe I 
name none : ) that in many reſpetts they have per- 
formed but little. T wiſh it with all my heart, that 
ſome able and judicious man would think it wortb 
bis labour and pains : were it but tothis end, that 
the barſhneſs which many Chriſtians ( though 
Chriſtians, yet fleſh and bloud they will ſay ) ao 
Conceive to be 1n many divine precepts, might be 
mollified and leſſened, when it ſhall appear that the 
very ſame things did not ſeem Barſh to them, who 
(in gompariſon of them whom God hath called by 
more ſpecial and ſupernatural illumination : ) were 
nothing but fleſh and blond. T hat they who as men 
can ſo bardly prevail npon themſelves to ſtrive 4- 


' \ Lainſt nature,and to yield to thoſe things which they 


conceive againſt all humane ſenſe and reaſon ,, might 
be of another mind,when they ſhall ſee that mere na- 
tural men,who in humane ſeyſe and reaſon, of all o- 
thers moſt excelled, have both eſteemed themſelves 
bound by nature, and others moſt unnatural that 
refuſed, to follow or to forbear thoſe very things : 
ut quivis arbitretur ( ſaith Minutins F. though 
pon anther occaſion ) aut nunc Chriſtianos phi- 
| - ioſophos 
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ſoſophos eſſe, aut philoſophos fuiſſe jam tunc 
Chriſtianos. Byr nor to proſecute this general any 
further at this preſent : Of all Books in this kind 
that ever bave been written by any Heathens, 1 
know not any which either in regard of it ſelf, ( for 
the bulk thereof ;,) or in regard of the Author, dc- 
ſerves more reſpe&t,then this of Marcus Antoninus, 
ſon by nature of Annins Verus ( a man of great 
quality in Rome ) and adepted ſon of Antoninus 
Pius, a Roman Emperonr, whom alſo he ſucceeded 
in the Empire about the year of our Lord 162, or 
163.T be chiefeſt ſubjebt of the Bock,zs the vanity of 
the world and all worldly things, as wealth, honour, 
life, &c. and the end and ſcope of it, to teach a man 
how to ſubmit himſelf wholly to God's providence, 
and to live content and thankfull in what eſtate 
or calling ſoever. But the Book, 1 doubt not, will 
ſufficiently commend it ſelf, to them who ſhall be 
able to reade it with any judgment, and to com- 
pare it with others of the ſame ſubjeft, writtey 
either by Chriſtians or Heathens : ſo that it be 
remembred that it was written by a Heathex : 
that ts, one that had no other knowledge of any 
God, then ſuch as was grounded upon natural 
reaſons merely ; no certain aſſurance of the Im- 
mortality of the ſoul ; no other light where- 
by he might know what was good or bad, right 
or 'wrong , but the light of nature , and bu- 
mane reaſon. Which though it were, ( ſuch as 
it was ) from God the Author of nature ( as 
what is mot ? ) yet in regard it was- not by 4- 
») revelation , or any other extraordinary 
means » i; therefore called humane and natural. 
As for the Book, then, to we ſpeak, for it iT 
X | 3 u 
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Tu the Author of it two main things T conceive 
very conſiderable, which becauſe by the knowledge 
of them, the uſe and benefit of the Book may 
be much greater then otherwiſe it would be, 1 
world not have any ignorant of. 'T he things are 
theſe : firſt, that he was a very great man, one 
that had good experience of what he ſpake ; and 
ſecondly, that he was a wery good man, one that 
lived as he did write, and exattly ( as farre as 
was poſſible to a natural man, ) performed what 
be exhorted others unto. 

For the firſt, I have alwaies thought that it 
Was not Without God's eſpecial Providence, that of 
all them that cuce were the peculiar people of Goa, 
he Was choſen to write againſt the vain pleaſures 
and delights of this world , Who of all. the reſt 
bad had moſt knowledge and experience of thoſe 
things, that be did write againſt, A. poor 
man may from his heart 'perchance declaim a- 
gainſt the vanity of wealth, and pleaſures ;, and 
a private man, againſt the vanity of honoar, 
'and greatneſs , both of them it may be from 
their hearts, but it # ever ſuſpicions, and there- 
fore of leſs powtr and efficacy. Suſpicious 1 
mean, that they are angry with that they would 
fain, and cannot get themſelves; yea, and per- 
chance inveigh of purpoſe, that by inveighing 


( an ordinary thing in the world :) they may get . 


that which they inveigh againſt. But at the beſt, 
that "they make a vertue of neceſſity, that 
- they ſpeak; againſt they know not what ; and though 
they mean ſincerely, as now, yet if they were in 
place themſelves , God knows what minde they 


theſe 


world be of. And the evint, indeed, doth juſtifie ' 
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theſe ſuſpicions. but tos often.” But when a max 
foall hear ſuch a-one as Salomon was, . ſfeaking in 
this manner : I ſaid in my heart, Goe to now, I 
will prove thee with mirch,&c. I made me great 
works, &c... I made me gardens and orchards, 
&c. I made. me pools of water, &c. I got me 
ſervants and maidens, &c. I gathered qne filver 
and gold, &c, $0 I was great, &c. And what- 
ſoever mine eyes deſired, I kept nor from chem, 
I withheld not my heart . from any joy, &c. 
ThenlT looked on all the' works that my hands 
had wrought, and on the labour thatT had la- 


| boured to doe; and beholg, all was vanity and 


vexation. of ſpirit, and there was no profit 
under the Sun: 1s there'any man ſo bewitched, 
and beſotted with worldly wealth axd pleaſure , 
whom ſuch a confeſſion from-ſuch a one, Will not 
move, for a while at the leaſk? And if this of 
Salomon, who at firſt had received ſuch meaſure 
of Grace andillumination from God, that it may 

e more juſtly wondred, that he ever did any thing 
contrary to this profeſſion, then that he ſhould 
profeſs ſo much ; how much more ſhould that con- 
feſſion of Antoninus move us, dilated here by him, 
and inlarged into XI1. books, and briefly expreſſed 
and ſummed up in theſe words of his eighth Book, m- 


L > ww TT 7 
Teiogout Tel mos mann Yebsy Edeyus woes 7349 CYYe B, Firr, 
8X oy EvAnououoisy 5X WY FAET(, 5% ON ty, 5% Iv 0," 


Swaguos, iSaus? Thou baſt already had ſuffig 
cient experience, that of thoſe many things a- 
bout which thou baſt hitherto wandred, thou 
couldſt not finde happineſs in any of them: 
not in ſyllogiſms , and Logical ſubilties., not 
in wealth, not- in honour and reputation; not 
B 4 in 
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in pleaſure : in none of all theſe.' . Of  Antoni- 
ans I ſay, a.mere Heathen, led by bumane reaſon 
only; Anteninus," a'man for Worlaly eftate and 
greatneſs ſo farre greater then Salomon, as Lord 
and Maſter 1 dare:ſay of move great * Kingdoms, 
then Salomon was of great towns in all bis Kino- 
dome: Antoninus, . 4 man for his 'igooaneſs and 
ws{dome, by all men during his life, had in that 
benour but arecoruty as never man either before 

bim was, or ( that we how of ) ever after him. 
But bis goodneſs was the ſecond conſideration, 
Tt hatb ever been the complaint of all ages : There 
hath ever been ſtore euough of men that could ſpeak 
well, and give good inſtruftions : But great want 
of them that either could, or ſo much as endeavonu- 
red, to doe as they ſpakey and taught others to ave, 
And what ts the good that ſuch can doe ? The 
only good T can conceive, ws, that they" perſWade 
men as much as in them lies ( and they goe very 
effeftually about it : ) that > wasfts Taro v, 
3aov aÞg. mis Tools dyIporors AQﬀASHENOD, KAT dn 
«þevous, icy axalovor avipumer x, opichry i vi 
Ale vouodemwv, &s gobov x, trhoeomv. of adixtrmoy, 
Thar all this that we call vertue and godlineſs, ſo 
much ſpoken of amongſt men, are but words 
-andempty ſounds ; that there is'no fuch thing 
- xeally- exiſtent indeed, as piety and juſtice, bur 
.; thatit isa.mere figment of ſome cunning juglers 
,andimpoſtors, or atthe beſt a pretty device of 
-Law-makers,and founders of Common-wealths, 
to keep filly people in awe and fear. - Can any 
man think otherwiſe ( sf otherwiſe he be not better 
grounded : ) that ſoall bear them ſpeaks and then 
look, npou their '\altions > Such therefore ' in my - 
| Judgement 


he 
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judgement might deſerve farre more thanks if they 
ifforbear, and would rather loſe the commendati- 
ons of either a ſmooth tongue, or a ready pex, then 
to incurre both the juſt ſuſpicion of being Atheiſts 
themſelves, and the certain guilt and crime of ha- 
ving made many others ſo. © Be it therefore ſpoken 
to the immortal praiſe and commendation of this 
famous Antoninus,' that as he did write, ſo he did 
live. Never did Writers ſo confpire to give all 
Poſſible teſtimonie of goodneſs, nprightneſs, inno- 
cencie; and whatſoever could among Heathens be 
moſt. commendable, as they have done to commend 
this One. T hey commend him,not as the beſt Prince 
only, bat abſolately asthe beſt man, and beſt Phile- 
ſopher that ever was.. And it i his proper commen- 
dation, that being ſo commended, he is commended 
without exception. If any thing hath ever been tal- 
hed againſt him,the Hiſtorians mention it but as a 
talk : not credited by them; nor by any that ever 
were-of 'any credit. ''T hus the Heathens of Him. 
T he Chriſtians had bat little reaſon to ſpeak, well 
of him; as having ſuffered many cruell perſecutions 
ander him : And in" this caſe how free they have 
been. ( (ome of them : ) even with all extremitie 


. to #mveigh againſt other Emperours, though much 


commended and magnified by the Heathens, 1s not 
unknown. Tet I finde 'not that ever they could 
bereby to 


ftain bis reputation, that ever they did ſo much 
as cbjeft unto Him, theſe many and grievons perſe- 
- cntions, which they did ſuffer under him, as bis own 
att.or charge Him therefore of cruelty. And theugh 
it be granted, that Antoninus gave way to thoſe 
perſecutions, which certainly he conld not _ 
>&1 ther 
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ther be ignorant of ; yet to them that know thilff 
ſtate of thoſe daies, it can be no wonder, that ſuch 


4 thing ſhould happen in the daies of ſuch a Princeſſom' 


as Antoninus was. When Chriſtians, beſides th 
infamy of many horrible crimes, as common. in 
ceſty homicide, &c. which ( ſuch was the: pow- veſ 
er of calumny :) lay upon them, were generally 
accounted no better, then meer Atheiſts and. Epr- 
cures. For indeed Atheiſts, Chriſtians, and E- 
picures, were commonly joyned together as names, 
3f not of the ſame ſignification, yet of very. great 
affinity, and hardly dffingmiteed by the vulgar, 
but that of - the three, the Chriſtian was thought 
the worſt, Let it be then Antoninus his commen- 
dation, the greater and the more incredible iy. this 
age, the more the age us full of diſſimulation and 
hypocrifie, that he was not ( as now they rightly 


ftyle themſelves,whom the common received Names 
of Chriſtians, and Proteſtants will not content ſuch 
5 their Zeal and purity,they think: ) 4 Profeſſor: 
a be ſpaks and wrote, ſo be did. His meditations 


were bis ations. His deeds ( ſo ftill you rementber 
Him a man, and a Heathen) did agree .with bis 
ſentences. "On © apoandinTo;, #0 US agg] mynr 
ETog Ts, meSnnov, 8iC, And again, os ahnvns a": 
24.205 arp lib, x; iv megweiyroy a8, &c. That 
he did not onely as he ſpake, but what he did;he 
did it out of--meer love to vertue. That ir was a 
clear caſe, which no man doubted of, that he 
wasSin yery deed a good:man ; ſo incapable was 
he ofany diffimulation, So Pio of him, and ſo o- 
thers. [43-44 | 
And now that 1 have ſpoken ſo much of Antoni- 
nus bzs life, it will net be amiſs to ſay [\ w—_— of 
that 
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Wt ſurname the Philoſopher which by many hath 


en given and appropriated to this Emperor. In- 
much as Xylander, though be found it not at all 
4 be cnfeſſub) in bs AS. yet thought it fit- 
ing to adde it inthe Title , and Inſcription of 
beſe books, as his proper and uſual Cognomen. 
But ſure enough it 1s (as hath been obſerved by 
earned men: ) that this Title of Phuloſopher 
yas never taken by Antonintis bimſelf, nor given 
nto him by others, as a proper ſurname, as bis fa- 
ther Antoninus was ſurnamed PIUS, andethers 


otherwiſe , but onely as a deſerved E ws and 


reftimony, at the diſcretion of them” that either 
aid hrak unto Him, or wrote of Him. And ſo t- 
deed it was very commonly, andeven by thoſe lear- 


ed and pious Chriſtians, that direfted Apologies 


unto Him for the Chriſtians, adſcribed unto him 
As an 4s and T eftimeny : juſt indeed and 
deſerved, but arbitrary, and not proper unto Him 
by way of a Cognomen or ſurname. But, an E- 
logium and teſtimony of what think you ? of his 
great learning ( as we take learning now, ) and © 
progreſs in the Sciences ? Reade him bimſelf, and 


Judge bow much he would have eſteemed. ſuch a 


commenaatien. A man would think, if Hea- 
thens, through their ignorance of the true God, aud 
of bus truth, had been miſtaken in the true appli- 
cation of Words of praiſe or diſpraiſe , that we, by 
the belp of 4 better light , might bave reftified 
them, and not followed their examples. But now 
it is fallen ont quite contrary, Who they be thas 
the holy Scriptures uſually call wiſe , who they, 
to whom they adſcribe knowledge and underitan- 
ding; .and who they are, who by them are termed 
| fools, 
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fools, blinde, ignorant, and the like, is not un- 
known unto any. $0 ſpake the ancient Heathens, 
when they would. ſpeak, properly. He that was an 
honeſt, upright, vertuous man, without diſſimula- 
tion and hypocrsſie, though he Were ſuch a one as 
had never been brdught up to learning, yea'ſuch a 
"one 45 could neither reade nor Write,was their ams- 
S26-,mna dw ©, ono, their good ſcholar, 
their learned man, their Philoſopher. His life and 
his ations, were all that they ſtood upon ; though 
indeed they were of opinion, that it was very diffi- 
cult, if not altogether impoſſible, for a man to come 
zo the knowledge of that which i right and wrong, 
Juſt or unjuſt, and by conſequent of true wvertue, 
without much ſtudy and pains taking. On the «- 

"Ther ſide,an unjuſt man,a ennning,an mtemperate , 
in generall, a vicious man, was their anzide/]&-, 
&uams, iam, their Thiterate, their Ignorant, 
their Idiot. T he moſt ordinary d:ſtinition was, of 
an Idiot, and a Philoſopher, Neither was this 
the proper langnage of the Stoicks (which ſet our 
 Antoninus was much addifted unto : ) but of the 
Platonicks likewiſe, and of moſt others. But the 
main and principall property, whereby they did 
diſtinguiſh a Philoſopher from all other men, was 
that be did all things were Tis avapoegs, With a rela- 
tion unto God and his Providence ;, agogav &5 mv 
S40y &: Tasſd pups x wday, as Epictetns (in 
Arriame ) fpeaketh. This you ſpall find that An- 

- toninus doth much ſtand upon. For indeed they did 

efteem it the very charatter and eſſentiall note of a 
Philoſopher. . Inſomuch as that if any man ſeemed 

- wever ſo juſt and Wright in his attions, yet if 3t 
. were 1108 pate. 71s 21a40e295,With reference to ( wa. 

an 
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1nd our dependances on Him, as the Supreme 


 ters-ſhop : ( I'was 


Cauſe, and Moderator of all things : they efteemerd 


him little more then a mere Taiot. | 
Much more I had here to ſay concerning this mat- 
ter; both in defence of Plato (whoſe name hath much 


ſuffered through ſome mens ignorance of the true 


ſenſe of this word Philoſophus)and for the clearing 
of many obſcure places of Antonin, which other- 
Wiſe I. think will hardly be underſtood. But be- 
cauſe I fear it would make the body of this Preface 
to ſwell too much beyond the proportion of the reſt, 
and that in the Notes it will come in well enough, 
Twill reſerve it unto that place. POR: 
Now for this my Tranſlation of Antoninus which YIEE 2 
z the laſt thing we are to ſpeak, of, were it fo that 
this Book were as commonly known,and as eafie tobe 
got as many others of leſs worth are,T ſhould be well 
content to ſpare the labour of this account, and refer 
it wholly to the judgement of the Reader. But for 
as much as by my own experience T knew the 
Book, (though twice printed, )to be ſo rare,that it ts 
not to be found in many private ſtudies, and ſome- 
times not for many years together, in any Book ſel- 
[rholding to learned Mr Hold(- 
worth's well-furniſhed Librarie for the firſt fight, 
and long uſe of the latter and better Edition;as alſo 
for the uſe of many other Books: )and that the Latin 
Tranſlation of Xylander, hath been commended and 
approved by the moſt learned (doftiſſimus , erudi- 
nfſimusInterpres, vir profundz eruditionis, &c. 
$0 they ſpeak of him : ) T do think it®:ry neceſ- 
ſary , both that IT ſhould give the Reader that + 
ſatisfation, that I do not atum agere, and 
ave my ſelf that right, that whereas I take upon we 
fo 


See notes 
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#0 tranſlate Marcus Aurel. Antoninus. Auguliv 
1 may not be ſuſpefted ro have tranſlated GuilielW 
mus Xylander Auguſtanus. Indeed What migh 
be expeted from Xylander's Interpretation» ma 
be collefted by his own ingenuous intimation, bot| 
in bu Preface, where he is fain to Apologize fo 
it, that be dar(# nndertaks it, profeſſing. that it 
uibuſdam be was conſtrained, divinare 8& auda 
Cer 4 codice Greco aur uſu communi recedexe 
as alſo in his Notes, where his words are, Sun 
autem paſlim permulta, in quibus ariolo mags, 
quam Interprete opus fit: And that he doth 
. #ndeed, it doth but too manifeſtly appear by bi: 
Tranſlation. For 1 dare boldly ſay, and doe him 
0 wrong, that ſometimes in a whole page, he hath 
wot two lines of Antoninus bis foes and meaning. 
Beſiaes the liberty that be takes unto himſelf to 
ſupply of his own head, to leave out ſometimes 
words, ſometimes lines, to change axd alter at his 
will, withont any reaſon given for ity or ſo much 
as makins the Reader acquainted with it. And 
whereas Xylander puts the fault of all this pou 
tbe corruption and imperfeftion of the copy, I can 
uot altogether allow of it. For as 7 confeſſe the 
faults and corruptions of it, if in the printed copies 
they bave not been made more, thes they were in the 
Aannſcript (which I do not believe ; ) to be many, 
fo of thoſe many, '# kyow none or very few, that 
way be termed incurable. And.as for the Lacune 
of ut, J hope that they neither in this Tranſlation 
( and why ancient book is there almoſt but hath 
ſome ?) will not be found many. As for any grea- 
ter hiatus, as perchance of many leafs together, 
#f any ſhall ſuſpett the Copy to have been defeftive 


5 


WW greater, and better compatted work; there being 
ſo many other books both ſacred and prophane 


written in the ſame kinde ; and EpiQtetus (the 
Pattern of all latter Stoicks :) his Enchiridion 
among the reſt ., it can. at the beſt paſs but for a 
meer \conceit, and needs T hope no other refutation. 
. "To tell you then what 1 have done, and that you 


may be the better ſatwfied that I except not againſt 


Xylander's Interpretation without cauſe , 'it re 
mains that for a Specimen 7 produce ſome few 
paſſages, by which it will be eaſie for ayy to judge 
of thereft. Bur firſt 1 muſt faithfully profeſs 


that my purpoſe in all this is net any waies to 


tra, either from Xylander himſelf, or from the 
judgement of thoſe Itarned- men, by whom he hath 
been highly commended, but rather to follow ( af- 
ter m7 ſt ability :) Xylander's own example ; 
whom for his great pains, and labonr in bs lifes 
time'to further and promote learning, 1 _— 
edge 


-B.fo.x7v. 
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| The PREFACE. | 
ledge to bave. deſerved much hoyonr- and: reſpett 
from all that love learning.” 1 might adde t 
frall deal with him. more ingenuouſly.too, thei 
others have done, who take" upon them to; Corre(} 
ſome corrupt-places of Antoninus, which Xylande 
in bus Tranſlation, Whereef 'they take no notice 
bad atready plainly correfted. * But now to A 
toni... * KL BP WY The 
Where Antoninus.in bis firſt Book ſaith, that ht 
learned by bis. Father's example, that it, 1s not 1m- 
poſſible Fi man that lives at the Conrty'iypune 
mw Id\iu]s muatuy £avieyy xj. v9 be. (readtle 1, Bia, 
wn ue Tem.) Tim maui it pa WwaTeps! 
Exciv apds mu nan of xotyay nyeuoritas | apex Di- 
yau Neorra,” To live almoſk, a private mays life, 


5" MSc ds ” = 4 R> 
by : TAIL »# Rb, 
SO ls Rds 2: if 
35 
238, 7 


| -for matter 0 worldly pompe and mAgnificence and 


.all outward. ſhrew and appearance. ( expreſſed by 
him before moye at large : ) and yet for all that, 
220t to be a "whit the more baſe and puſellanimom, 
or leſs ſtout or reſulute in any publick, affairs that 


' ſhall require the prwer and. authority of Prince 


Baſ. Edit. 
247, 


aud Commander : he tranſlates it, Sed. licere cl 
proximum - privato | homini.. habitam! ſutnere;: 


.1m0. vero eum- ſplendorem, eos qui principes 


rempublicam gerere velint, demiſfiores, ſegnio- 
reſque efficere. which neither of it ſelf affards 


. any tolerable [enſe, and is as wide from Anton 
. 44 bis meaning, as any thing that could have bees 


conceived, | | 
Tn the eighth. book Antoninus ſaith that i nei 

evo; —Tous xz n]* atias Tos weprouis xeover, voidh 

iT, Wepyticrs ovpCdoruc, fngeots motcrasr: T hat 


_ the common Nature ( which was one of the man) 


STnonyma's,by which the Stoicks didexpreſs Gy 
PELNN 


[ 
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doth diſtribute all things in equality, 4s matter, 
form, duration, andthe like ; and then adds, oxi 
Tu Ji,un «'m ads m.ty lov fupnots Um Tas 
7s, This equality thou: ſhalt obſerve, not if 
abſolutely thou ſhalt goe to.compare all the par- 
riculars of any one thing by-themſelves, with the 
particulars of another by themſelves : daae & 


#, bur if thou conſider all che; particulars of any 
one thing together, with all the parciculars of 
another together likewiſe. Hs meaning #5, that 
every naturall thing in bis own kind,that w,after 4 
Geometricall, though not Arithmeticall equality, is 
equally perfet : an Ant as perfett in her quantity, 
4s an Elephant and Whale, ſo.great and vaſt, in 
theirs. As ſtrong for her. little proportion of 
body, and other circumſtances of her nature, and as 


= long lived, 4 any other creature ;, and ſo of all 
other things, if all things be well conſidered. And 
* : this doth not only extend to things El everal kinds 
© and natures; but even to theſe that are of the 


| ſame. It is a very pleaſant and uſefull ſpeculation, 
POW as it may be proſecuted and applied, and it 1s very 
oY fully expreſſed by Antonin. Afeer this ( a bis. 

"> i manner is, ) abruptly paſſing to anather matter, 

= Arayyvooer ix iti, ſaith be to himſelf (for 
ſo muſt the words be diſtinguiſhed, which in the © 
Greek, are viciouſly. joyned and confounded——T#& 
"747%. 5% 8 apts abeia T4 5% im dra warkeay 
"i 3x terry anna, EC.) by wa) of objetion, and then 
immediatly anſwers, axe vBew aveipycr Ee9v, 
rf dnAtk ihovay' x, mvay xahuregntptiv, GANG. T% 
') ScZnew verge: $ivat FETs &c. Thou haſt: no 
| C ctime 


wvAriBInr me mere Tide, (it is. printed, = 1, yon; 
may TH, TY $8, &c. ) pd; dba ma 7% Emaye s Tnat yi. 
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time-nor. opportunity to - reade. books ;. What 


- then.? Haſt- rhou nor time. and. opportunity te 


-praGtiſe thy ſe!f, to forbear contempt and cont 
melie :- ( towards-thy ſelf, I underſtand it; that 
-#6, thy ſoul, according to Plato's apt, aff 
-andexpreſſed by' Antoninus, in thoſe woras at th 
beginning of the ſecond book, 3BerCs pBexfs fawThy 


| & xtuxi, &c, And again at the end of the ſam! 


See B, V- 
n. Y. B. 
VIL. n. 


= 


XXXV1IL 


B, vn. n, 
Xv1IF 
Baſ, edit. 
234, 


book more at larges:\)- to reſiſt and overcome al 
pains-and pleaſures, to. contemn honour ant 
vain-gfory, -andinot:only not to be angry wit 
chioſe-whom. thou doſt tind unſenſible, -and un 
thankfull-towards thee, bur- alfo to have a care 
.ofthem ftill, and of their welfare? . Conferre thi, 
with..other like: paſſages of Antoninus, both fo 
form and matter,” and you will think; that nothing 
conld be plainer. All this ts expreſſed by Xylander 
Conſidera autem \xqualitatem cam inventuru 
te fi-fingulas res examines, ſin. unam- cum uni 
verſis conferas;non:item. And then he leaves 4 
blank, and begins-4 new line ,, Atquilicet hbidi 
nem arcere, -yoluptatibuſque &:doloribus ſupe 
riorem-eſſe, iremque gloriola-:. licet etiam ſtu 
pidis & ingratis om-iraſci. | 

\ Some three or feur pages from the beginning 
the. ſeventh Book, To tmuorey Ts ©f07wTs ( ſaith 
Antonin ©) ' xiav Ds quay, GTav mAAGs 
eramogvhoxcy 4 Texnua, 5 [yp] 73 TrAw- 
Teoy emtofign, on ines ttagyivas wi Suvam, 


*See note 4vTp ys Tir * abgxons3ar- mera, im apy my 
2,upon B, abzove:'. 4 3 x), # ovraicums oy auagrarty [ ye 


Ig 


Ts wh auagTaysy | oixnorrar,. Tis Err 5% Cov 
ain, That an angry countenance, . ( ſaith he ) 
is much againſt nature, hence maiſt chou garher, 
| becauſe 


: £5/evoulwu ors, 
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W becauſe oftentimes ir is the proper countenance 


.of then that are ar the point of death , | a»d a 


i fore-runner of death as it were. | But wereirt ſo 


'that all anger and paſſion were ſo throughly 


quenched in thee, that it were” altogether im- 
poſſible that it ſhould be kindled any more, yet 
[ herein maſt not thos reſt ſatisfied, but ] further 
endeavour by good conſequence. of true ratio- 
cination perfe&tly to conceive and -underitand, 


-that all anger and paſſion is againk reaſon : For 
'if thou 
Sir is innocence ; if that alſo ſhall be gone 


t-not be ſenſible of rhine innocencie, 


from'thee, | the comfort of a good conſcience, that 


"thon deeft all things to thy utmoſt power according 
0-Reaſen : } what ſhouldeſt thou deſire to live 


any longer for? All this s by Xylander con- 


"tratted into theſe few words ;, Trati vultus omnino pp x 511 
. . . . . -þ > 
.eſt contra naturam,' quando ſzpius immoriendi 


fit pretextus, aut-ad extremum extinCtus eſt, ur 


-omnino inflammari non potuerit. Hoc ipfo in-. 
-relligere labora, iram 2 ratione effe alienam. 
-Namfi etiam ſenſus peccati nullus erit, que eric 


vivendi cauſa ? | 

At the end of the fifth book, Antoninus having 
ſpoken of ſome vanities, addes, oySpons, vninavs 
Ti TauTe iv; vat anAe TeTog meuomeidam,  O 
man, haſt thou forgotten what things theſe are? 


' yea, buthowſoever, they are things rhat other 


men much care for ; ſaith he, by way of objefti- 
op ; then anſwers, Jig, TxTo ty u, ov wwpds Yeu, 
Wilt thou therefore be a fool 
alſo? it is enough that thou haſt already been 
one ſolong. And thenpaſſes to another matter : 
"OmeStmors naTeAnpIis y Wau irvganr®* 

| C2 T8 
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See B. nt. 
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T8 yo, azamv wolegy FravTy ame pas. 
dzevu?' 2 wolegt, dza.n3 Tporal <uxns, ayale} 
opuar, 234.293 regZers,” Let death ſurpriſe a man 
where andwhen it will : It is more then it can doe 
to make him thereforeunhappy, He is an happy 
man, who (5 bu life-time) dealeth unto himſelfa 
happy lot and pornon. A happy lot and portion 
1s ;' good inclinations of the ſoul, good motions 
and deſires, good ations, This paſſage cannot 
well be tranſlated, becauſe we have never 4 word 
an{werable to the Greek #0porgos, which Antoninus 
here elegantly and acutely plays upon, which may 
ſigmifie, either in general a happy man, or in par- 
ticular oxe that dies happily : but properly fegni- 
fies one that hath obtained a good part or portion. 
' Howſoever, to render «t as it may be rexdred, the 
ſenſe us very tolerable. Now Xylander þaving 
found the words ſomewhat confuſed, and incorrett, 
( for i & printed, £y£rounv ToTes TsÞnaoTsE KalTthe 
aupdels wwworpOr arlpor@ 73.48,&c.) tranſlates 
them : Propterea tu quoque ſtulrus es facus ? Ali- 
quando utcunque rehus, fatus ſum falix : Feli- 
_ citas autem eſt, &c. | 

Aft the end of the ſeventh Book,, Antoninus by, 
words are, 1 Ts 3as quas em Thu x00monotay wewn- 
ov, voy NR iTo8 hy To vouevoy val Emaxrthnaoay 
rirerer, # Te Mong ( it ts printed, # axons | 
Te wwerwortTe Wav, +0 & moreamrar ifbay puny 78 7% 
- 200% WY £140VIN0vs 6is TOMNg 0% JanmvoTegev Tung 
Ts79 wypoyevoueroy, That the place muſt be ſo 
read and corretted (if any man make a queſtion of 
it) I will be judged by Antoninus himſelf 
B.VI;n. 39.-B. VIE. n. 44. wot to mention others, 

as Arrianus lib.1. cap. 12. Ven, Eait. PE: 37. 
&P c 
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The PREFACE. 
The nature of: the Univerſe, ſaith he, did once 


certainly deliberate* and reſolve upon the cre- - : 


ation: of the world. Whatſoever therefore, 
ſince that, is, and happens in the world, is either 
bura conſequent of thar firſt and one delibera- 
tion; ( by which all things by a neceſſary and #n- 
interrupted ſeries of cauſes, were ordained and ap- 


'poinuted tobe : ) or if fo be thatthis Ruling ra- 


rional part of the world takes any thought and 
care”of things particular, They are ſurely his 
reaſonable and principal creatures, that are the 
proper obje& of his particular care and provi- 
dence.- This-often thought upon, will much con- 
duce to' thy -tranquillity. - 7 take. wewred)e. 
here, as ſpoken Tf the ſame that Yours ; to which 
purpoſe he hath other paſſages, that reaſonable 
creatures are the chiefeſt creatures. Net if any 
wan would rather have it,  @ aoptgnrg, ma nvetu- 
T&]d rv, i#' «, &c. reaſonable creatures are his 
chiefeſt objeRs, 7 will not be againlt it, and jt 
will be all oye thing. But who could bear with 
Xylander ' his Interpretation ? Univerſi natura 
olim-ad mundum fabricandum ſe contulit : nunc 
autem vel omnia quz fiunt, conſequentia fiunt 
ſua : vel etiam in precipuis eorum, ad quz fe 
mundi gubernatrix.- natura confert, rationi nul- 
lum locum eſſe & conſilio, tenendum eft, Hoc 
fi memoria teneas, multis in rebus animo ut ſis 

tranquilliori, efficiet. | 
An eafie matter it were to ade. to theſe many 
more ſuch paſſ ages, if Ithought it as neceſſary as 
it would be eafie. They that ſhall take the pains 
( and it will be worth their pains I aare promiſe 
them) to compare diligently the Tranſlations with 
C3 > Antonin 
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Antoninu himſelf, will, T doubt: not,, before they 
have gone one or two Books over, be' of my minde. - 
T have of purpoſe made choice of ſuch places efpect-': 
ally, where I have made bold ſomewhat to corrett 
the Text. I ſay beld,but no bolder, I will, maintain, 
then any reaſonable man muſt and ought, that doth 
undertake any ſuch work, For Thave not ( to my 
knowleage:)by my Tranſlation altered: any one place 
in this kinde in the whole book but (ch as by certain 
proofs and demonſtrations from Antoninus himſelf, 
T can maintain. Thoſe places that I thought any' 
thing doubtfull, I have given account of them to the i 
Reader in my Notes, Andif IT haveleft any for 
deſperate, as either imperfett or not intelligible by 
me, I may truly ſay, - that had 1 taken to: my ſelf 
but the tenth part of the liberty, which Rylander 
doth uſnially throughout the whole 'book:,, I needed 
not to have left any ſuch places at all. And 1 
make no queſtion, but that in ſo -doing; I might 
have given to many content and [ati7;Bien fr 
enough. But conſiaering how muchths liberty 
5 commonly abnſed, and how prejudiciall it proves 
to good Anthors, I bave rather choſen ſometimes to 
ſay leſs then I might, then to give unto ethers an 
example of this bold kind of dealing with ancient 
Authors. The chiefcft ground of all the obſcurity 
inthe Bock, ts, that Antoninus having been all his 
life ay. indefatigable ſtudent, and ſo read a world 
/ Writers of all ſorts, his manner ts in theſe his 
ooks, us he read any thing that made for his pre- 
ſent wr cloſely azd briefly to'allude unto it, by 
ſome ſoort meditation upon it : ſometimes barel 
to excerpt” ſome words, which either he had an 
eſpecial liking unto, or afterward intended further 
k ' to 
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to meditate upon, without ayy* mention of the place 
or Anthor” from-+whence they are taken. Now 
many of theſe Authors being quite-periſhed, many 
of his alluſions 'fo-cloſe and-ebſcure, that though 
the Authors be yet extant, yet it 15 not eaſie to find 
from whence," or of whom, nor'to what _intent or . 
purpoſe. : 4t'muſt not be wondred, if not only ma- 
»y places-ſetm obſcure, but ſome alſo of little 
worth and uſe; berauſe, it doth not appear, what 
farther -uſe Antoninus bad of them un his minde. 
Howſoever to them that are any thing verſed in the 
writings of ancient Philoſophers, $toicks eſpecial- 
ly, there will not occurre many ſuch places. If a 
man take but Arrianus and Seneca, and compare 
them diligently with Antoninus, he will find a 
marvellous conſent, and many cbſcure ſhort places 
of Antonin, illuſtrated and explained by their 
larger diſteurſe. TI have done it in ſome few pla- 
ces, Which 1 thought could not well otherwiſe be 
underſtood. And for the reſt, I leave them to e- 
very diligent Readers induſtrie. Neither indeed 
would T have put my ſelf to the labour of writing 
any Notes at all, if the book could as well have © 
wanted them, as I could eaſily have found as welly 
or better to my mind, how to beſtow my time. 
However as I thought ſome would be needfull, fo 
did 1 think. alſo, that if in the former Bocks, I did 
give ſatisfattion to the Reader, I might after- © 
wards be ſpared, and either be truſted my ſelf, 
or truſt to the Readers diligence and ability for the 
reſt. Wheneſoever by-ſupplying a word or two in 
the Text, 1 thought 1 conld' help the ſenſes and 
illuſtrate the matter ſufficiently ;, to ſpare my ſelf 
4 Note, and for the eaſe of the Reader, I have done 
C4 it. 
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it. All ſuch additions to the Text, you ſhall find 
within two ſuch \ | marks included. . And where- 
as thoſe former paſſages by me produced, wherein 
T except nar the Latine Tranſlation, are all 
ſach as could-not be well tranſlated without ſome 
correttion of the Text, that it may not be thought, 
that in ſuch places only it is amiſs, I have. for the 
farther {atisfattion of the Reader(the books,as hath 
already becn ſaid, being ſo ſcarce\ and hard tobe 
come by : ) taken occaſion in my Notes, now and 
then to inſlance in ſome other paſſages, wherein 
there can be no ſuch exception. 
In the Author bimſelf 1 fear exception will be 
' taken, at many places, as mere repetitions; at 
ſome others, wherein be ſeemeth to contraditt what 
he had ſaid before. But if the Readers conſider, firſt, 
that what Antozinus wrote, he wrote it not for the 
publick,y but for his own private uſe, and ſecond- 
ly, that Antoninus his words are fo intermingled 
every where with his Excerpta, that it doth not 
well appear What «x his own, and what 15, not : 
as in regard of the firſt conſideration they will, I 
doubt not, allow him far more liberty thewother- 
wiſe were fitting : ſo in regard of the ſecond, I 
preſume they will yield both theſe many ſuſpefted 
repetitions in the Books, and thoſe few ſuppoſed 
contradittions, the one perchance to be but ſeverall 
colleFFions of one ſubjeft, and to one purpoſe from 
ſeveral Authors, and the others certainly, ra- 
ther the different opinions of different Authors con- 
cerning the ſame thing, then the contgadiitions of 
one man, inconſtant to himſelf. And as for ſuch 
places which may give offence, as repugnant to our 
Chriſtian faith, and impious ; as when he ſeemeth 
F 
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+ ſpeak. :doubtfully: of; God, and bus Providence, 
d to: adſcribe all things. to Fatal" neceſſitie, "and 
be like-:. 1 ſhall but defere:the \ Readers to: remem - 
er.who be mas that wmrote;" and I hope they will de- » 
re-no.other-ſatisfaftion:in this point. © For that - 
ny Chriſtian ſhould expeft from any ont of the 
harch, and wit bout the Scriptares, page ſound 
rnowledge in theſe bigh points, would be no ſmall 
wonder t0 me : it being both the happineſs of every 
he meaneſt. Chriſtian, that he may know mort in 
rheſe.: myſteries, ' then the greateſt Philoſophers 


ould ever with all their wit and learning attaim 


#unto:;; and the' proper "previledge' of "the divine 


Scriptures, that from them only all ſolid.trath' in 
ints of this nature 1s to be expefted, However, 
that. Antontnus may not want any juſt defence that 


bis cauſe doth afford, the Reader muſt further be 


intreated not tojuage of his opinions, by one or tWo 
ſhort paſſages here and there occurrent, which 
whether they be. his or. no ( as we have already 
ſaid ) is bard to determine , but to have a reſpett 
to other more large and peremptory paſſages con- 
cerping the ſame purpoſe elſe-where to be found, 
As for example concerning God and bis Provi- 
dence, to B.1T. Num. vin. B.vi. Num. XXXIX,&c. 
and concerning Fatall neceſſity not only to.the ſame 
B.. 1. Num. . VII. &xt atſo to divers other places, 
as B. VII. Num. 6.27.30. 32. 46. &c. by which 
places "as it dothplainly appear, that be doth ex- 
clude all manner -of Neceſſity from bumane wils 
and attions : ſo doth it appear by other paſſages, as 
B. 8. Num. 33. that be did not altogether ex- 
clude from the power of providence nat even thoſe 
attions of men that are moſt contrary to the will 


of 
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of God.c frim:which. place) mortover "may appear 
ch on or often. calls ciuapuernn, Aug oy 
Deſtiny; «which in his meanings no other then 
«Gods ſovernign power aud providence in ordering 
theimatters ef ithe world, nor ſubjet either'to vpp6> 
ſition ormutability: as by Hierocles iy his DePro- 
videntia, 6y Pletinus; by Alexander Aphrodifzens, 
and generally by all Ariſtotle his Greek, Interpreters, 
as Simplicius,Fhemiſtius,Philoponus, a»d many c- 
thers $t45:tnterpreted... T.o.which purpoſe he doth al- 
ſo expound the word Fortune, B; i.n.XVI.bywhich, 
other... places,; which otherwiſe peychance might be 
iſeken(arB. T-1.XIV.laſt words) maſt be expoun- 
ded; - Aid hertin,” you muſt know that Antoninus 
takes ndmoreliberty to himſelf in #ſing this word in 
the ſenſe he doth; then Plato. did; who although he 
diſputes -at large in his X, de Legib. that even the 
leaſt things happen by providence,&- thinks it great 


_ impiety for aman to doubt of it : yet where he ſpeaks 


= the uncertainty and inſtability of all worlaly af- 


. fairs,euen of thoſe that are ſetled with the beſt wiſ- 


dom and diſcretion of men,he uſeth theſe and the like 
expreſſions.- Soni od undiva vouodeniy wider, w- 


. X25  Givar oe dy amayraT arSyumve merypd]e: 


that good: laws oftentimes availe bur little, for 
that in'very deed itis chance and fortune, which 
for the moſt partisall in all in. worldly affairs, 8c. 
that -15,"in regard of us men,aud of the ſecondary 


* Canſes,not in regard of God. In which ſenſe the uſe of 
* the word even unto us Chriſtians," is allowed by the 


beſt- Schoolmen. Whether that alſo were Ariſtorles 
meaning in his Phyſicks, where he treats of chance 


, and fortune, -I leave to others to conſider, and ſrall 


be glad my ſelf to judge as favonrably as any 


ether, 
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( 4 on 4u),thaugh but probable round of rea/on. 
wo other fide; although AN FA _ 
ere:abſolutely maint ain this liberty of mans will, 
d that he Was . not acquainted with the myſterie 
originall- ſing and. nataxell\concupiſcence, et 
ll. you-net finde in hin thoſe. blaſphemies, in ex+ 
ation.of this humage. power. and liberty, which 
# ſhall”. Seneca,. ayd ather.. Steicks : neither 
a be.(. it ſhould ſeems though but an. Hrathen ; ) 
much rely upon it, but, that be doth,wery piouſly 
nwmend prayers, 48 very\ powerfull andeffettuall 

to.vertae..\ See lib. IX, Num. XL, -: ....;._ - : 
\ Naw'3f\ Antoninus.bimfelf, being a Roman, for 
ve propriety and facility of his expreſſions. (where- 
the. Latine-tongue, in matter of .Philoſophie, 
mes as ſhort of the-Greek, as the Engliſh doth of 
he Latine ; ,) did inthe. compoſing # theſe bis 
Books preferre the Greek, tongue before bis own mo- 
rerongue: no man.l. hope will expett, that all 
bings ſhouldin- this Tranſlation. run ſo {moothly, 
5 in another kinde "of Tranſlation haply they 
iobhr. Bus herein 1 muſt confeſs my fear is for 
[ntoninus , more they fer my ſelf. For firſt 
whereas be, being ( 1 think.) as well-acquainted 
with ancient FPriters and Philoſophers as ever any 
vas, doth every where very 'ſtriftty and carefully 
obſerwe their proper choice words ana terms, which 
both make the ſenſe it ſelf \nore current, and plea- 
fing ; and for a Scholar to' know them, ana to be 
acquainted with them, # in many reſpe(ts very uſe- 
full, This in the T rauſlation muſt needs be loſt, 
and by conſequent ſo much loſt to Antoninus, of his 
due praiſe and commendation. And ſecondly, 
Whereas in all theſe his XII, books there be not ma- 
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#9 lints (3 an.) which, i well confbacred, wv 
not be found either to'be taken ont of ſome- ancit 
Author,” or at leaſt by\way- either 'of Exception 
Confirmation, Illuſtration, and the liks, roeith 
paſſage or opinion 'of ſome" ancient to-have'ſome 
lation > \as to the learned Þ kyow What ſoever: 1s: 
this kinde; be -it otherwiſe 'whir it will; cannot b 
be acceptable and uſefull ;fo to otbers 1 fear, m 
»y things for want of this uſt of it, which they 
»ot capable of, will ſeem but dry and impertinen 
In theſe two: reſpeits I cannot hoy but I bave'ds 
Axutoninus ſome wrong to'maks him ſo vulgar, 4 
T have done; and yet becauſe I thought he-mig| 
3 other reſpt8ts doe good to any that ſhould read 
bim, if before. the credit of one I bavepreferredt 
good of many, I have but done what Antoninu 
himſelf ( as by theſe his books may appear, ) woul, 
bave mt,” or any others doe.in the like caſe. 

And now'sx the laft places if any ſpall by thef 
my pains "receive any content, my deſire 1s that 
they would thank him, by hiſs encouragement 
eſpecially Tdid undertake this little work, my Re 
verend kinde friend Doftor  Lyndſell, the righ 
worthy Bifhop of Peterborough, a man for hu 
fingnlar worth and learning 'in all kinde of liters 
ture,uot tobe named by any that know him, with 
out expreſſion of all due reſpeft and admiration ; 
and one to whom myſelf, and my ftudies, of old, 
have been much beholding, as 1 ſpall ever moſt 
gladly ackwowleage. 


MAQVRE L. 
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Me. AUREL. 'ANTONINUS 
' THE ROMANE EMPEROUR, 

4 HIS-FARST BOOK ::: 
i ,.,, Concerning HIMSELF: 


herein ANTONINUS recordeth, What and of 

whom, Whether Parents, Friends or Maſters, 
; by their good pReE Ax good advice and coun- 
- ſel, he had learne 


Divided inco Nambers, or Seftions. 


—_ 


ol Avninu Book iT. , Xi, Whenſoever 

= thou wile rejoyce Y elf, calltominde the ſeve. 
rall gifts and vertues of thoſe whom thou doſt day. 
ly converſe with: as for example, the induftrie of 
one, the modeſtie.. of another, the liberality of a 
third ; of another, ſome other thing, For nothi 
Ean ſo much rejoyce thee, as the reſemblances an 
parallels of ſeyerall vertues, eminent in the diſpoſi- 
tions of them that live with thee; eſpecially when 
all ar once, as near as may be, they repreſeht 
themſelves unto thee, 'Seetherefore, thatthou haye 
then alwayes in a readineſs. J 


_—_— 


| Num, 1. 

F. my Grandfather Verus, [| 7 have 
learned |] to begentle and meek, and 
tro refrain from all anger and paſ- 
fon, From- the fame and memo 

of him that begort me [' 7 bave learned both 
ſhamefacedneſs, and manlike behaviour. Of my 
Mother [ 7 have learned } to be religions, and 


bountiful; and co forbear, not only to _ 
; ut 
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butto intend any-evil;, to contentamy; ſelf w 
"a nd to fly, all "ſack exceh as is | 


ſpare dit, a 


A 
cidental ro grear wealth” Of 'my-great Gtan 
' father, ** both - ro frequent *publick Scho( 
and Auditories ; and to.get mt good and al 
Teachers at home , ang, that Fonght—nor 
"occaſions, 'T were 


think much, if upon uc] 
exceſſive charges. ' PO 
It. Of bim that brought me; up, not to | 
fondly addicted to [| either of the two'great fa 
ons ofthe Courſers in the Circas, called | P 
ſini, and Yeneti:: nor | in the Amphitheater 
partially yo favour | any; of the: Gladiators, 
fencery, 4s tither [| the Parmularis,:; or. the Ser 
torrans, '' Moreover, to endure: labour ;'' not 
need many things, when 4 :have any: thing t 
doe,to doe'it-my. ſelf [+ather then by orbersÞ ne 
to meddle with many buſineſſes ; and rnor'eaſ 
ro admir of ary ſlander,” OO? 
.. NT, Of Diogherus, not to buſie my ſelf aho! 
yain things, and not. * eaſily to believe thoſ 
things, which are. | commonJy. ]; ſpoken by fu 
as take upon them to-work: wonders, and: b 
Sorcerers, | or, preſtigiators, &* impoſtors ;, 
concerning the power of- charmes, and thei 
driving out of Dzmons, [| or, evill ſpirits , 
and the like.. Not to * pot. Snterly oa Or 
quails for the game {| nor to be mad after fu 
things, :Not. to be offended with other -mer 
liberty of ſpeech, and to apply my ſelf [ or, :: 
become familiar ] unto Paiotopay. þ Him alſi 
I muſt thank, 7 that ever I heard firit Bacchius 
then Tandafis, and Marcianus: and that I did 


4, write *Dialoguesjn my youth, and that I rook 
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likirig/to the -©-Philoſopbers ] little conch and 
$kins;'and ſuch other things, which by the Gre- 
cianidiſcipline are proper | ro thoſe who profeſs 
Philoſophie. ] | | 
\:TV., To Ruſticus I am beholding, that I firſt SeeB, #7; 
entred'into the tonceit that my life wanted ſome 0. 27. 
redreſs and cure, And then, that]didnor fall 
into the ambition of [ordinary] Sophiſts,cither to 

vrice tracts concerning the [commes| Theorems, 
or to:exhort men | #»to vertue andthe ſtudy of 
PROG) by{pnblick] orations, as alſo that I _ ,F- 
never by way of oftentation* did-affe& to ſhew ©95*493ac- 
my ſelf an aQtiveable man, ['for any kind of bodily yias, not 
exerciſer.) And that 1 = over the youy ofRhe- £5&94% , 
{t ff corick'and Poerry;and*of elegant neat Tanguage. Ys * 
: MW Fhat 1 did nor uſe'to walk about the houſe in my 25 V35 

'n 


MW Senators robe,nor to doe any ſuch things. More- _ ter 


over[-7 tearntd of bim)to write letters without any ;,” yis 
affecation or curioſity; ſuch as that was, which by yriwnen 
bim was written to-my Mother from Sinoeſſa : Copie ; 
and tobe eafie and * ready to be reconciled, and and by 
well pleaſed again with'them thar had offended him turn- 
me, as ſoon as atiy of them would be content to <d into 
ſeek unto me again.To reade with diligence; nor <©e\- 
hel £0 reſt ſatisfied with a light and ſuperficiall know- _ he 
ledge, nor quickly to affent to things commonly mags 4. 
orf ſpoken : whom alſo 'I' muſt chank that ever 1 . 4. 
hc lghted upon Epictetus* his Hypomnemata [| or, « ,3.9..,.- 
wen oral” commentaries ' and commonefattions : ],;,1..- 
w which alſo he gave me of kis own, — nos ( as 
all} _ V- From Apollonius, true liberty, and.unva- printed 
ius Nableſtedfaſtneſs, and not ro regard any thing at &© Haxi- 
did all, though never ſo lircle, but right and reaſon : «ws. 
ook and always, whether in the ſharpeſt Hy 6, 

- after 
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after the loſs of a child, or.in'long diſcaſes;to be 
the ſame man; who alſo. wasa-preſent and yiſi 
ble example unto me, that jt-was poſſible forthe 
ſame man to be both vehement and remiſs':; '?; 


. man not ſubjeRro be vexed; and offended [' wit] 


the incapacitie of his. Scholars, aud Anditors | it 
his le&ures.and expoſitions , and a true . patert 
of a man who, of all his good gifts and faculties 
leaſt eſteemed in bimſelt that Tis excellent Ski 
and ability to. teach and periwade others the 
common Theorems, [and Maxims of the. Ft: 
ick.Philoſophie..] Of himalſo.1 learned, how te 


receive fayours and: kindnefſes ( as common] 
they are: accounted, ) from. friends, fo that 1 
might not become obnoxious-unto them, fo 
- them, nor more yielding [ «pox occaſion, they i 
right 7 ought , | and yer. ſo. that I ſhould. not 
paſs chem neither, as an unſenſible and unthank 


full man... Morifloaer hor: 
VL Of Sextus mildneſs, and the patern; of a 


_ family governed with paternall affe&ion;; .and a 


Purpoſe to live according, to nature : to be graye 
without affeRation :. to, obſerye carefully the 
ſeverall diſpoſitions of my friends, not.to be of-W 
fended with Idiots, nor * unſeaſonably 'to. ſe 
upon thoſe. that are carried with the-vulgar © 


- pinions, with the Theorems: and Tenets of Phi- 


loſophers: [' his converſation | being an exam: 
ple how a man might accommodate himſelf tojſ 
all men and companies, ſo that though his 
company were ſweeter and more pleaſing, then 
any flatterers cogging and fawning, yer was it at 
the ſame time moſt reſpeRed and reverenced : 
who alſo had a proper happineſs, and faculty, ra- 

ns tionally 
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tionally, and methodically: to find out, andſet 
in order all neceſſary Dogmata |. or, determina- 
tions ] andinſtrutions for a mans life; A man 
without ever the leaſt appearance of anger, 
or any other paſſion , *able at the ſame time 
moſt exaQly ro obſerve the Stoick Apathia, 
[ or, anpaſſionateneſs | ard yetto be moſt ten- 
er-hearted : ever of good credit, and yet al 
moſt withour any noiſe; or. rumor : very lear- 
ned, and yer making little ſhew. 

VIi- From Alexander the Grammarian, to be 
unreprovable my ſelf, and not reprochtully to 
reprehend any man for a barbariſme, or a'ſo- 
lexciſm, or any falſe pronunciation ; but dexte- 
rouſly by way of anſwer, or teſtimony, or con- 
firmation of the ſame matter ( taking no notice 
of the word ) to utter ic as it ſhould have been 
ſpoken ; or by ſome other ſuch cloſe and indi= 


re& admonition, bandſomly and civilly to tell 
him of ir. . | | 

VII. Of Fronto, to how much envy--and 
fraud and hypocriſie the ſtate of a Tyrannous 


King is ſubjeR; and how for the moſt part they 
who are * commonly called ivreſpiSa: [ or patrs- 
£44, 1, nobly born ] are in ſome ſort incapable 
[ or, void | of natural affeRtion. | 
1X. Of Alexander the Platonick, not often 
nor without great neceſlity to ſay, or to write to 
J any man ina letter, / am not at lesſare; norin 
this manner ſtill to pur off thoſe duties, which we 
owe to our friends and acquaintances ( to every 
one in his kind: -) under pretence of urgent 
[ or, inſtant] affairs. | 
X. Of Cartulus, not to contemn any friend's 
. D EX 
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expoſtulation, though unjuſt, but to ſtrive to re- 
duce him to his former diſpoſition : Freely and 

| heartlly to ſpeak well of all my Maſters nn 
any 'occafion ; } asit is reported of 'Domitius, 
and Arhenodotus ;, and to love my children with 
trove affection, 

Xt. From my Brother Severus, to-love truth 
and juſtice, and 'to be kind and loving ro all 
them of my houſe and family ; by whom alſo 
came co the knowledge of Thraſeas, and Hel. 
vidins, and Cato, and Dio, and Brutus. - He it 
was alſo that did put me in the firſt conceit and 
deſire of an equal commonwealrh, adminiſtred 
by. Juſtice and 'equality, and of a Kingdom 
wherein ſhould be regarded nothing more then 
the good and welfare | or, Libertie-: ] of rhe 
ſubje&s. Of him alſo, to obſerve -a conſtatt 
'tenour, ( not interrupted with any other cares 
and diſtractions, )- in the ſtudy and eſteem of 
Pliloſophie : to be bonntiful and liberal in the 

eſt meaſure, "always to hope the'beſt ; and 
ro be confident” that my friends love me. In 
whom I moreover obſerved open dealing to- 

, wards thoſe whom he reproved at any time, 

SeeB. airid;thar his friends might without alf doubt or 
Vir, num, much- obſervation know what - he would, or 
Zviir. mould not; fo. openand plain was he, 

_ XiT, From. '* Claudius Maximus, inall things 
to'endeavour to- have power of my ſelf, and in. 
nothing to be-carried about ; ro 'be chearfull 
and couragious in all ſudden-chances and acci- 
dents, as in ſickneſfes:; to love mildneſs,and mo- 
deration, and gravity ; and to doe thy bulineſs, 
wharſoever it be, throughly,and _—_ _ 
| | ouſneſs, 
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louſneſs. Whatſever he ſaid, all men believed 
him that as he ſpake, ſo he thought, and-wharſo- 
ever he- did, that he did it with a good intent, 
His manner was, never to wonder at any thing . 
nor to be affrighted, | or, aſtoniſped : | never 
to be in haſt, and yet never ſlow : nor to be per- 
plexed, or -dejeRed, or at any time unſeemly, 
| or, exceſſively ] to laugh : nor to be angry, or 
uſpicious, bur ever ready to doe good, and to 
forgive, and to ſpeak truth, and all this, as one 
that ſeemed rather of himſelf to have been 
ſtraight and'right, then ever to have been re&i- 
fied, or redreſſed: neither was there any man 
that ever thought himſelf undervalued by him, 
Or that could find in his bearr, to think himſelf a 
better man then he. He would alſo be very 
pleaſant and gracious. ; 
Fii1. In my Father, 1 obſerved his meekneſs; 
his conſtaricie without wavering in thoſe things, 
which after a due examination and deliberati- 
.on, he had determined. How free from all va- 
nity he carried himſelf in matter of hononr 
-and dignity, ( as they are eſteemed : ) his labo- 


-nouſneſs and affiduitie, his readineſs ro hear 


atiy man, that had onghr to ſay, tending to any 
common good: how generally and imparrially 
-he would pive every man his dite ; his skil and 
knowledge,when rigour and extremity,or when 


'remiſneſs and moderation yas in feafon, how he 
did abſtain from all unchaſt love of yourhs; * his *Gr, yor-. 
moderate contleſcending to othey mens occaſions as voyoy us- 

"an ordinary may; neither abſolutely requiring of yy, 

"his friends; that they ſhould: wait upon him ar 
(his ordinary meals; nor thar they ſhould of ne- 


D 2 cefliry 


II, 


Ta, 


would carrie himſelf towards them with diſdain- 


..obſervant of that which was fitting , no affeRer 
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ceſlity accompany him in his journies ; and that 
whenſoever any buſineſs upon ſome necef- 
ſary occaſions was to be put off and omitred be- 
fore it could be ended,;he was ever found when Ml 
he went abour 'it again, the ſame man that he i ® 
was before. His accurate examination of things i | 
in conſultations, and "* patient hearing of o-. il # 
thers. He would not haſtily give over the ſearch 
of the matter, as one eatie to be ſatisfied with 
ſudden notions and apprehenſions. His care to 
preſerve his friends ; how neither at any time he 


full negle&, and grow wearie of them'; nor yet 
at any time be madly fond of them. His cot- 
tented mind in all things, his chearful coun- 
tenance, his care to fore-ſee things a farre off, 
and to take order for the leaſt, without any noiſe 
or clamour, Moreover, how all- acclamations 
and flattery were repreſſed by him : how care- 
fully he obſerved all things neceſſary to the go- 
vernment,and ”* kept an account of the common 
expences,and how patiently he did abide, that he 
was reprehended by ſome for this his ſtritand 
rigid kind of dealing. How, he was neither a ſu- 
pzrſtitious worſhipper of the:gods, nor anambi- 
tious pleaſer of men, or ſtudiousof popular ap- 
plauſe ; but ſober in all chings, and every where 


- il — MH oi 


et 
">. 


of novelties: .in the yſe of rhoſe things which 
conduced to his eaſe and convenience, ( plenty 
whereof, his. fortune did afford him, ) withouc 
pride and bragging, yet with. all freedom and 
liberty : ſo that as he did freely enjoy. them 
without any anxety or affectation when they 
- | were 
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were preſent; ſo when abſent, he found no 
want of them. Moreover, that he ** was ne- 
ver commended by any man, as either a learned 
acute man, or an obſequious officious man,.or a 
fine Oratour , bur asa ripe mature man, a per- 
fe&t ſound man ; one that could not endure to 
be flattered ; able to governboth himſelf and 
others. Moreover, how much he did honour 
all true Philoſophers, without upbraiding thoſe 
that were not ſo; his ſociableneſs, his gra- 
cious and delightful converſation , but never 
unto ſatiery ; his care of his body within 
bounds and meaſure , not as one that deſired 
to live long, or over-{tudious of neatneſs and 
elegancie; and yet not as one that did nor 
regard it ; ſo that through his own care and 
providence , he ſeldom needed any inward 
Phyſick, or outward applications : bur eſpe- 
cially ' how ingenuouſly he would yield to any 
that had obtained any peculiar faculty , as either 
Eloquence, or the knowledge of the laws, or 
of ancient cuſtoms, or the like , and how he 
concurred with. them, in his beſt care and en- 
deavour that every one of them might in his 
kind , for that wt Wb he excelled, be re- 
garded and eſteemed: and although he did 
all things carefully after the ancient cuſtoms 
of his D refithers yer even of this was he 
not deſirous that men ſhould take notice, that 
he did imitate ancient cuſtoms. Again, how 
he was not eaſily moved and toſſed up and 
down, but loved to be conſtant, both in the 
ſame places and buſineſſes, and how after 
bis great fits of head-ach , he would return 

| D 3 freſh 
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freſh' and vigorous to his' wonted affairs. A- 
gain,thar ſecrers he neither had many, nor often, 
and ſuch onely as concerned publick matters « 
His diſcretion and moderation , in exhibiting 
of the Spettacula, [ or , publick, fights and 
ſhows for the pleaſure and paſtime of the 'pec> 
ple: ] in publick buildings , Congiaries, and 
the like, In all theſe things, ** having a re- 
ſpe&t unto men onely as men, and to the e- 
quity of the things themſelves, and not unto 
the glory that might follow. Never wont to uſe 
thebaths at unſeaſonable hours, no great builder, 
never. curious or ſolicitous, either about his 
meat, or about the workmanſhip, or colour of 
his clothes, or about any thing that belonged 
to external beautie. '* His homely Country ap- 
parel-, and ſuch ordinarily as -mean Villages 
could afford him. How he carried himſelf when 
he was in the Country towards that cuſtom- 
maſter, that excuſed himſelf, and deſired ſome 
abatement [or, deſired him that be wonld forgive 
his, | In all his converſation, farr.from all in- 
humanity, all boldneſs and incivilitie, all gree- 
dineſs and impetnoſitic ; never doing any 
thing. with ſuch earneſtneſs and intention, that 
# man could ſay of him, that he did ſweat 
abour it : but contrariwiſe, all things diſtinaly, 
as at leiſure; without endorignr i ſound» 
ly , and agreeably. A man might have ap- 
plied rhat to him, which is recorded of Socra- 
tes, that he knew. how to want, and to enjoy 


" thoſe things, in. the want whereof moſt men 


ſhew themſelves -weak , and in. the fruition, 
incemperate :/ Bit .to. bold out firme and con- 
1 ſtant, 
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ſtant, and to keep within the compaſs of true 
moderation and ſobriety in either eſtate, is pro- 
per to a man, who hath a perfe&and invincible 
ſoul ; ſuch as he ſhewed himſelf inthe ſickneſs 
of Maximus. | 

XIV. From the gods | 7 received ] thatT had 
good Grandfathers, and Parents, a good Siſter, 
g00d maſters, good domeſticks, loving kinſmen, 
almoſt all thatI have ; and char I never through 
haſt and raſhneſs tranſgreſſed againſt any of 


them, notwithſtanding that my diſpoſition was . 


ſuch, as that ſuch a thing (if occaſion had been) 
might yery well have been committed by me, 
bur that ic- was the mercy of the gods, to pre- 
vent ſuch' a concurring of matters and occaft- 
ons, as might make me to incurre this blame: 


That I was not long brought up by the 


Concubine of my Father ; that I preſerved 
the flower of my youth. ThatTI took not upon 
me to be a man bales my time, bur rather 
put it off longer then Ineeded. That Ilived 
nndex the government of my Lord and Father, 
who would take away from me all pride and 
vain-glory , and reduce me to that conceir 
and opinion, that it was nor .impoſlible | for 
a Prince) to live in the Court ** withour a 
rroop of guards and followers, extraordinary ap- 
parel,fuch and ſuch torches and ſtatues,and other 
like particulars of ſtate and magnificence ; bnt 
that a man may reduce and contract himſelf al- 
moſt to the ftate of a private man, and yet for 
all that not become the more baſe and remiſs 
in thoſe publick matters and affairs, wherein 


power and authority is requiſite. - That I have 
NE D 4 had 
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had ſuch a Brother, who by his own example 
might ſtirre me up to think ot my ſelf, and by 
his ' reſpe& and love , delight and pleaſe me. 
That 1 baye got ingenuous -children, and'that 
they were not born diſtorted; nor ' with any 
other natural | or, bodily ] deformity. That 
1] was no great proficient. in the ſtudy of 
Rhetorick and Poetry, and of other faculties, 
which perchance I might have dwelt upon, if I 
had found my ſelf to goe' on in them with: 
fucceſs, That I'did betimes preferre thoſe, by 
whom I was brought up, to ſuch places and 
dignities, which they ſeemed unto me moſt to 
deſire ;- and that 1 did nor put them off with 
hope and expeRation, thar' ( ſince that they 
Were mn but young : ) I would doethe ſame 
hereafter. That I ever knew Apollonius, and 
Ruſticus, and Maximus. Thar I have had occa- 
fion'often and effeQually to confider and medi- 
tate with my ſelf, concerning that life which is 
according to nature, what the nature and man- 
ner of itis; So? that as for the gods and ſach 
ſuggeſtions, helps and inſpirations, as might be 
expected from them, nothing did hinder, bur 
that I might have begun long before to live ac- 
cording to [nature or that eyen.now that I was 
not yet partaker and in preſent poſſeſſionof that 
life, that I my ſelf. ( in that I did not obſerve 
thoſe inward motions and ſuggeſtions, yea and 
almoſt plain and apparentinſtructions and admo- 
nitions of the gods,.) was the only cauſe of it. 
That my body in ſuch a life, hath beenable to 
hold our ſo long. |: That I never had todoe with 
Benedifta . and. Theodotus, yea and —_— 

| al | when 
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when I fell into ſome firs of love, I was ſoon 
red. That having. been often diſpleaſed with 
Ruſticus, 1 never did any things unto him, for 
hich afterwards I ha xs. You ro repent, 
ſhatit' being ſo that my Mother. was to die 
young, yet ſhe lived with me all her latter years. 
hat as often as I had a purpoſe to help and ſuc- 
our any that either was poor, or fallen into 
ſome preſent neceſſity, I never was anſwered 
by my Officers \ that there was not ready mo- 
ey enough to doe it, and thatI my ſelf never 
had occaſion ro require the like ſuccour from 
any -other. That I have ſuch a wife, ſo obedi- 
ent, ſo loving, ſo ingenuous. Thar I had choice 
of fir and able men, to whom I might commit 
the bringing up of my children. Thar by 
dreams I have received help, as for other 
things, ſo in particular, how T might ſtay my 
caſting of bloud, and cure -my dizzineſs, as 
that alfo thar happened unto me at Cajeta, as 
* unto Chryſes [ when be prayed by the ſea-ſhore._] 
And when I did firſt apply my ſelf ro Philoſo- 
phie, that I did not fall into the hands of ſome 
Sophiſts, or ſpent my time either in reading the 
manifold volumes | of ordinary Philoſophers, ] 
nor in praiſing my ſelf in the ſolution of argu- 
ments and fallacies, nor dwelt upon the ſtudies 
.of the Meteors, | and other naturall curisfi- 
ties. ] All theſe things withour the aſfliſtance of 
the pods, and * fortune, could not have 
been,” | 
XV. In- the Countrey of the Quadi at Gra- 
nua, theſe. | 
Betimes in the morning ſay. [ or,fore-ſay : ] 
EY EY to 
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to thy ſelf, This day I ſhall have to doe with : 
idle curious man, with an unthankfull man, 
railer, acrafty, falſe, or an envious man, a y 
* unfociable uncharitable man. All theſe il | 
qualities have happened unto them, through is 
norance of that which is truly good, and crul 
bad. Bur I that underſtand the nature of tha. 
which is good, that it ['ox/y].is to be deſired ; an. 
of that which is bad, thac it | ox/y ] iS | :r#/yodiou 
and ſhamefull : who know moreover, . that thi 
tranſgreſſour, whoſoever he be, is my kinſman 
not by the ſame bloud and ſeed, bur by partici 
pation of the ſame reaſon,and of the ſame divin 
particle; How can I either be hurt by any 0 
thoſe, ſince it is not in their power, to make me 
incurreany thing that is [zr#{y] reprochfull ? offi; 
angry, andill affected rowards him, who by naſe 
tureis ſo near unto me? for weare all born to 
be fellow-workers, as the feer, the hands, and 
the eye-lids; as the rowes of the upper and u 
der teeth: for ſuch therefore to be in oppoſition 
- is againſt nature , and what is it to chate at, and 
to be averſe from, bur to be in oppoſition ? 

XVI. Whatſoever I am; is either fleſh, or 


al 
01 


miſtriſs and over-ruling part of man , { Reaſos. | 
Away with oy books, ſuffer not thy minde any 


more to be diſtra&ed, and carried to and fro; 
* for it will net be; butas even now readie to 
die, think little of chy-fleſh: '* bloud, bones, 
and akin; a pretty piece of knit and twiſted 
work, conliſting of nerves, veines and arteries; 
[ think no more of it, they ſo. | And as. for thy 
life, conſider what iti: a wind; not one gor 

nt 


nt 
P, 
ſt 
t 
n 
* life, or | that which we commonly call } th . 
f 
t 
J 
1 
. 
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ant wind neither, but every moment of an 
ur ler out, and ſuckt in again. The third, is 
by ruling part; and here conſider, Thou art 
n old man ; ſuffer not that excellent part to be 
rought in ſubjeion, and to become laviſh : 
fer it not to be drawn up and down with nn- 


Þk | 
ith 


an, 


T 


Deſtinie hath appointed thee, 


ally depen 
or thoſe things that | are commonly ſaid to |] 
happen by Fortune, even thoſe muſt be .con- 
eived to have dependance from nature, or from 
at firſt and general! connexion and concate- 
Woation of all thoſe things, which [| more ap- 
parently | by the divine providence are admini- 
ſtred and brought to paſs, All chings flow from 
thence : And whatſoever it is thar'is, is both 
neceſſary, and conducing to the whole ; part of 
which thou art : and whatſoever it is thatis re- 
th quiſite and neceſſary for the preſervation of the 
». Ml general, muſt [ of xeceſſity | for. every particu- 
in lar nature, be good and behovefull, And as 
0 if for the whole, it is preſerved, as by the perpe- 
LON cuall mutation and converſion of the ſimple 
©. Elements oneinto another, ſo alſo by the muta- 
cdl tion and alteration of things mixed and com- 
S; I Funded. Let theſe things ſuffice thee ,. Let 
yl thembe always unto thee as thy generall rules 
5 and precepts. As for thy thirſt after books, a- 
n way 
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22ſonable and * z»ſcciable luſts and motions, *2xovay, 
it were with wires and nerves, ſuffer it not See be- 

ny more, either to repine at any thing now pre- fore Note 

2nt, or to fear and fly any thing to come, which 23. 


XVII. Whatſoever proceeds from the gods See B, 
wager, that [ any man will grant } to- Tir. num, 
from their divine providence. As XL. 
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way with it with all ſpeed, that thou die no 
murmuring and complaining, but truly me 
and well ſatisfed, and from thy Leart thankful 
unto the:gods. | 


_——— 


THE 'SECOND BOOK. 


eRagpEmember how long thou haſt alread 
7- put off | theſe things, and how ofte: 
d YH a certain day and hour as it were, 
2 # having been ſer unto thee by the 
gods, thou haſt negleRed ic. Ir iſ 

high time for thee to underſtand thetrue nature 


both of the world, whereof thou art a part, and 


of that Lord'and Governour of the World, 


from whom, as a chanell from the ſpring, thou 
thy ſelf didſt low : And that there is bur a cer- 
tain limit of time appointed unto thee, which i 
thou ſhalt not make, uſe of to calm and allay 
the many diſtempers of rhy ſoul, it will paſs a- 
way and thou with ir, and never after return. 

17. Letit be thy earneſt and inceſſant care as 
a Roman, and a man, to perform whatſoever it 
is that thou art abour, with true and unfeigned 
Sravity, natural affeRtion, freedom and juſtice : 
and as for all other cares and- imaginations, 
how thou mayeſt eaſe thy mind of them. "Which 
thou ſhalt. doe, if thou ſhalt goe about every 
ation as thy laſt action, free from all vani 
all paſſionate and wilfull aberration from ri 
reaſon, and from all hypocriſfie, and ſelf-love, 


and diſlike 'of thoſe things, which by the 


* fates 
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fates [ or, appointment of God, | bave bap- 
dened unto thee, Thou ſeeſt that the things are 
ut few, which for a man to hold on in a proſpe- 
ous courſe, and to live a divine life, are requi- 
ite and neceſſary ; for the gods wil require no 
nore of any man, thar ſhall but keep and ob- 
erve theſe things. L=e2m 
NI. Doe, Soul, Doe; abuſe and contemn See Pref. 
hy . yeta while, and the time for thee to fol.18.and 
eſpe& thy ſelf will be atan end... Every mans Num.xrv. 
but behold of thisBo. 


I, 


ppineſs * depends from himſelf, 
by life is almoſt at an end, ,whiles affording th 
elf no reſpe&t, thou doſt make thy. happine 
o conſiſt in the [ſouls and conceits of other 
men. | W 
1V. Why ſhould wat of theſe things that hap- 
en externally, ſo much diſtra& thee. ? Give th 
elfleifure to learn ſome good thing ; -and gr 
roving and wandring to and fro, Thou muſtalſo 
-MWtake-heed of | or, avoid - ) another kind of 
wandring, for they are idle in their /aCtions, 
layMwho toil and labour in this life, and have ;no 
-Mcertain ſcope to which to dirett all their mo- 
tions, and deſires. 

' V, For not obſerving the ſtate of another 
mans ſoul, ſcarce was ever any-man known to 
be unhappy. But whoſoever they be that *"in- 
tend not, and guide not by reaſon and diſcretion 
the motions of their own ſouls, they muſt of-ne- 
ceſſiry be unhappy. = : 

VI. Theſe things thou muſt always have in 
pode : Whar is the nature of the Univerſe, and 
what is minein particular : This unto that what 
relation it hath ; what kind of part, of what _ 

0 


pe 


'- are committed: through anger. For he thar is 


' Philoſopher, that thoſe ſins. are greater which 


- traQtion of himſelf, ro turn away from reaſon; 
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of Univerſeit is : And that there is no body tha 
can hinder thee, but that thou mayeſt alway; 
both doe and ſpeak thoſe —_ which are agree 
able ro that Nature whereof thou art a parr, 
VII. Theophraſtus, where : he compares fin 
with fin (as after a * vulgar ſenſe ſuch things] 
Srant may be compared: ) ſays well and like; 


are committed rhrough luſt, then choſe which 
angry ſeems with'a kind of grief and cloſe con- 


but he that ſins through luſt, being overcome by 
pleaſure, doth in his very fin bewray a more 


impotent and unmanlike diſpoſition, Well 


then, and like a Philoſopher doth he ſay, that he 


ofthe twois the miore to be condemned, tha 


ſins with pleaſure, then he that fins with grief 
For indeed this latter may ſeem firſt ro have 
been wronged, and ſo in ſome manner through 
grief thereof to have been forced to be ar- 
gry; whereas he who through luſt doth com- 
mit any thing, did of himſelf merely reſolve up 
on that action, | 

VIIT. Whatſoever thou doſt affet;, what- 
ſoever thou doſt projet, ſo doe, and fo pro- 
je& all, as 6ne who, for ought rhou knoweſt, 
may at this very preſent depart out of this 
life, And asfor death, if there be any gods, 
it is no grieyous thing to leave the ſociety of 
men, The gods will doe thee'no hurr thou 
maiſt be ſure. But if it be ſo that there be no 


gods; or that they take no care of the world, 


why ſhould I deſire to live in a world yoid of 
gods, 
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gods, and of all divine providence ? But gods 
there be certainly, and they take care for the 
world ; and as for thoſe things which be truly 
vil, as vice and wickedneſs, ſuch things they 
ave put in a mans own power, that he might a- 
void them if he would : - and had there been any 
thing beſides that had been truly bad and evil, 
they would certainly have had a care of that al- 
ſo, that a man might have avoided it. But why 
ſhould that be thought to hurt and prejudice a 
mans life inthis world, which cannor any ways 
make man himſelf the worſe in his own per- 
ſon? Neither muſt we think that the Nature of 
the Univerſe did either through ignorance paſs 
Ltheſe things, or if not as ignorant of them, yer 
*as unable either to prevent, or better to order 
and diſpoſe them. It cannot be that ſhe 
through want either of power or skill, ſhould 
have committed fuch a thing, as to ſuffer all 
things both good and bad, equally and pro- 
miſcuouſly to happen unto all, both good and 
bad. As 5 for life therefore, and death, 
honour and diſhonour, labour and pleaſure, 
riches and poverty, all theſe things happen unto 
ar men indeed, both good and bad, equally ; 
-0-I bur as rhings which of themſelves are neither 
ft, good nor bad , becauſe of themſelves, neither 
big ſhamefull nor praiſe-worthy. 
ds IX. Confider how quickly all things are 
off diſſolved and reſolved : the bodies and ſub- 
ouſſl ſtances themſelves, into the matter and fſub- 
no{ſ8 ſtance of the world; and their memories in- 
id, to the generall ' Age and Time of the world. 
of Conſider rhe nature 'of all worldly ſenſible 
| things ; 
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things ; of thoſe eſpecially, which either in 
ſnare by pleaſure, or for their irkſomneſs arc 
dreadfull , or for their outward luſter and 
ſhew are in great eſteem and requeſt, hoy 
vile and contemptible, how baſe and cor: 
ruptible, how deſtitute of all crue life and being 
they arc. | 


** X. Itis the part of a man endowed with 1 


Sood underſtanding faculty, to conſider what 
they themſelves are in very deed, * from whok 
bare conceits and voices, honour and credit do 
proceed ; as alſo what it is to die, and how i 
a man ſhall conſider this by it ſelf alone, zo air, 
and ſeparate from it in his mind all thoſe things 
which with it uſually repreſent themſelves unto 
us, he can conceive of it no otherwiſe, then a 
of a work of nature, and he that fears any work 
of nature, is a very child. Now death, it i; 


not only a work of Nature, but alſo conducing| 


to Nature. 
X1. Conſider with thy ſelf how man, and by 


 Whatpart of his, is joyned unto God, and hoy 
that part of man is affeRed, 7 when it is ſaid toi 


be diffuſed, There is nothing more wretched 
then that ſoul, which ina kind of circuit .compaſ 
ſerh all things,ſearching (as he ſaith)evey the ver 
depths of the Earth , and by all ſignes and 
conjectures prying into the very thoughts 0! 
other mens ſouls , and yet of this 1s not ſenſible, 
thac it is ſufficient for a man to apply him- 
ſelf wholly, and to confine all his thoughts 
and cares to * the 'tendance of that Spirit, 
which is within him , and truly and really 
to ſerve him, His ſervige doth ow 

this, 


- 
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this, that a man keep himſelf pure from all 
violent paſlion , and evil affeQtion , from all 
raſhneſs and vanity, and from all manner 
of diſcontent, either in regard of the gods 
or men, For indeed whatſoever proceeds 
from the gods, deſerves, reſpet for their 
worth and excellencie ; and whatſoever pro- 
ceeds from men, as they are our kinſmen, 
ſhould by us be entertained, with love, always; 
ſometimes, as proceeding from their ignorance 
of that which is truly goodand bad, ( a blind- 
neſs no leſs, then that by which we are nor able 
rodiſcern berween white and black: ) with ? a 
kind of pitty and compaſſion alſo, 

XIt. It thou ſhouldit live 3000, or as many 
Ioooo* of years, yer remember this, ** thar 
man can part with no life properly, ſave with 
thar little part of life which he now lives : and 
W that which he lives, is no other thenthat which 

ar every inſtant he parts with. That then 
which is longeſt of duration, and that which is 
ſhorteſt, come both to one effe&. Foralthough 
Yin regard of that which is already paſtthere 
may be ſome inequality, yet that time which is 
now preſent and in being 1s equal unto ail men, 
And that being it which we part with [' whenſoe- 
ver we die, | it doth manifeſtly appear, thatir 
can be bur a moment of time that we then parc 
with. For as for that which is eicher paſt or to 
come, a man cannot be ſaid properly to part 
with it, For how ſhould a man part with thar 
which he hath not 2 Theſe two things cherefore 
rhou muſt remember, Firſt, that all things in 
the world from all eternity, by a perpetual re- 

E volumon 
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volution of the ſame- times and things ever con- 

tinued and renewed,are of one kind and nature. 

ſo that whether for a 100. or 2co. years only, Ml na 

or foran infinite ſpace of time, a man ſee thoſe Ml in 

things which are ſtill the ſame, it can be no mat- IM ey 

rer of great moment. And ſecondly, that that MW or 

life which any the longeſt liver, or the ſhorteſt M| re 

liver parts with, is for length and duration the MI w! 

very ſame. for that only which is preſent, is that * 1 

which either ' of them can loſe, as being that w 
only which they have : for that which he hath 

not, no man cat truly be ſaid to loſe. ſu 

X11. Remember that all is but opinion and an 

*#x; Conceit, ** for thoſe things are plain and appa-MW to 

7 rent: which were ſpoken unto Monimus thefW un 

Cynick, and; as plain'and apparent is the uſeM ftr 

that may be made of thoſe things, if that which as 

iS true and ſerious in them, be received as well un 

as that which is ſweet and pleaſing. pil 

XIV. A man's ſoul doth wrong and diſreſpe&W ob 

it ſelf. firſt and eſpecially, whenas much as in t Ml fol 

ſelf lies it becomes an 'Apoſtemez and asir wereMW Ph 

an exrreſcencie of the world, for to be grievel ſe: 

and diſpleaſed with any thing 'that happens inW-m: 

the world, is dire&t Apoſtafir from the Nature of all 

the-Univerſe , -part of which, all particular-Na-W eit 

eures'of' the world are. Secondly, when ſheW W 

Either is averſe from any man, or'led by con his 

<trary deſires and affeRions, tending to his hurt un 

"and prejudice ;:fuch as are the ſoulsof then fre 

*thatareangry; Thirdly, when ſhe is overcoricl an 

byany pleaſure or pain. Fourthly, when ſhe ca! 

doth diſſemble; and covertly and falfly, either 

-doerh or faith'any thing. Fifthly, _—_ 

. | ot 
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doth either affe& or endeavour any thing to no 
; Wl certain end, but raſhly and without due ratioci- 
7, nation, and conſideration, how conſequent or 
e Wl inconſequent ir is to the common end. For 
i- WF even the leaſt things ought not to be done, with- 
it WJ out relation unto the end , and the end of the 
it WW reaſonable creatures is, to tollow and obey.him, 
cM who is the reaſon as it were, and the law of this 
i * great City, and -moſt ancient Common- 
8 wealth, 
h Xv. The time of a man's life is as a point; the 
ſubſtance of it ever flowing, the ſenſe obſcure ; 
a8 and the whole compoſition of the body, tending 
BW to corruption. His ſoul is reſtleſs, fortune 
cM uncertain, and fame doubrtul;' to be brief, asa 
Ml ftream fo are all things belonging to the. body ; 
hi as a dream, or asa ſmoak, ſo are all that belong 
8 unto the ſoul. Our life is a warfare,and a mere 
pilgfimage. Fame after hfe is no better then 
i oblivion. Whar is it chen that will adhere and 
follow 2 One--. only thing , Philoſophy. And 
Philoſophy doth conſiſt in rthis;for a man to pre- 
ſerve that 'Spirit which is within him, froma!l 
manner of contumelies and injuries, and above 
all pains or pleaſures; never to doeany thing 
either raſhly, or feignedly, or hypocriacally : 
Wholly to depend on, . | or, of | himſelf, and 
his own proper actions : all things that happen 
unto him, to embrace. contentedly, 'as comin 
from- Him from whom-He Himſelf alſo came ; 
and above all things, with all meekneſs and a 
calm chearfulneſs, to expe& death, as bein 
nothing 'elſe, but the reſolution of thoſe Ele- 
ments, of which every creature is compoſed. 
E 2 Ard 
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And if the Elements themſelves ſuffer nothing 
by this their. perpetual converſion of one into 
arother , why ſhould thar diſſolution and al- 
teration, which is. ſo common unto all, be fea- 
red: by any? 1s not this according to Nature? 
Bur nothing that is according to Nature can be 


ev1l. 


Whileſt I was at Carnuntus. 


THE THIRD BOOK. 


EW Man muſt not only conſider how 
2 daily his life waſteth and decrea- 

= ſeth and that but a very little 
© || or, the leſſer ] portion of it is 
# now behind ; butthis alſo, that if 
oe at- ; ..... he ive long, he cannor be cer- 
tain, whether his underſtanding ſhall continue 
fo able and ſufficient, for cither diſcreet conſi- 
deration,: in matter of buſineſſes, or for cor- 
rewplation; which is the thing whereon true 
knowledge .of things both divine and. hw 
mane both depend.. For if once he ſhall begin 
to dote, his reſpiration, nutrition, his imagine 
tive, and appetitive,. and other natural faculties, 
{ may. ſtill cominue the ſame 2 |. be ſhall find no 
want of. them. But how to make that right uſe 
of himſelf that he ſhould, how to obſerve ex- 
aRly in all things that which is right and juſt, 
how to redreſs. and redtifie all | wrong, or ſud- 
aen : ) apprehenfions and imaginations,and "_ 
0 


F 
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of this particular, to conſider duly; whether he 
ſhould live any longer or no, for all ſuch things, 
wherein the bet ſtrength 'and vigour of the 
mind is moſt requiſite, [| his power and ability | 
will be already paſſed and gone. Thou muſt 
haſten therefore ; not onely becauſe thou art 
every day nearer unto death then other, but 
alſo becauſe that intelleQtive faculty in thee, 
whereby thou art inabled ro know the true na- 
ture of things, and to order all thy ations by 
thar knowledge, doth daily waſt and decay : | or, 
may fail thee before tho die. | 

11, This alſo thou muſt obſerve, that what- 
ſoever it is that naturally doth happen to things 
natural, hath ſomewhar in it ſelf that is pleaſing 
and delightful ; [| or, attractive : } as a | great | 
loaf when it is baked, ſome parts of it cleave as 
it were, and part aſunder, | and make the cruſt cf 
1t rugged and unequal, ) and yet thoſe parts of 
it, though in ſome ſort it be againſt che art and 
intention of baking it ſelf, that they are thus 
cletr and parted, | which ſhonld have been, and 
were firſt mad: all even and uniform, ] they be- 
come it well nevertheleſs, and have a certain pe- 
culiar property to ſtirr the appetite. So hggs 
are accounted faireſt and ripeſt then, when they 


'begin ro ſhrink, and witheras it were. . So ripe 


Olives, when they are next ro putrefaction, 
then are they in their proper beauty. The 
hanging down of grapes, the brow of a Lion , 
the froth of a foming wild Bore, and many 
other like things, though by themſelves conſide- 
red, they are farr from any beauty, yet becauſe 
they happen naturally,they both are comely = 

E 3 -_ 
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delightful, ſo that ifa man ſhall with a profound. 


mind.and apprehenſion, conſider all things in the 
world, even among all thoſe things which are 
but mere acceſſories, and natural appendices as it 
were, there will ſcarce appear any thing unto 
him, wherein he will not find matter of pleaſure 
and delight. So will he behold with as much 
pleaſure the true yifzs of wild beaſts, as thoſe 
which by skilful Painters, and other Artificers 


proper ripeneſs and beauty of old age, whether 
in man, or woman : and whatſoever elſe it is 


+ See the that 1s beautiful and alluring *in whatſoever is, 


Latine 
Notes. 


with chaſt and continent eyes, he will ſoon find 
out and diſcern. Thoſe and: many other things 


_ will he diſcern, not credible unto every one, but 


unto them only who are truly and familiarly 
acquainted, both with nature it ſelf, and all na- 
tural things [ or, axd all the works of nature. ] 
11. Hippocrates having cured many fickneſ- 
ſes, fell ſick himſelf and died. The Chaldeans 
f #»d. Aſt rologians. ] having foretold rhe deaths 
of divers, were afterwards themſelves ſurpriſed 
by the Fates. Alexander and Pompeius, and 
Caius Czfar, having utterly deſtroyed ſo many 


rowns,and cur off in the field ſo many thouſands Þ 


both of horſe and foot, yer they themſelves at 
laſt, were fain to part with their own lives. 
Heraclitus having written ſo many natural tracts 
concernins the |laf# and general ] conflagra- 
tion of the world, died afterwards all filled with 
water within, and all bedawbed with durt and 
dung withour.Lice killed Democritus; and Socra- 
res, another ſort of vermine ; | wicked wngoaly 
| men. 
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mer. ] How then ſtands the caſe > Thou haſt 
taken ſhip, thou haſt ſailed, thou art come to 
land, goe out, if to another lite, there alſo ſhalc 
thou find gods. who are every. where. If all 
life and ſenſe ſhall ceaſe, then ſhalt thou ceaſe 
alſo to be ſubje& to either pains, or pleaſures ; 
and to ſerve and tend this vile Cottage , ſo much 
the viler, by how much that which Miniſters 
unto it. doth excel, the one being a rational 
ſubſtance, and a ſpirit, the other nothing but 
earth and bloud. 

Iv. Spend not the remnant of thy daies in 
thoughts and fancies concerning other men, 
when it is notin relation to ſome common $g00d, 
when by it thou art hindred from ſome other 
[ better | work, That is, | bend not thy time |] 
in thinking, what ſuch a man doth, and to what 
end : what he ſaith, and what he thinks, and 
what he is about, and ſuch other things| or, ca- 
rioſities | which make a man to rove and wan- 
der from the care and obſervation of that part 
of himſelf, which is rational, and over-ruling. 
See therefore in the whole ſeries and connexi- 
on of thy thoughts, that thou be careful to 
prevent or, avoid ] whatſoever is idleand im- 


y pertinent : but eſpecially, whatſoever is curious 


and malicious ; and thou muſt uſe thy ſelf ro 
think only of ſuch things,of which if a man upon 
a ſudden ſhould ask thee, what it is that thou 
art now thinking, thou maigſt anſwer freely and 
boldly, This, and That , that ſo by thy thoughts 
it may preſently appear that all in thee is 
ſincere, and peaceable; as becometh- one 
that is made for ſociety, and [regards not 


E 4. plea- 
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[as in a Temple and wana Hh. To whom {mi 
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pleaſures, nor gives way to any voluptuous 
imaginations at all | or, to any longing thoughts 
or deſires at all : | free from all contentiouſneſs, 
envy and ſuſpicion, and- from whatſoever elſe MWun 
thou wouldit bluſh ro confeſs thy thoughts Wh: 
were ſet upon. He that is ſach,-is he ſurely MWblc 
that doth not put off to, lay hold on thatWwi 
which is bz{t indeed, a very Prieft and Mi-FWve 
niſter of the gods, wel acquainted and in Man 
good correſpondence with Him eſpecially 
that is ſeated and plaged within himfelt, Mpr: 


alſo he keeps and preſerves himſelf neither 
ſported by pleaſure, nor daunted by pain, . free 
from any manner of wrong, or contumelie, 
| by * himſelf offered unto himſelf : | not ca- 
pable of any evill | * from others : | a wra- 
:ſtler of the beſt ſort, and for the higheſt prize, Mth 
that he may not be caſt down by any paſlion {Wkn 
or affetion of his own, deeply died and dren-Wio 
ched in righteouſneſs, embracing and accep- Ws 
ting with his whole heart whatſoever either Ma 
-happeneth or is allotted unto him. One who not 

often, nor without ſome great neceſlity tending ſWry 
to ſome publick good , mindeth what any Wric 
other either ſpeaks, or doeth, or purpoſetk : ſWth 
for rhoſe things onely that are in his own I Be 
power | or, that are truly his own, ] are the i k« 
objects ot his emploiments, and his thoughts I ru 
are ever taken up with thoſe things, which of Þ w 
the whole Univerſe are by the Fates | or, Provi- ſa 
dence ' deſtinared and appropriated unto Himſelf. I hi 
Thoſe things that are his own, and in his own || th 
power, he himſelf rakes order for that they be Þþ rc 
| good : 
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ood: and as for thoſe that happen unto-him, 
e believes them to be ſo. For that lot and 


to the nature of a man ; Buras for honour an 
praiſe, that they ought not generally to be ad- 
mitted and accepted of from all, bur from ſuch 


onely who live according to nature, As for 


them that do not, what manner of men they 
be at home, or abroad , day, or night, how 
conditioned themſelves, with what manner of 
conditions | or, with men of what conditions } 
they moil and paſle away the time together, he 
knoweth, and remembers right well : he there- 
fore regards not ſuch praiſe and approbation, 
as proceeding from them, who cannot hike and 
approve themſelves. 

V. Doe nothing againſt thy will, nor contra- 
ry to the commuryty, nor without due examina- 
tion, nor with reluQtancy. AﬀeRt not to ſet out 
thy thoughts with curious neat language. 
Be neither a great talker , nor a great underta- 
ker. Moreover, let thy god that is in thee to 
rule over thee, find by thee, that he hath ro doe 
with a man; an aged man, a ſociable man 
a Roman, a Prince ; one that hath ordered 
his life, as one that expeRterh , as it were, no- 
thing bur the ſound of the trumper, ſounding a 
retreat to depart out of this life wich all — 
an 
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portion which isaſligned to every one, *as it is * See the 
unavoidable and neceſſary, fo is it always pro- Latine + 
firable : | or, is partly from without, unayoida- Notes. 

ble ; and partly from within, depending of the 
will. ] He remembers beſides that whatſoe- - 
ver partakes of reaſon, is of kin unto him, 
and that to care for all men gexerally, is y—_ 
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and expedition , as one who needs neither the 
oath | which erdinarie ſouldiers take, ] nor any 
witneſſes, | to be the more ſtrongly bound to this 
obedience and ſervice ;, but of himſelf ts ready to 
run at the firſt call of the trumpet, | 

VI. A magnificent thing it is, { or, moſt com. 
fortable,] as much as any thing, | ſore compoſe 
thy ſelf, | as to ſtand in noneed [_ ro enjoy thy 
happineſs : ) either of other mens help or at- 
tendance, or of that reſt and tranquillity, which 
thou muſt be beholding to others for, Rather 
like one thar is ſtraight of himſelf [ or, bath 
ever been ſtraight } then one that hath been 
reaified. 

VIL. If thou ſhalc finde any thing in this mor- 
tall life better then righteouſneſs, then truth, 
temperance, fortirude; and in general, better 
thera minde contented both with rhoſe things 
which according to right and reafon are done 
by thee through her help, and in thoſe, which 
without her will and knowledge happen unto 
thee by the Providence, If, I ſay, thou cauſt 
finde out any thing better then this , apply thy 
ſelf unto it with thy whole hearr, and that which 
is beſt whereſoever thou doſt finde-it, 1njoy 
[ freely. } Bur if thou ſhalt finde nothing wor- 
thy to be preferred before that Spirit which is 
within thee , if nothing better then ro ſubjeR 


' unto thee thine own luſts and deſires, and not 


to give way to any fancies or imaginations þe- 
fore thou haſt duely conſidered of them ; no- 
thing better thento withdraw thy ſelf ( to uſe 
Socrates his words ) from all ſenſuality, and 


ſubmit thy ſelf unto the gods, and to have care 
0 
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of all men in general : If thou ſhalt inde that 
all other things in compariſon of this, are bur 
vile, and of little moment, then give not way 
to any other thing, which being once, | thoxgh 
bat ] affected and inclined unto, it will no more 
be in thy power, without all diſtraction | as 


thou oughteſt | to preferre and to purſue after 


that $00G: which is thine own and thy proper 


good. For it iS not lawfull, that any thing that 
1s of another { ad 5nferiour | kinde and nature, 
be it whar it will, as either popular applauſe, or 
honour, or riches, or pleaſures; ſhould be ſuf- 
fered ro confront and conteſt as it were, with 
that which is rational , and operatively good. 
For all theſe things, if once, though but tor a 
while, they begin to pleaſe, they preſently pre- 
yail, and pervert a mans minde, | or, tary 4 
man from the right way. } Do thou therefore, [ 
ſay, abſolutely and freely make choice of that 


which is. beſt, and ſtick unto it, Now, that 


{ they ſay ] is beſt , which is moſt profitable, 
Ifthey mean profitable ro man as he is a rati. 
onal man, ſtand thou to it, and maintain it , 
bur if they mean profitable, as heis a creature 
[ only, \ reje& it; and from this thy Tenet 
and Conclufion keep off carefully all plauſible G 
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fhews, and colours of external Appearances, that RG eat 


chou maiſt be able to diſcern things rightly. 
Vin. Never eſteem of any thing as profita- 
ble, which ſhall ever conſtrain thee either ro 
break thy faith, or to loſe thy modeſtie, to hate 
man, to ſuſpeR, to curſe, ro diſſemble, to 
Juſt after any thing, that requireth the ſecrer of 
walls, or veils, But he that preferreth _ 
a 
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all things his Rational part and Spirir, and the 
ſacred myſteries of vertue which ifſuerh from it, 
he ſhall never lament and exclaime; never 
ſigh, he ſhall never want either ſolitude or com- 
pany: and which is chiefeſt of all, he ſhall live 
without either deſire or fear. And as for life, 
whether for a long or ſhort time he ſhall enjoy 
his ſoul thus compaſſed about with a body, he 
is altogether indifferent. For if even now he 
were to depart, he is as ready for it, as for any 
other action, which may be performed with mo- 
deſtic and decencie. For all his life long, this 
is his only care, that his minde may always be oc- 
cupied in ſuch intentions and objects as are pro- 
per to 2 rational ſociable creature. 

IX, In the minde that is | once rryly ] diſ- 
ciplined and purged, thou canſt nor tinde any 
thins, either foul or impure, or ( asit were ) 
feſtered : nothing that is either ſervile, or af 
feed: no | partial | tie, no { malicious | a- 
verſeneſs, nothing obnoxious; nothing con- 
cealed. The life of ſuch an one, Death can ne- 
ver ſurpriſe as imperfe& ; as of an Acour that 
ſhould die before he had ended, or the play it 
ſelf were at an end, a man mighr ſpeak. 

X. Uſe thine opinative faculty with all ho- 
nor and reſpe, for in her | :»dced ] is all: 
that thy opinion do not beget in thy underſtan- 
ding any thing contrary to either Nature, or the 
proper conſtitution of 'a Rational creacure. 
The end and obje& of a Rational conſticucion, 
is, ro doe nothing raſhly, ro be kindly affeted 
rowards men, and in all things willingly to ſub- 


out unto the gods, Caſtins rheretore all other 
thinss 
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the Mrbings aſid pthy ſelf ro theſe few, and re- 
it - Mmember wifMll chat no man properly can be 
verſaid to live more then that which is now preſent, 
»m- Mwhich is but a moment of time. Whatſoever 
live Mis beſides, either is already paſt, or incertain, 
ife MThe ume therefore that any man doth live is 
joy MW but a little, and the place where he liverh is but 
| he» very little correr of the earth, and the grea- 
teſt tame that can remain of a man after his 
Death, even that is but little, and that too, ſuch 
aSit is whileſt it is, 1s by the ſucceſſion of vlly 
mortal men preſerved, who likewiſe ſhall ſhort- 
ly die, and [even whiles they live] know not what 
in very deed they themſelves are - and much leſs 
can know one,who long before is dead and gone. 

X1, To theſe fore-ſpoken ever-preſent helps 
and mementoes, let one more be added, Ever 
to make a +particular deſcription and delinea- 
tion as it were of every objec that preſents it 
ſelf co thy mind, that thou maiſt wholly and 
throughly contemplate it, in its own proper na- 
ture, _—_ and naked; wholly, and ſeverally , 
dividedjpto its ſeveral parts and quarters: and 
then by thy ſelfin thy mind, to call both ir, and 
thoſe things of which ic doth conhit, and into 
10- MF whichir ſhall be reſolved, by their own proper 
1 : M crue Names and appellations.For there is nothing 
n- M ſoeffecual to beget true Magnanimity, as to be 
he MY able truly and merhodically to examine and con- 
re. i fider all things that happen in this hfe, and ſo to 
n penetrate into their natures, that at the ſame 
2d time, this alſo may concurre in our apprehenfi- 
b. & ons: What is the true uſe of it? and what 1s 
zr 8 the true nature of this Univerſe, to which it 1s 
uſefull ? 
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uſefull ? How much in.regard e Univerſc 
may it be eſteemed ? how muctMh regard 0 
man,a Citizen of the ſupreme Citie, of which all 
other Cities in the World are as it were but 
houſes and families? 

XII, What is this that now my fancy is ſe 
upon? of what things-doth it confiſt ? hoy 
long canit lat ? which of all the vertues, is the 
proper vertue for this preſent uſe? as whether 
meekneſs, fortitude, truth, faith, ſincerity, cor- 
rencarion, or any of the reſt > Of every thing 
therefore thou muſt uſe thy ſelf ro ſay, Thi 
[ immediately | comes from God, This by tha 
fatall connexion and concatenation of things, or 
( which almoſt comes to one : ) by ſomecoin- 
cidentall caſualty. And as for this, ir proceed: 
from my neighbour, my kinſman, my fellow: 
through his ignorance indeed , becauſe he 
knows not what is truly natural unto him : But 
I know it, and therefore carry my ſelf toward 
him according to the natural the of fellowſhip, 
that is, kindly, and juſtly, + As for thoſe things 
that ofthemſelves are altogether indifferent, as 
in my beſt judgement-I conceive every thing 
to deſerve more or leſs,: ſo-I' carry my ſelf to- 
wards it. . | 

X11. If thou ſhalt intend that which: 1s pre- 
ſent, following the rule of right and reaſon care- 
fully, ſolidly, meekly, and ſhalt nor intermix 
any other buſineſſes, but ſhalt ſtudie this | oy] 
to preſerve thy Spirit impolluted, and pure, and 
as one that were even now ready to give up the 


ghoſt , ſhalt cleave unto Him without either 


hope or fear of any thing, inall things that = 
alt 
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ſhalt eirher doe or ſpeak, contenting thy ſelf 
with Heroical truth,thou ſhalt live happily ; and 
from this there is no man that can hinder thee. 

XIV. As Phyſicians [| and Chirargions | have 
always their inſtruments ready at hand for all 
ſudden cures, ſo have thou always thy Dog- 
mata ina readineſs for the knowledge of things, 
both divine and humane : and whatſoever thou 
doeſt,even in the ſmalleſt things that thou doeſt, 
thou muſt ever remember that mutual relation 
and connexion thar is between thefe two [ things 
divine, and things humane. | For without relat- 
on unto God, thou ſhalt never perform aright 
any \thing humane , nor ow the other ſide 
any thing divine | without ſome reſpef# had to 
things hamane. | 

XV. Be not deceived ; For thou ſhalt never 
live to reade thy moral Commentaries, nor the 
Acts of the ancient | famows) Romans and Gre- 
cians ; nor thoſe Excerpta from ſeveral Books; 
all which thou hadſt provided and laid up for thy 
ſelf, againſt thine 01d age. Haſten therefore ro 


> but 


wngs 
t, - an end, and giving over all vain hopes, help thy 
hingM {elf [5- rat, if thou careſt tor thy ſelf, as thou 


f to: oughteſt ro doe. 
XVI. To* fteale, to® ſow, tobuy, tobe *® at reſt, 
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n, XV. 
B. XI. n. 


pre-Ii to* ſee what 55 ro be dove ( which is not ſeen by &vr. 
are the eyes, but by another kind of fight : ) what *SeeB.iv. . 


mix} theſe words meane, and how imany ways to be 
»{3]|0 underſtood, they do not underſtand. 7he Body, 
andll the Soul, the Underſtanding. { As | the ſenſes 
> theſl [»atzrally, | belong to the body, and the defires 
ther} and affections to the ſoxl, ſo do the dogmata to 
hon | the nnderſtanding. 

halt XVII 


N, XXIX, 
*SeeB.Iy. 
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N. XXIV. 
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&viIL, To be capable of fancies and .imagina.f 
tions, is common to man and beaſt. To be vio- 
lently drawn and moved by the luſts and deſires 
| [ of the { oul,] is proper to wilde beaſts and mon- 
See Pref, ters; ſuch as Phalaris and Nero were. To fol 
pag. 12. * low reaſon for ordinary duties and actions, is 
Fe notes Common to them alſo, who believe not.that 
upon there be any gods,and{ for their advantage would 
Book makg no conſcience | to betray their own. Coun- 
VIII. 1. trey, and who, when once the doors be ſhut 
upon them, dare doe any thing. If therefore 
all things elſe be common to theſe likewiſe, it 
follows, that for a man to like and embrace al| 
bi things that happen and are deſtinated unto him, 
| and not to trouble and moleſt thar Spirit which 
is ſeated in the temple of his own breaſt, with a 
multitude of | vain ] fancies and imaginations, 
but to keep him propitious, and to obey him as 
a god, never either ſpeaking any thing contra- 
ry to truth, or doing any thing contrary 
to Juſtice, is the only true property of a 
good man, And ſuch an one, though no man 
ſhould believe that he liveth as he; doth, either 
ſincerely and conſcionably, or chearfully and 
contentedly , yet is he neither with any man at 
all angry for it, nor diverted by it from the way 
that leadeth to the end of his life, at which it 
behooves a man to arrive with all quietneſs, pu- 
rity, and alacrity, in all things without any 
manner of compulſion fitted and accommodated 
to his proper lot and portion, 
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THE FOURTH BOOK. 


Map Hat inward miſtris part [ of man, ] 
if it bein its own true natural 
WS, temper, is towards all worldly 
BY” chances and events ever ſo dif- 
BZ poſed and afeRed, that it will 
caſily turn and apply it ſelf to 
that which may be, and is within its own powet 
to compaſle, | when that cannot be which at firſt 
it intexded, | For it never doth abſolutely ad- 
g dit and apply ir ſelf to any one objec, bur 
whatſoever itis that it doth now intend and pro- 
ſecure, it doth proſecute it with * exception and * Gr.ue' 
ns, reſervation; ſo that whatſoever it is that falls 5-7efa:1gio 
| a5 our contrary | ro its firſt intentions,| even that gzos, 
ra-W afterwards ir makes its proper objet. Evetias 
aryl the fire when it prevails upon thoſe things that 
f aff arein his way ; by which things indeed alittle 
nan WW fire would have been quenched, bur a great fire 
her doth ſoon turn to its own nature, and ſo con- 
and ſume whatſoever comes in his way : yea, by 
1 ati thoſe very things it is made greater and 
vay im greater, 
d It TI. Let nothing be done raſhly and at ran- 
pu- | dom, bur all things according to the moſt exact 
ny 8 and perfe& Rules of Arr. "M 
ted Is They ſeek for themſelves private reti- $** B. X- 
ring-places, as Country villages, the ſea-ſhoar, *** 
mountains ; yea, thou thy ſelf art wont to long 
much after ſuch places, Bur all this | :hox myſt 
1EW know ] proceeds from ſimplicity in the higheſt 
; F degree. 
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degree. At whattime ſoever thou wilt, it is in| 
thy power to retire into thy ſelf, and ro be at 
reſt, For a man cannot retire any whither| 
for to be more at reſt, and freer from all buſi-| 
neſs, then to his own ſoul... He eſpecially who 
is before-hand provided of ſuch things within, | 
which whenſoever he doth withdraw himſelf} 
to look in, may preſently afford unco him per-i 
fe& eaſe and tranquillity. By * tranquillity I 
underſtand a decent orderly diſpoſition and 
carriage, free from all confuſion and tumultu-F 
ouſneſs. Aﬀord then thy ſelf this retiring} 
continually, and thereby refreſh and renew thy | 
ſelf. Let thoſe | preceprs | be brief and fun-| 
damenrtal, which as ſoon as thou doſt call them 
to mind, may ſuffice thee ro purge thy ſoul | 
throughly, and to ſend thee away well pleaſed} 
with thoſe things, whatſqever they be, which 
now again| after this ſhort withdrawin# of thy} 


bez 


i 


foul into ber ſelf : ] thou doſt return unto. | 


I 
Ts 


For what is it that thou art offended at ? Can it 


be at the wickedneſs of men, when thou doſt | 
call to mind this concluſion, that all reaſonable | 
creatures are made one for another ? and that it | 
1s part of _ to bear with them ? and that it is 3 


againſt their wills that they offend ? and how | 
many already, who | once 1;kgwiſe ) proſecuted | 
their enmities, ſuſpeRted, hated, and fiercely | 
contended, are now | long agoe | ſtretcht our, | 
and reduced unto Aſhes ? It is time for thee to [* 
make an cnd. As for thoſe things which among | 
the common chances of the world happenunto |! 
thee as thy particujar lot and portion, canſt |} 


5 
». 


_._ thou be difpleaſed with any of them, when chou | 


doſt j 
£ 
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doſt call that | ory ordinary | Dilemma to 
mind, Either 4 Providence, or [ Democritus his} 
Atomes; and with ir, whatſoever we brought 
to prove, that the whole world isas it were one 
City? And as for thy body, what canſt thou 
fear, if thou doſt conſider that thy Mind and 
Underſtanding, when once it hath recollected it 
ſelf, and knows its own power, hath in this life 


and Breath, ( whecher * it run' ſmoothly and *5$ee p77 
sently, or whether barſhly and rudely,) no num. xx; 
intereſt at all. but is —_—: indifferent : B. vrr. 
aſt heard and af. Xxxv1.-” 
ſented unto concerning either pain or plea- B-1X.X:1. 


and whatſoever elſe thou 


ſure > But the care of thine honour and re« 
putation will perchance diſtrat thee. How 
can. that be, it thou doſt look back, and 
conſider both how quickly all things that are 
are forgotten, and what an immenſe chaos 
of eternity was before , and will follow after 


2 all things, and the vanity of praiſe, and the 
2 inconſtancie and variableneſs of humane Judge- 


ments and opinions, and the narrowneſs of 


2 the place wherein it is limited and circum- 


ſcribed? For the whole earth is bur as one 
point, and of it, this inhabited part of it 
is bur a very little part, and of this parr, 
how many in number, and what manner of men 
are they that will commend thee ? What re- 


23 mainsthen, but tharthou often put in practice 

2 this kind of retiring of thy ſelfro this little part 

2 of thy ſelf, andabove all things, keep thy ſelf * Gr. w 

from diſtra&ion, and * intexd not any thing ve- 12Terei- 

hemently , but be free and conſider all things, vs, . 

bus 4 mas, | whoſe proper objeft is vertae, | as a® Gr. «s 
F 2 » may &pige 
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* Gr, os '* man, whoſe true nature ts to be kind and ſocias | 
arlpus ble: ] asaCinzen, as a mortal creature ? A- | 


+ 


7&, mong other _ which to conſider and look | 
See note into thou muſt uſe to withdraw thy felt, let thoſe 3 
14.and 18, two be among the moſt obvious and at hand, 
upon B. 1. One, that the things or obje&ts themſelves | 
and B. V. reach not unto the foul, but ſtand without {till 
num, v1. , | Lke bo or 

and quiet, and that it is from the opinion onely | 

which is within that all the cumult and all the | 

trouble doth ,proceed. The next, that all theſe 7 
things, which now thou ſeelt, ſhall within a |! 
very httle while be changed, and be no more : 
and ever call ro mind, how many changes and Z 
alterations 1n the world thou thy felt haſt alrea- 
dy been an eye-witneſs of in thy time, This [7 
world is merechanpe, and this lite, opinion, 

iv. It to anda and to be reaſonable 
be common unto all men, then 1s that reaſon, 
tor which we are termed reaſonable, common 
unto all. If reaſonin general, then is that rea- |? 
ton alſo which preſcribeth what is to be done |? 
and what not, common unto all, If that, then 
Law. If law, then are we fellow-Citizens, 
It ſo, then are we partners in ſome one | 
Common-weal, If fo, then the world is as i: 
were a Cine, For what other Common-weal is 
it thar all men can be ſaid to be members of > 
From this Common Cie it 1s, that Underſtan- 
ding, Reaſon, and Law 1s derived unto us, for |? 
trom whence elſe? For asthat which in me is | 
earthly, 1 have trom ſome [| common ] earth . 
and that which is moiſt, from ſome other Ele- 
ment iS imparted ,, as my breath and life hath 
11S proper tountain ; and that likewiſe which 
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s dry and fiery in me: ( for thereis nothing 
which doth not proceed from ſomething; as alſo 
there is nothing that can be reduced unto mere 
nothing: )ſo alſo1is there ſome{[ common beginning | 


from whence my underſtanding hach proceeded. 


V. As pgeneration is, ſo alſo death, a fecre 
of Nature's wiſedom, a mixture of Elements, 
reſolved into the ſame Elements again, a thing 
ſurely which no man ought to be aſhamed ot : 
in the ſeries of other fatal events and conſequen- 
ces, wluch a rational creature is ſubject unto, not 
improper or incongruous , nor Pad to the 
natural and proper conſtitution of man himſelt. 

VI. $uch and ſuch things, from ſuch and ſuch 
cauſes, muſt of neceſlity proceed, He that 
would not have ſuch things to happen, 1s as he 
that would have the figp-tree | grow | without 
any ſap or moiſture, In ſumme, remember 
this, that within a very little while , both thou 
and he ſhall both be dead, and atter a little while 
more, not ſo much as your names and memo« 
ries ſhall be remaining, 

VII. Let opinion be taken away, and no man 
will think himſelf wronged.[t no man ſhall think 
himſelf wronged,then is there no moreany ſuch 
thing as Wrong. 1 hat which makes not man him- 
ſelf the worſe , cannot make his life the worſe, 
neither can it hurt him either inwardly or out- 
wardly. It was expedient in nature that r 


ſhould be ſo, and therefore neceſſary. 

VIiI. Whatſoever doth happen in the world, 
doth happen juſtly, and ſo, if thou doſt well rake 
I ſay not only in right 

ble conſequences, 
but 


heed, thou ſhalt find it. 
order by a ſ/cries of inevita 
© hs 


See B. vi. 
num. 11, 
B, viir. 

num, x1. 
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but according to Juſtice, and as it were by 
way of equal diſtribution, according to the true 
worth of every thing. Continue then to take 
notice of it, as thou haſt begun, and whatſoever 
thou doeſt, doe it not without this prov3/o, that 
it be a thing of that nature that a pood man 
(as the word good is properly taken ) may doe 
it. This obſerve carefully in every ation. 

TX, Conceit no ſuch things as he that wron- 
Seth thee conceiveth, or would have thee to 
conceive, but look into the matter it ſelf,and ſee 
whatir is in very truth. 

XZ Theſe two rules thou muſt have always | 
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what Reaſon, proceedings from that Regal and ; 
ſupreme part, ſhall for the good and benefit of | 
men ſupgeſt unto thee. And ſecondly, if any || 
mah that is preſent ſhall be able to reQitie thee, |! 
of to turh thee from ſome | exroyrom | perſwa- 7 
ſion, that thou be always ready to chahge thy |? 
mind, and this change to proceed, not from any /? 
reſpe& of any pleaſure or credit thereon de- : 
pending, but always from ſome probable appa- |! 
rent ground of Juſtice , or of ſome publick | 
g06d thereby to be furthered , or from ſome |? 
other ſuch inducement. 3 
Ft. Haſt thou Reaſon? IT have. Why then | 
makeſt thou not uſe of it > For ifthy Reaſon 
doe her part, what more canſt thou require ? | 
XiT. As a patt hitherto thou haſt had a par- | 
ticuſar ſubſiſtence : and now ſhalt thou vaniſh | 
awav into the common ſubſtance of him who | 
firſt besor thee, or rather thou ſhalt be reſumed | 
again into thar original rational ſubſtance, _ 1 
ol 
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of which all others have iſſued and are propa- 
uu Many ſmall pieces of Frankincenſe are 
et upon the ſame Altar, onedrops firſt [" and i 
conſumed,} another after, and it comes all ro one. 
X11. Within ten daies | sf ſo it bappey ] thou 
ſhalt be eſteemed a god of them, who now if 
thou ſhalr return to the Dogmara and to the ho- 
nouring of Reaſon, will eſteem of thee no 


Y better then of a mere brute, and of an ape. 


XIV. Not as though thou hadſt thouſands of 
years toJive. Death hangs over thee : whileſt 
yet thou liveſt, whileſt thou maieſt be good. 

Xv. How much time and leiſure doth he 


$ ain, who is not curious to know what his neigh- 


bour hath ſaid, or hath done, or hath attempred, 
what he doeth himſelf, that it may be 


bur my 
juſt and holy ? or to expreſs it in Apatho's 


{ words, Not to look about upon the evil conditions of 
7 others, but to run on ſtraight in the line, without 
7; any looſe and extravagant agitation ? 


XV1i. He who is greedy of credit and reputa- 


FI tion after his death, doth not conſider, that they 


themſelves by whom he is remembred, ſhall 


7 ſoon after every one of them bedead , and they 
3 likewiſe that Aeon thoſe, until at laſt all me- 
3 mory,which hitherto by the ſucceſſion of men ad- 
z miring, and ſoon after dying, hath had its courſe, 


be quite extint, But ſuppoſe that both they 
that ſhall remember thee, and thy memory 
with them ſhould be immortal , what is thac 
to thee? I will not fay to thee after thou art 
dead, bur even to thee living, What is thy 
praiſe ? but onely for a ſecret and politick con- 


ſideration, which we call oizovouiey, or Diſpen- 
F 4 ſation ; 
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ſation : {| Pablick praiſes and commendaticn: | 
being ordinarily a ſtroug motive to araW men to | 
the love of vertze. | For as for that, that it is the | 
gift of nature | whatſoever t© commended in thee, 
what might be objefted from thence, \ let that now | 


that we are upon another conſideration, be o- | 
mitted as unſcaſonable. That which is fair and | 


goodly, whatſoever it be, and in what reſpeR 
ſoever it be, that it is fair and goodly, it is (0 
of it ſelf, and terminates in it ſelf, not admit- 


ting praiſe as a part or member : that therefore | 
which is praiſed, is not thereby made either ber- | 
ter or worſe. This I underſtand even of thoſe i 
things that are commonly called fair and good, | 
as thoſe which are commended either for the || 
matter it ſelf, or for curious workmanſhip. As | 
for that which is truly good, what can it ſtand in 


ery $5 ISS 


OT OT 


need of | to commend it | more then either | 
Juſtice or Truth; or more then either kindneſs or | 


modeſtic ? For which of all thoſe either becomes 


good or fair, becauſe commended , or diſpraiſed 
fuffers any damage ? Doth the Emerald become 
worſe init ſelf, or more vile,if it be not commen- 
ded ? Doth gold, or ivory, or purple ? Is there 
any thing that doth, though never ſo common, as 
a knife, a flower, or a tree ? 


p 


[ 
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XVIT. If fo be that the ſouls remain after 


death [' ſay they that will not believe it, | how 
is the aire from all eternity able to contain 


them ? How is the earth | /ay F, | ever from |? 
that time able to contain 'the bodies of them | 


that are buried? For as here the change and 


reſolution of dead bodies into another kinde ot | 


fubſliſtence, ( whatſoever it be, ) makes place 
for 


y 
2 
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Sr other dead bodies : ſo the ſouls after death 


ex to Fansferred into the aire, after they have con- 
S the Wer(ed there a while, are either by way of tran(- 
thee, Fhuration, or transfuſion, or conflagration, re- 


Fived again into thar original rational ſub- 
- ance, from which all others do proceed, and 
EÞ give way to thoſe ſouls, who before coupled 
d aſſociated untoliÞpdies, L- begin to (ub- 


Ss ſ0Þ$# ſingle. ] This, upon a ſuppoſition that the 
mit- || puls atter death do for a while ſubſiſt ſingle, 
fore Fay be anſwered. And here, ( beſides the 
ber- Mumber of bodies ſo buried and contained by 
hoſe he earth, ) we may further conſider the num- 
D0d, Ser of ſeveral beaſts, eaten by us men and by 
the {ther creatures. For notwithſtanding that ſuch 

As & multitude of them is daily conſumed, and as it 


d in| 


Frere buried in the bodies of the eaters, yer is 
ther Mhe ſame place and body able to contain them, 


2, 
£4 


S or fy reaſon of their converſion partly into bloud, 
mes Þartly into aire and fire, Whart in theſe things 
iſed ſs the ſpeculacion of truth ? to divide things into 
»me fFhat which is paſſive and material, and that 
1en- Fwhich is aRiveiand formal. 

ere [4 XVIII, Not to wander out of the way, but up- 
1,45 Fn every motion and deſire to perform thar 
{which is juſt : and ever to be carefull to attain 
ter Fo the true natural apprehenſion of every fancie 
that preſents it ſelf, 

1 XIX, Whatſoever is expedient unto thee, O 
World, is expedient unto me. Nothing can be 
Junſcaſonable unto me as either coming be- 


em 


nd Mf fore, or after its due time, which tinto thee is 
of [tſeaſonable. Whatſoever thy ſeaſons bear , 
7 ſhall ever by me be eſteemed as happy fruit, and 
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increaſe. 
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increaſe. O Nature ! from thee are all thing 
in thee ail things ſubſiſt, and to thee all ten 
Could he ſay of Athens, Thou lovely Citie | 
Cecrops ? and ſhalt not thou ſay of the Worl(f 
Thou levely Citie of God ft | x; <8 
XX. They will fay commonly, Aeddle wits 
with many things, if thou wilt live chearful 
Certainly there is nothingerter, thea tor! 
man to confine himſelf to neceſſary aRions, ti 
ſuch and ſo many only, as reaſon in a creatur: 
that knows ir ſelf born for ſociety, will conſſ 
mandand enjoyn. This will not only procur 
that chearfulneſs, which from the goodne6 Þ 
but that alſo which from the paucitie of aRionÞÞ 
doth uſually proceed. For fince it is fo, thaf 
moſt of thoſe things which we either ſpeak 0: 
doe are unneceſſary, if a man ſhall cut then 
off, it muſt needs follow that he ſhall thereb 
gain much leiſure, and fave much trouble , ani 
therefore at every aRion a man muſt privately 
by way of admonition ſuggeſt unto himſelf 
What ? may not this that I now goe about beſt 
of the number of unneceſſary ations? Neither 
muſt he uſe himſelf ro cut off actions only, but 
thoughts and imaginations alſo, that are un: 
neceſſary , for ſo will unneceſſary conſequent 
aQions the better be preventedand cut off. 
XXT. Trie alſo how a i mans life ( o'f 
one who is well pleaſed with rhoſe things whar-Þ 
ſoever, which among the common changes ad 
charices of this world fall to his own lot and 
ſhare, and can live well contented, and fully 
ſatisfied in the juſtice of his own proper preſent 
a&ion, and in the goodneſs of his diſpoſition = 
the 
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e future : ) 'will agree with thee. Thou haſt 
zd experience of that other kind of life : make 
ow triall of this alſo. Trouble not thy ſelf 
ny more henceforth, reduce thy ſelf unto per- 


zainſt himſelf that he doth offend : [ hy 
bowldit trouble rlze ? | Hath any thing bhappen- 
dunto thee? It is well, whatſoever it be, it s 
at which of all the common chances of the 
zorld from the very beginning in the fer4ex of 
|| other things that have happened, or ſhall hap- 


0 comprehend all in. few words , Out life is 
ort ; we muſt endeavour to gain the preſent 
ime with beſt diſcretion and juſtice, Uſe re- 
reation with ſobnety, | 

XX11, Either this: world is a K6-uG-, or a 
omely piece, becauſe all diſpoſed and governed 
dy certain order : or if it be a mixture, though 
onfuſed, yer {till if is a Kiqu@®, a comely piece. 
or is it poſſible that in thee there ſhould be 


 beſany beauty at all, and that in the whole world 


there ſhoutd be nothing bur diſorder. and con- 
Sfuſion? and all things in it too, [: by nateral 
afferent properties ] one from another diffe- 
Yrenced and diſtinguiſhed ; and yet through. dif- 


fuſed, and by natural Sympathie one to another 


united, as they ate ? 


Xx11. 4A black, | or, mation ] diſpoſition, 
an effeminate difÞoſition, au bang imxorable dif- 
poption, a Wilde inhumane diſpoſution, a ſheepiſh 
aifpoſition, 4 childiſh diſpoſition, a bleckiſh, a 
falſe,a [curril, a fraudulent a tyranmical : | what 
then ? ] If he be a ſtranger in the world that 

knows 


SeeB. vr. 
n. 3s. 
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knows not the things that are init, why n 
he a ſtranger as well, that wonders at the thin 
that are done in it ? | 
XXIV. Heis a true fugitive, that flies fro, 
reaſon, by-which men are ſociable. He 6iy 
who. cannot fee with the eyes of his underſta 
ding. He :poor, that ſtands in'need of anothe 
and hath not/in himſelf all things needtull f 
this life, He an Apofteme of the world, who 
being diſcontented with thoſe things that hay 
pen unto him in the world, doth as it we 
Apoſtatize, and ſeparate himſelf from comme 
Nature's rational Adminiſtration. For th 
ſame nature it is that brings this unto thet 
whatſoever it be, that firſt brought thee into thi 
world. He is a ſeparatiſt from the Cirtie [ 
the whole world, | who \ by irrational ation: 
withdraws his own ſoul from that One and coniY* 
mon ſoul of all rational Creatures. : 
XXV. There is, who without ſo much as iF: 
Coat, and there 1s, who without ſo much a 
a book, doth put Philoſophie in practice. | 
am half. naked, neither have. I:\bread to cal 
and yet I depart not from: Reaſon, ſaith on: 
But I fay; I want the fodd:of good teaching 
and inſtruQions ; and yet I depart not frowF 
Reaſon. Nocek DEP E | 
XXVI. What Art and Profeſſion ſoevei! 
thou haſt learned, endeavour to affect it, - 
comfort thy ſelf in-it. , and paſs the remain 
der of thy life as one who from his wholg 
hearc commits himſelf, and whatſoever be| 
longs - unto him, unto the gods; and af 
tor men, carrie not thy ſelf either tyranF 
ically 


x 
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cally, or ſervilely towards any. 
'XXV11. Confider in thy minde, for examples 
ke, the times of Veſpaſian : Thou ſhalt ſee 
t the ſame things, ſome marrying, fome 
inging up children, ſome ſick, ſome dying, 
me fighting, ſome fteaſting, ſome merchandi- 
ng, ſome tilling, ſome flattering, ſome boa- 
ing, ſome ſuſpecting, ſome undermining, ſome 
iſhing to die, ſome fretting and murmuring at 
cir preſent eſtate, ſome wooing, ſome hoar- 
Wng, ſome ſeeking after Magiſtracies, and ſome 
ter Kingdoms. And is not that their age quite 
FFver, and ended? Again, conſider now the 
mes of Trajan, There likewiſe thou ſceſt the 
cry ſelf-ſame things, and that age alſo is now 
Wver and ended, In the like manner conſider 
her periods, both of times, and of whole na- 
ons, and ſee how many men, after they had 
ith all their might and maine intended and 
. Mroſecuted ſome one worldly thing or other, 
id ſoon after drop away, and were reſolved in- 
d the Elements. But eſpecially thou muſt 
"..all ro minde them, whom thou thy ſelf | i 
by !3fe-time | haſt known much diſtracted | a- 
Mont vain things, | and in the mean time neg- 
M&X4ing to doe that, and cloſely ard unſepara- 
Sly ( as fully ſatisfied with it, ) to adhere un- 
Mo it, which their own proper conſtitution did 
Fequire. And here thou muſt remember, thar 
| @by carriage in every buſineſs muſt be according 
$0 rhe worth and due proportion of it ; for ſo 


ol : 
Jhalr chou not eaſily be | rired ozt | ard vexed, 


| . f chou ſhalr not dwell upon ſmall matters longer 
: hen 15 fitting. 


XXVI1II, 
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XXVIIt. Thoſe words which qnce were con 
man and ordinary, axe now become obſcu 
and obſolete; and ſo the names of men og 
commonly known and famous, are now becyn 
ina manner obſcure and obſolete names. C 
millus, Ceſo, Voleſins, Leonnatys ;, and after 
while, Scipio, Cato, then Auguſtms, then Adr 
anus, then Anteninus Pixs : All rheſe in a ſhun 
time will be out of date, and { as things of 4 
other world as it were , | become fabuloy 
And thisI ſay of them who once ſhined as th 
wonders of their ages; for as for the reſt, n 
ſoqner are they expired, then with them 4 
their fame and memorie, And what 1s it the 
that ſhall always be remembred ? all is yaniy 
What is it that we muſt beſtow our care and 
ligence upon? even upon this only : That ow 
mindes and wills be juſt, that our a&jons ht 
charitable ; that our ſpeech be never deceirfull 
or,[ that or underſtanding be wot ſubjett ta error, 
that our inclinatian be- always fet to embracyi 
whatſoever ſhall happen ynto us, as neceſſarief 
as uſual, as ordinary, as lowing from ſuch a be# 
ginning, and ſuch a fountain, [ from which bot] 
thow thy ſelf, and all things are. | Willing] 
therefore and wholly ſurrender up thy ſelf un 
ro that fatal concatenation , yielding up thy 
ſelf uato the Fates, to be diſpoſed of ar theiry 
pleaſure. | 

XX1X, Whatſoever is now preſent, and from 
day to day hath its exiſtence , all obje&s of 
memories, and the mindes and memories them-Iif 
ſelves, inceſſantly conſider , all things thar are, 
have their being by change and alteration, = 

thy 
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hy ſelf therefore often to meditate upon this, 
hat the Nature of the Univerſe delights in no- 
ing more, then in altering thoſe things thac 
re, and in making others like unto them. So 
hat we may ſay, that whatſoever is, is but asit 
vere the ſeed of that which ſhall be. For if 
ou think that that only is ſeed, which either 
he =_ or the wombe receiveth, thou art very 
imple. 

XXX, Thou art now ready to die, and yet 
aſt thou not attained to that perfeR ſimplicity - 
hou art yet ſubje& to many troubles and per- 

bations , not yet free from all fear and ſuſpi- 
ion of external accidents; nor yet either ſo 
neekly diſpoſed rowards all men, as thou 

ouldeſt, or ſo afﬀected as one whoſe only 
udy, and only wiſedom is, to be juſt in all his 
Rions. 

XXX1, Behold and obſerve, what is the ſtate 


Df their rational part, and thoſe that the world 


Joth account wiſe, ſee what things they flie and 


jeſi@re afraid of, and whar things they hunc after. 


XX&17. In another mans minde and under- 
anding thy evil cannox ſubſiſt, nor 1n any pro- 
er temper or diſtemper of the natura] conſtiu- 
ion of thy body, which is bur as it were the 
oat or cottage of thy ſoul, Wherein then, 


Sutin that part of thee, wherein the conceit and 


apprehenſion of any miſery can ſubliſt > Let nor . 


har part therefore admit any ſuch conceit, and 
hen all is well. Though thy body, which is ſo 


.|Mear it, ſhould either be cut or burn, or ſuffer 


arc 


[Foy corruption or putrefaQion , yer ler that 
uſeparc to which ic belongs ro judge of _ 


thy 


e 
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SE 
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be ſtill at reſt; that is, Let her judge this, th; 
whatſoever it is, thar+ equally may happen to 
wicked man and to a good man, is neithe 
good nor. evil. For that which happens equa 
to him that lives according to Nature, | ay; 
him that doth nor, } is neither according to n; 
ture, nor againſt it ,, | aud by tonſequent, neithy 
good, nor bad. | | 

XXX11T. Ever conſider and think upon th 
world, as being but one living ſubſtance, an 
having but one ſoul, and how all things in th 
world are terminated into one ſenſitive power 
{ or, terminate into one general ſenſe, ] ani 
are done by one general motion as it were 
and deliberation | of that one ſol ,] and ho 
all things that are, concurre in the cauſe 0 
one anothers being ; and by what manner 0 
connexion and concatenation all chings happen 

XXX1V. What art thou, | that better and 4 
vige part-excepted ] but, as EpiQterus ſaid wel 
a wretched ſoul, appointed to carry a carkaſſe 
&nd down ? 

XXXV. To fuffer change, can be no hurt} 
as no benefit it is, by chanse to attain to being 


The age andtime of the world is as it were 


floud and ſwift current, conſiſting of the thing 
that are brought ro paſs in the world; For a 
ſoon as any thing hath. appeared, and is paſſel 
away, another ſucceeds; and that alſo will pr 
ſently our of ſighr. | 

XXXVI Whatſoever . doth happen in the 
world, is { i» the courſe of nature | as uſual and 
ordinarie as a. Roſe. in the Spring, ard fruit | 
Sommer.Of the ſame narure is ſickneſs and _ 
| | ſlander 
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ſlander, and lyins in wait, and whatſoever 
elſe ordinarily Joth unto fools uſe to be occaſt- 
on either of joy or ſorrow. That which ſuc- 
ceeds, whatſoever it be, doth always very na- 
urally; and as it were familiarly, follow upon 
Whac which was before. For thou muſt conſider 
Thc things of the world, not as a looſe indepen- 
dent number , conſiſting merely of neceſſary 
vents ; but as a diſcreet connexion of things 
drderly and harmoniouſly diſpoſed. There 1s 
hen to be ſeen in the things of che world, not a 
dare ſucceſſion, but an admirable. correſpon- 
lence and affinity, | 
XXXVIL Letthat of Heraclitus never be out 
pf thy mind, that the death of earch is water , 
nd the death of water 1Saire, and thedeath 
f aire is fire; and ſo on the contrary. Re- 
nember him alſo who was ignorant whither the 
ay did lead, and how that Reaſon being the 
hing by which all things in the world are ad- 
iniftred; and which men are continually and 
noſt inwardly converſant with, yet is the 


t Wing which ordinarily they are moſt in oppo- 


tion with ; and how thoſe things which aaily 
appefi among them, ceaſe nor daily to be 
range unto them, and that we ſhould not 
ither ſpeak or 'doe any thing as men in their 
ep, [ by opinion and bare 1magination: | for 
en we think we ſpeak and doe, and that | we 
ft not be \ as children, who follow their fa- 
ers [ example, | for beſt reaſon alleging their 
ire' x4.%7 Tag ripauy; Or, As | by ſueceſs 
ve tradition from our fore-fathers } we have res 


eved it, | Ws 
G XXXV111- 
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XXXvI11. Even asif any of the gods ſhoull 
tell thee, thou ſhalt certainly die to morrow, or 
next day, thou wouldſt not ( except thou wer 
extreamly baſe and puſillanimous ) take it for 
great benefit, rather to die the next day after, 
then to morrow : ( for alas, what is the diffe 
rence ! ) ſo [| for the (ame reaſon | think it nf 
See num, Zreat matter to die rather many years after, 
Fj then the very next day. | 

- NXXIX. Let it be thy perpetual meditation 
how many Phyſicians who once looked ſo grim, 
and ſo tetrically ſhrunk their brows upon thei 
Patients, are dead and gone themſelves. Hoy 
many Aſtrologers, after that in great oſtentation 
they had foretold the death of ſome others 
how many Philoſophers, after ſo many elabd 
rate tra&s and volumes concerning eicher mor 


taliry, or immortality ; how many brave Car 
rains and Commanders , after the death ani 
flaughter of ſo many ; how many Kings an 
 Tyrants, after they had with ſuch horror an 
—_— abuſed their power upon mens lives 


as though themſelves had been immortal , hoy 
many, that I may ſo ſpeak, whole Cities [ bet 
men and Towns, ©] Helice, Pompeii, Hercul 
num,and others innumerable,are deadand Sor . 
Run them over alſo, whom thou thy ſelf, 0 
after another, haſt known in thy time to dro 
away. Such and ſuch a one took care of ſud 
- and ſuch a ones burial, and ſoon afrer was bu 
RC ried himſelf, So one, ſo another: and al 
h w— things in a ſhorttime. *For herein lieth al 
: * indeed, ever to look upon all things that belong 


: unto man, as things for rheir continuanct 
FT | [ th 


See notes, 
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| that laſt bat ] fromday to day , | or, that are 
but for a day : | and for their worth, moſt vile, 
and contemptible;as| for example,wFhat is man? ] 
| That which but the other day | when he was con- 
ceived | was vile * ſyivel,, and within few daies gg ome 
ſhall be either an embalmed carkaſſe, or mere * greek 
aſhes. Thus muſt thou according to | trath yy&Zeuoy, 
and 'nature,throughly confider,how | mazy's life | See B. vt: 
is but for a very moment of time, and ſo depart num, x7: 
meek and contented": even as if a ripe 
Olive falling, ſhould praiſe, the ground thar 
_ herand give thanks to the tree that begar 
er. | | 
XL. Thou muſt belike a promontory of the 
ſea, againſt which though the waves beat conti- 
nually, yet both it ſelf ftands, and abour it are 
thoſe ſwelling waves tilled and quieted. 

XLT. Oh, wretched I, to whom this miſ- 
chance is happened ! nay, happy I, to whom 
this thing being happened, I can continue with- 
out grief, neither wounded by that which is 
preſent , nor in fear of that which is to come. 
For as for this, it might have happened untoany 
man, but every man having ſuch a thing be- 

Al fallen him, could not have continued without 
pick Why then ſhould that rather bean un- 
appineſs., then this a happineſs ? Bur how- 
ever, canſt thou, O man, term that unhappi- 
neſs, which js no miſchance to the nature of 
man ? canſt thou think that a miſchance to the 
nature of man,which is not comrary to the[ exd; 
and ] will of his nature ? What then haſt thou 
learned to be the will of man's nature ?' Doth 

that theti which hath happened unto thee, hinder 
G 2 thee 
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thee from being juſt? or magnanimous ? or tem- 


perate ? qr wiſe? or circumſpec? or true?-Or mo- 
deſt? or free? or fromany thing elſe of all thoſe 


things in the preſent enjoying and poſſeſſion 
whereof the nature of man is tully ſatisfied, as 
then enjoying all that is proper unto her? Noy 
ro conclude; upon all occaſion of ſorrow remem- 
ber henceforth to make uſe of this Dogma, that 
© to undergoe this, whatſoever it is that hath hap- 
pened unto thee, is in very deed no ſuch thing 
of it ſelf as unhappineſs, but that to bear it 
Senerouſly, is certainly great happineſs. 

XLILI. It is but an ordinary courſe one, yetit 
is a good effeQtual remedy againſt the fear of 
death, for a man to conſider in his mind the ex 
amples of ſuch,who greedily and covetouſly ( as 
it were) did for a long time enjoy their lives, 
What have they got more, then they whoſe 
deaths have been untimely ? Are not they them- 
ſelves dead at the laſt? as Cadicianus, Fabius, 
Julianus, Lepidus, or any other who in their 
life-time having buried many , were at the laſt 
buried themſelves. The whole ſpace of any 
man's life is bur little, and as little as it is, 

_ with what troubles, with what manner of diſpo- 
4 Gr - © fitions, and in. the. ſociery of how wretched 
Tem. 78 body mult it be paſſed? Let it be therefore unto 
Tp!y*pi- thee altogether as a matter of indifferencic, 
yio) . that For if: thou ſhalt look backward , behold what 
gt” 8 an infinite Chaos of time doth preſent it ſelfunto 
XW to = thee; andas infinite a Chaos, if thou ſhalt look 
ape-which forward. In that which is ſo infinite, what diffe- 
importeth Tece can there be between that which liverh but 
many a- three days, and * that which liveth three ages? 
es, XL111. Let 
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XLI. Let thy courſe ever be the moſt com- 
noſe MI P<endious way. The moſt compendious is that 
which 1s according to nature : | that zs ] in all 
1 : WI Poth words and deeds, ever to follow that which 
1s moſt ſound and perfe&. For ſuch a reſolution: 


= will free a man from all crouble, ſtrife, diſſem- 
tha: WY Þling, and otentation. 
hap- | 
hing 
| THE FIFTH BOOK. 


«SLAP N the morning when thou findeſt 
gel PB thy ſelf unwill iſe,conſtd 
_ | PLP thy ſelf unwilling to riſe,conſider 
kg P/az With thy ſelf preſently, it is to 
(a ER ; Pabe-; a man's work that Iam 
irredup. AmT then yet unwil- 


ling to goe about thar, for which 
[1 my ſelf was born and brought forth into this 
world? Or was I made for this, to lay me down, 
- Wand make much of my ſelf in a warm bed? O 
[af {bur this is pleaſing. And was it then for this that 
thou wert born, that thou mighteſt enjoy plea- 


"2 ſure? Was it not in very truth tor this,that thou 
ſpo- mighteſt [ always } be buſte and in ation? Seeſt 


od ;M<bou not | how all things in the world beſides, Jhow 
every Tree and Plant, how Sparrows and Ants, 
Spiders and Bees, how all intheir kind are in- 
hat cent | as zt were | orderly to perform whatſoever 
( towards the preſervation of this orderly Uni- 
verſe , or, of this Univerſe, which dcth conſiſt of 
ﬀe- $1 2rer ) naturally doth, become and belong unto 
bur em? And wilt not thou doe that which 
belongs unto a man to doe? Wilt not thou 
ret fVnng to Goe that which thy wature doth 
G 3 require ? 
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require ? But thou muſt have ſome reſt, Yes, 
thou muſt. Nature hath of that alſo, as well 
as of eating and drinking, allowed thee a certain 
Nint. Burt thou goeſt beyond thy ſtint,and beyond 
that which would ſuffice,and in matcer of ation, 
there thou comeſt ſhort of that which thou may- 
eſt. It muſt needs be therefore,that thou doſt not 
love thy ſelf, for ifrthou didſt, thou wouldit alſo 


love thy Nature,and that which thy nature doth | 


ropoſe unto her ſelfas her end. Others,as many 
as take pleaſure in their trade and profeſlion,can 
even pine themſelves at their works, and negle& 
. their bodies and their food for it ; and doſt 
thou leſs honour thy nature, then an ordinary 
mechanick his trade , or a good dancer his art ? 
then a covetous man his filyer, and a vain-glo- 
rious man applauſe? Theſe to whatſover they 
take an affeftion, can be content to want their 
meat and ſleep, to further that every one which 
they affe&: and ſhall ations 29 Yan to the 
common good of humane ſociety , feem more 
vile unto thee, or worthy of leſs reſpeR 
and intention? 


T1. How eafie a thing is it for a man to put . 


off from him all turbulent adventitious imagi- 
rations, and preſently to be in perfe& reſt and 
tranquillity? | | 

- Nt. Think thy ſelf fir and worthy to ſpeak or 
to doe any thing thatis according to Nature, and 
let not the reproch, or report of ſome that may 
enſue ppon it, ſever ] deterre thee. If it be right 
and honeſt to be ſpoken or done, undervalue not 


thy ſelf ſo much -as to be diſcouraged from it. 


As for them, they haye their own rational over- 
ES | ruling 
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_ part, and their own proper inclination : 
which thou muſt not ſtand and look abour to 
take notice of, but goe on ſtraight, whither 
both thine own particular and the common 
nature do lead thee; and the way of both 
theſe is but one. 

Iv. I continue my courſe by actions accor- 
ding to nature, until I fall and ceaſe, breathing 
out my aſt breath into that air, by which con- 
tirually breathed in I did live ; and falling upon 
that earth, our of whoſe gifts and fruits my fa- 
ther gathered his ſeed, my mother her bloud, 
and my nurſe her milk, out of which for fo 
many years I have been provided, borh of meat 
and drink. And laſtly, which beareth me thac 
tread upon it, and beareth with methat ſo many 
ways do abuſeit, [ or, and ſo freely make ſe of 
it, ſo many ways to ſo many ends. 

V. No man can admire thee for thy ſharp a- 
cute language, | ſuch is thy natural diſability 
that way. | Be it ſo: yer there be many other 
[ good] things, for the want of which thou canſt 
not plead the want of natural ability. Ler them 
be ſeenin thee, which depend wholly from thee, 
fincerity, gravity, laboriouſneſs , contempt of 
pleaſures , be not querulous, be content with 
little ; be kind, be tree; avoid all ſuperfluicy, 
all vain pratling , be magnanimous. Doſt nor 
thou perceive, how many things there be, which 
notwithſtanding any pretence of natural indiſpo- 
ſition and unfitnefle , thou mighteſt have per- 
| formed and exhibited, and yer ſti!l thou doft 

voluntarily continue drooping downwards ? 


Or wilt - thou ſay, that iris through defect 
=—_— of 
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of thy natural conſticurion, that thou art con- 
ſtrained ro murmur, to be baſe and wretched , 
to flatter , now to accuſe, and now to pleaſe, 
and pacifie thy body , to be vain- glorious, to be 


d 


ſo giddy-headed and unſetled in thy thoughts? 
nay ( witneſſes be the Gods ) of all theſe thou 


mighteſt have been rid long agoe : Only this . 


thou muſt haye been contented with, to have 
born the blame of one that is ſomewhat ſlow 
and dull. Wherein thon muſt ſo exerciſe thy 
ſelf, as one who neither doth much take to 


—— 


heart this his nat 


rc 


himſelf in it. 


ural defeR, nor yet pleaſerh 


FF. Such there be, who when they have 
done a good turn to any, are ready to ſet 
them- on the ſcore for it, | and to require 
retaliation. | Others there be, who rhough 
they ſtand not upon retaliation, ro require any, 
yet they think with rhemſelves nevertheleſs, 
that ſuch a one is their debtor, and they 
know | as their word is | what they have done. 
Others again there be, who when they have 
done any ſuch thing, do not ſo much as 
know what they haye done , bur are like 
unto the vine, which beareth her grapes , 
and when once ſhe hath born her own pro- 
per fruit, | & contented, ] and ſeeks for no 
further recompence. * As a Horſe after a 
race, anda hunting-dos when he hath hun- 


ted, and a Bee when ſhe hath made her 


hony, look not for applauſe and commen- 
teen, F7}_ dation; ſo neither doth that man | char 
' rightly doth ayderſtaud his own nature | when 


he hath done a good turn : bur from one doth 


pro- 
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procezd to doe another , even as the vine 
after ſhe hath once born fruit in her own pro- 
per ſeaſon, is ready for another time. Thou 
therefore. muſt be one of them, who what they 
doe, barely doe it withour any further thought, 
and are in a manner unſenfible of what they doe. 
Nay [ bat, will ſome reply perchayce | this very 
e Wihinga rational man is bound unto,to underſtand 
y [what it is that he doerh. Forit is the property,ſay 
y i {Wthey, of one thar is naturally ſociable, to be 
0 

h 


ſenlible that he doth operate ſociably ; nay, 

and to deſire, that the party himſelf chatis ſo- 

ciably dealt with, ſhould be ſenſible of it too. 
'e ML 7 anſwer, | That which thou ſayelt 1s true in- 
et {MWdeed, bur the true meaning of that which is 
re MW faid chou doſt not underſtand. And therefore 
h |MWzrt thou one of thoſe firſt whom 1 mentioned, 
yv, Wl For they alſo are led by a probable appearance 
's, WW of reaſon. But if thou dolt deſire to »nderſtand 
y ME truly what it is that 1s ſaid, fear not that chou . 
e. Wl ſhaſt therefore give over any ſociable action. 
{ ' VI83. The form of thqyAthenians prayer did 
as WW run thus; O rain, rain, pod Fupiter, upon all 
ke Wl thegronnds and fields that belong to the Athenians. 
5 , I Either we ſhould not pray at all, or more ablo- 


o- I lutely and freely ; | and not every one for him- 
no Wl [elf and his own only. | 

a MW viii, As we fay commonly, The Phyſician 
n- W bath preſcribed unco this man, riding ; uno ac. 


er © other, cold baths; unto a third, i» goe. bare- 
n- | foot: ſoitisalike to ſay, The Na-ure 01 the 
at | Univerſe hath preſcribed unto thys maa ſickneis, 
en ſl or blindneſs, or ſome loſs or damage.) or jome 
&þh BW fuch thing. * For as there, when we foy »: a 
'Q- | PRYL Can 
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Phyſician that he hath preſcribed any thing, our 
meaning is, that he hath appointed this for that, 
as ſubordinate and conducing to health : fo 
here, whatſoever doth happen unto any, is-or- 
dained unto him as a thing ſubordinate unto the 
Fates, and therefore do we ſay of ſuch things, 
that they do vufaivery,that 1s, happen, or, fall ti 
gether, as of ſquare ſtones,when either in wals or 
pyramides in a certain poſition they fit one ano- 
ther, and agree as it were in an harmony, the 
maſons ſay, that they do «vuPBaivey, as if thou 
ſhouldſt ſay, fall together : ſo that in the gene- 
rall, [ though the things be divers that make it ] 
yet the conſent or harmony it ſelf is but one. 
And as the whole world is made np of all the 

rticular bodies in it, one perfe& and compleat 

ody, of the ſame nature that particular bodies 
are of, ſo is the _— of particular cauſes 
[ and events | one general one, of the ſame na- 
ture that particular cauſes are. What I now 
ſay, even they that are mere Idiots are not ip- 
norant of: for they fy commonly 7i7o 79ceey 
am,that is, T bis his Deſtinie bath brought upon 
him. This therefore is | by the Fates ] pro- 
perly and particularly brozghr upon this, as that 
unto this | i» particular ] 1s by the Phyſician 
preſcribed. Theſe therefore let us accept of 
inlike manner, as we do thoſe that are preſcri- 
, bed unto us by our Phyſicians ; For them alſo in 
themſelves ſhall we finde to contain many harſh 
things, but we nevertheleſs, in hope of health 
and recoverie, accept of them. Let the fulfil- 
ling and accompliſhment of thoſe thinss which 
the common nature hath determined, be - 
thee 
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thee as thy health, Accept then, and be plea- 

ſed with whatſoever doth happen, though 0- 

{ Mtiberwiſe barſh and unpleaſing, as tending to 

\r. What end, to the health and welfare of the Uni- 

he MWrerſe, and to Jove's happineſs and proſperity, 

5s {Wfor this whatſoever it be, ſhould not have been 

:3- MW. 77odicea, had it not ® condaced to the good of * Zpepey 
or {tbe Univerſe. For neither doth any ordinarie *urizeeey 
o. MWparticular nature bring any thing to paſs, that is 

he {Woot co whatſoever is within the ſphere of its 

ou (WM own proper adminiſtration and government a- 

+. {© grccable and ſubordinate. For theſe two con- 

] liderations then thou muſt be well pleaſed with 

e. Moy thing that doth happen unto thee, Firſt, 

he IM becauſe that for thee properly it was brought to 

ar MW £45, and unto thee it was preſcribed, and that 

;es Ml from the very beginning by the ſeries and con- 

ſes MW nexion of the firſt cauſes, ir hath ever had a re- 

2. Wl ference unto thee, And ſecondly, becauſe the 

good ſucceſs and perfe&t welfare, and indeed the 


v1 very continuance of Him that is the Adminiſtra- 
s 12: of the whole, doth ir a manner depend on 
ou Wl f- For the whole ( becauſe whole, therefore 
o. © tire and perfe&t; ) is maimed and mutilated, 
ar I "f cou ſhale cut off any thing ar all, whereby 
an I *Þe coherence and contiguity ( as of parts, fo ) 


of 8 of cauſes is maintained and preferved. Of 
which certain it is, that thou doſt (as much as 
lieth in thee, ) cut off, and in ſome fort vio- 
\ I {ently take ſomewhat away, as often as thou art 
th I difpleaſed | with any thing that happeneth. | 

Tx. Be not diſcontented, be not diſheartned, 
þ |} Þ< nor our of hope, if oftenir ſucceed nor fo 
well with thee punRually and preciſely to _ 

| a 
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all things according to the right dogmata, but 
being once caſt off, 7et#r» unto them again : and 
as for thoſe many and more frequent occur- 
rences \ either of worldly diſtrattions, or buman 
infirmities, | which as a man thou canſt not but 
in ſome meaſure be ſubje& unto, be not. thou 
diſcontented with them ; but however, love and 
affe& that | o»ly | which thou doſt retarn unto : 
[ a Philoſopher*s life, and proper occupation after 
the moſt exatt manner. ] And when thou doſt 
return to thy Philoſophie , return not unto 
it [| as the manner of ſome ts after” play and li- 
berty as it were, | to their School-Maſters and 
Pedagogues ; but as they that have ſore eyes to 
their ſponge and egge ; or as another to his 
cataplaſme, or as others to their fomentations:; 
ſo ſhalt not thou make it a matter of oſtentation 
atall to obey reaſon , but of eaſe and comfort, 
And remember thar Philoſophie requireth no- 
thing of thee, but what thy nature requireth; 
and wouldeſt thou thy ſelf deſire any thing that 
is not according to nature? for which of theſe 
[ /ayeft thou, that which xs accoraing to Natare, 
or againſt it, ] is of it ſelf more kinde and plea- 
ſing? Is it not for that reſpe& eſpecially, that 


pleafure it ſelf is to ſo many mens hurt and 


overthrow, moſt prevalent, | becauſe eſteemed 
commonly moſt kinde and naturdl ? | But con- 
ſider well whether magnanimiſfie rather, and 
rrue liberty, and true ſimplicity, and equani- 
mitie, and holineſs, whether theſe be not 
moſt kinde and natural. And prudence ie ſelf, 
what more kinde and amiable then it, when 
thou ſhalt truly conſider with thy felf, whar it 

is 
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is through all the proper objeds of thy ratio- 
nal intellectual faculty, currently to goe on 
without any fall or ſtymble ? As for, the things 
of the world, their true nature is ina manner ſo 
involved with obſcurity, that unto many Philo- 
ſophers, and thofe no mean ones, they ſeemed 
altogether incomprehenſible, and even to the 
Stoicks themſelves,ſcarce, and not without much 
difficulty, comprehenſible : fo that all aſſent of 
ours is fallible , for who 1s he that is infallible 
[ in his concluſions ? | Fromthe nature of things, 
paſs now unto their ſubjects and matter : how 
remporary, how vile are they? ſuch as may be 
in the power and poſſeſſion of ſome abominable 
looſe liver, of. ſome common ſtrumper, of ſome 
notorious oppreſſour and extortioner. Paſs from 
thence to the diſpoſitions of them that thou doſt 
ordinarily converſe with, how hardly do we bear 
even with the moſt loving and amiable?chat I may 
not ſay, how hard it is for us to bear even with our 
own ſelves. In ſuch obſcurity and impurity 
| of :hings, ] in ſuch | and ſo continuall ] a flux 
borh of the ſubſtances and time, both of the 
motions themſelves, and things moved, what 
It isthat we can faſten upon , either ro honour 
and reſpe& eſpecially, or ſeriouſly and ſtudiouſly 
to ſeek after ; I cannot ſo much as conceive. 
For indeed they are things contrary. 

X, Thou muſt comfort thy ſelf in the ex- 
peRation of thy natural diſſolution, and | 5» the 
mean time | not grieve at the delay , bur reſt 
comented in thoſe two things. Firſt, that no- 
thing ſhall happen unto thee, which is not ac- 
cording to the nature of the Univerſe, Se- 
condly, 
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condly, that it is in thy power, to doe nothing 
againſt thine own proper god, and | inward, 
Spirit. Far it is not in any man's power tO cor. 
ſtrain thee to tranſgreſs againſt him. 

XT. What is the uſe that now at this preſent! 
make of my ſoul? Thus from time to time an 
upon all occaſions thou muſt put this queſtion, t 
thy ſelf, What is now that part of mine which 
they call the rational miſtris part, imployed + 
bout ? Whoſe ſoul do I now properly poſſeſs! 


a child's? or a youth's? a wornan's ? or a ty 
rant's ? ſome brute's,or ſome wilde beaſt's ſoul\i 


XII, What thoſe things are in themſelves 
which by the greateſt part are eſteemed gou 
thou maiſt gather even from this. For if a ma 
ſhall hear things mentioned as good, which ar: 
really good indeed, ſuch as are prudence, tem 
perance, juſtice, fortitude ; after ſo much hear 
and conceived, he cannot endure to hear of an 
more, for the word goed is properly ſpoken 0 
them, Bur as for thoſe which by the vulgat 
are eſteemed good, if he ſhall hear them me 
tioned as good, he doth hearken for mor: 
He is well contented to hear, that whar is ſp 
keh by the Comedian, is but familiarly and po 


| way ſpoken, ſo that even the vulgar appre 
e 


nd the difference. For why is it elſe, that 
this offends not and needs not to be excuſed 
[ when vertnes are ſtyled good : | but that whic 
1s ſpoken in commendation of wealth, pleaſure 
or honour, we entertain it only as merrily an 


 Pleaſantly ſpoken? Proceed therefore, anden 


quire further, whether ir may not be that tho: 
tings alſo, which being mentioned [” »poy tir 
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ftage as the only things which made a man truly 
rich and happy, | were merrily | and with great 
applanſe of the multitude ] ſcoffed at with this 
jeſt, that they that poſſeſſed them, bad not in all the 
world of their own ( ſuch was thiir affluence and 
plenty : ) ſo much as a place where to word their 
excrements : Whether, 1 ſay, theſe ought [ yo | 
alſo in very deed to be much reſpeRed, and 
eſteemed of as the only things that are cru- 
ly good, 

X11. All that I conſiſt of, is either form or 


W matter. No corruption can reduce either of 


theſe unto nothing : for neither did 1 of no- 
thing become a ſubſiſtent creature. Every part 
of mine then, will by mutation be diſpoſed into 
a certain part of the whole world, and that in 
time into another part; and ſo i» infinitum : 
by which kinde of mutation, I alſo became what 
I am, and ſo did they tha# begot me, and they 
before them, and fo upwards. ;x i»finitam. For 
ſo we may be allowed to ſpeak, though the age 
and government of the world be to ſome cer- 
tain periods of time limited and confined. 

X1v. Reaſon, and rational power, are facu]- 
ties which content themſelves with themſelves, 
and their own proper operations. And as for 
their firſt inclination and motion, that they take 
from themſelves, But their progreſs is right 
tothe end and objeR, which is in their way, as 
it were, and lieth juſt before them : | that is, 
which is feafible and poſſible, whether it be that 
which at the firſt they propoſed to themſelves, or 


# 9. ] For which reaſon alſo ſuch actions are 


4 termed zengdwoes, to intimate the direneſs 
of 
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of the way, [by which they are atchieved. ] No. 


thing muſt be thought to belong to a man, 
which doth not belong unto him as he is 2 
man. Theſe [rhe event of purpoſes] are not things 
required in a man. The nature of man doth 
' got profeſs any ſuch things. The final ends and 
conſummations | of a&:oxs | are nothing art al 
ro a mans nature. The end therefore of a man, 
or that /ummum boxum whereby that end is ful- 
filled, cannot conſiſt in the conſummation of 
actions [ parpoſed and intended. | Again , con- 
cerning theſe [ outward worldly ] things, were 
it ſo thatany ot them did properly belong unto 
man, then would it not belong unto man to 
contemn them, and to ſtand in oppoſition with 
them, Neither would he be praiſe-worthy that can 
live without them, or he good, (if theſe were 
00d indeed,) who of his own accord doth de- 
prive himſelf of any af them. But we ſee contra- 
riwiſe, thatthe more a man doth withdraw him- 
ſelf from theſe [wherein external pomp and great- 
xeſ's doth conſiſt, ] or any other like theſe, or the 
better he doth bear with the loſs of theſe, the 
better he is accounted. 

XV. Such as thy thoughts and ordinary cogj- 
tations are,ſuch will thy minde be in time For the 
ſoul doth as it were receive its tinture from the 
phanſies and imaginations. Dye it therefore and 
throughly ſoke ic with the afliduitie of theſe co- 
Sitations. As for example.Whereſoever thou mai- 
eſt live, there it is in thy power to live well and 
happy: But thou mayeſt live at the Court, there 
then alſo mayeſt thou live well and happy.Again, 
that which every thing is made for, he is _ 

made 
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Book V. His Meditations. 
made unto that, and cannot but naturally incline 
unto it. That which any thing doth nacurally in- 


dine unto, therein is his end. Wherein the end. 


of every thing doth conhſt, therein alſo doth his 
g00d and benefit conſiſt, Society therefore is the 
proper good of a rational creature, For thar 
weare made for ſociety, it hath long ſince been 
demonſtrated. Or can any man make any 
queſtion of this, that whatſoever is naturally 
worſe and inferiour, is ordinarily ſubordinated to 
that which is better ? and that thoſe things that 
are beſt, are made one for another ? and thoſe 
things that have ſouls, are berter then thoſe that 
have none ? and of thoſe that have, thoſe beſt 
that have rational ſouls ? 

XVI. Todeſire things impoſlible, is the part 


of a mad-man. ' Bur it is a thing impoſſible, 


that wicked men ſhould not commit ſome ſuch 
things, Neither doth any thing happen to any 
man, which in the ordinary courſe of nature as 
natural unto him doth not happen. Again, the 
ſame things bappen unto others alſo. And tru- 
ly, if either he that is ignorant that ſuch a thing 
hath happened unto him, or he that is ambitious 
to be commended for his magnanimity, can bs 
patient, and is not grieved, is1t not a grievous 
ting, that either ignorance, or a vain dehire to 
pleaſeand to be commended, ſhould be more 
powerfull and effe&ual then true prudence? 
As for the rhings themſelves, they rouch nor 
the ſoul, neither can they have any acceſs unto 
it: neither can they of themſelves any wa 

either affe& ir or movye.it. For ſhe her ſelf 
alone can affet and moye her ſelf, and accor- 
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dings as the Dogmate and opinians are, which 
ſhe doth vouchiafe her ſelf, ſo are thoſe things 
which, as acceſſories, have any, coexiſtence 
with her. | 

- XVEE After one conſideration, man is neareſt 
unto us; as we are bound to doe. them good, 
and to bear with them : bur as he may oppoſe 
any of our true. proper aRions, ſo man is unto 
me but as a thing indifferent ; even as the 
ſun, or the winde, or ſome wilde beaſt, By 
ſome of theſe it may be, that ſome operation or 


iv. other of mine may be hindered ; however, of 


my” minde::and: reſolution it ſelf there can be 
no let, or impediment, by reaſon of that ordi- 
nary conſtant, both Refervatios' | wherewith it 
2nclineth, ] and ready Converſion [| of objefs, 
fram that which may not be, to that which-may be, 
which in the proſecution of its inclinations ,” as 
occaſion ſerves, it doth obſerve. } For by. theſe 
the minde doth -turn and convert aty impedi- 


' ment: whatſoever, tro be her aime and purpoſe. 


- : So thatwhat before was the impediment, is now 


the principal obje& oof her workinp:;, and. that 
which betore was in her way, is now her rea- 
dieſt way. 1267 | 

XVI, Honour that which is chiefeſt and 
moſt powerfull in che world, and that is it 
which makes uſe of all things, and governs all 
things: [ God. ] So alſo in thy ſelf, honour 
that [ y_ or anderſtanding ] which is 
chiefeſt, moſt -.powerfull; -and is of one 
kinde and ' nature with that | which we wow 


- ſhake of. } For it is the very ſame, which be- 


ing-in thee, turnech all .ocher things to its 
004g | own 
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own uſe, and by whom alſo thy life is governed. 
X1X. That which doth not hurt the Citie it 
ſelf, cannot hurt any Citizen; This rule thou 
muſt. remember to apply and make uſe of upon 
every conceit and apprehenſion of wrong. *If , c.. +, 
the whole Citie be not hurt by this, neither am 7, ,,;- 
I certainly. And if the whole be nor, why notes. 
ſhould I make it my private grievance ? | con- See n.s.8& 
ider rather | what it is wherein he is overſeen 29. of this 
that xs thought to have done the wrong. | [ 4A- bookzand 
fin ) often meditate how ſwiftly all chings that inthe Ta- 


ubfiſt, and all things thar are done inthe world, Þe, the 


zre carried away, and as it were conveighed —_— a 
onit of fight : Fox both the ſubſtances rhem- a 


ſelves, ( we ſee) as a floud, are ina continual 
fluxe ; and all aQions in @ perperval change ; 


ani the cauſes themſelves ſubject ro a thouſand 


alterarions 2 neither is there any thing almoſt, 
that may ever be ſaid ro be now fſetled and 
conſtant, . Next unto this, and which follows 
upon it, | conſi&r _| both the ipfiniteneſs of the 


time already paſſed, and rhe immenſe vaſtneſs 


of that whichis ro come, wherein all things are 
to be- reſolved; and annihilated. Art not thou 
then a very foo], who for thefe things; arr 


either puffed up with pride, or diſtra&ted with 


cares, or canſt finde in thy heart ro make ſuch 
moans, as for a thing that would trouble thee 


for a very long time? Conſider the whoſe 
- Univerſe, whereof thou arr bur a very little 


part , and the whole age of the world together, 


; Whereof but a ſhort and very momentarie por- 


tion is allotted unto thee, and all the Fates and 


' Deftinies together; of which how much is ic rhar 
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comes to thy part and ſhare ! [ Again : ] An. 
other doth treſpaſs againſt me. Ler him look 
to that. He is maſter of his own diſpoſition, 
and of his own operation. I for my part am in 
the mean time in poſſeſſion of as much as the 
common Nature would have me to poſſeſs : and 
that which mine own Nature would have me 


| doe, I doe. 


See notes, 


XX. Let not -that chief commanding part of 
thy ſoul be ever ſubje& to any variation through 
any corporal either pain or pleaſure, neither 
ſuffer ir ro be mixed with theſe, but ler it both Þ 
circumſcribe its ſelf, and confine thoſe affect 
ons to their own proper parts and members, 
But if at any time they do refle& and rebound 
upon the mind and underſtanding, (as in an 
united and compacted body it muſt needs, ) then 
muſt thou not goe about to reſiſt ſenſe and fee- 
ling, it being natural. However let -not thy 
underſtanding [' ts this natural ſenſe and feeling, 
which whether wnto our fleſh pleaſant or ” 
fall, is unto us nothing properly , ] adde an 
opinion of either good or bad, | and al 
# well, | 

XX1, To live with the Gods. | He liveth with 
the Gods, who at all times affords unto them 
the ſpeRacle of a ſoul-both contented and well 
pleaſed with whatſoever is afforded or allottedſf 
unto her; and performing whatſoever is = 
ſing to that Spirit, whom ( being part of him 
ſelf) Jove hath appointed to every man as his 
overſeer and governour : which is, every man 
his intelle& and reaſon. . 

XX11. Be not angry, neither with him whole 

| breath, 


_ him, 
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breath, neither with him whoſe alz [ or arme- 
heles ] are offenſive. What can he doe? ſuch 
iS his breath [_atarally, ] and ſuch are his alz , 
and from ſuch, ſuch an effe& and ſuch a ſmell 
muſt of neceſſity proceed. O, but the man 
(ſfayeſt thou, hach underſtanding in him, and 
might of himſelf know ,. thar' he by ſtanding 
near cannot chuſe bur offend. And thou alſo 
( God bleſs thee, ) haſt underſtanding, Ler 
thy reaſonable faculty work upon his reaſon- 


able faculry , ſhew him his taulr, admoniſh. 


If he hearken unto thee, thou ſhalt cure 
him, and there will be no more occaſion of 
anger. 

XXII. where there ſhall neither roarer be, nor 
tarlot. | hy ſo ? ] As thou doſt purpole to 
live, when thou haſt reared thy ſelf | ro ſome 
ſuch place, where neither roarer nor barlit 5 «© ] 


ſo mayeſt thou here. And if they will not ſuffer 


SeeB. iv. 
n. 177. and 
the notes 
upon this 
place. 


thee, then mayeſt thou leave thy lite i rather * 


then thy calling, | bur ſo as one that doth not 
think himſelf any ways wronged. Only as one 
would ſay, Here is a ſmoak, I will out of it. 
And what a great matter is this? Now till ſome 
ſuch thing force me our, 1 will continue free , 
neither ſhall any man hinder meto doe what I 
will, and my will ſhall ever be by the proper 


E nature of a reaſonable and ſociable creature, 


regulated and directed. 

XX1V, That rational eſſence by which the 
Univerſe is governed, is for community and ſo= 
ciety ; and therefore hath it both made the 
things that are; worſe for the beſt, and hath 
allied and knit together choſe. which: are bcit 
H 3 as 
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as it werean an harmome, Seefſt thou not how 
it hath ſubordinated, and coordinated ? and how 
it hath diſtributed unto every thing according to 
its worth? and thoſe which have the preemi- 
nencie and ſuperioritie above all, hath it unie 
red together into 'a mutual conſent and apree- 
. ment. 

XXv. How haſt thou carried thy ſelf hither- 
to towards the Gods? towards thy Parents ? 
towards thy Brethren ? towards thy Wife ? to- 
wards thy Children ? towards thy Maſters? 
thy foſter-Fathers ? thy Friends ? thy Do- 
meſticks ? thy Servants? Is it ſo with thee, 
that hitherto thou haſt neither by word or deed 
wronged any of them? Remember withall 
through how many things thou haſt already 
paſſed, and how many thou haſt been able to 
endure ; ſo that.now the Legend of thy life is 
full, and thy charge is accompliſhed. Again, 
how many truly good things have certainly by 
thee been diſcerned? how many pleaſures, how 
many pains haſt thou paſſed over with con- 
tempt ? how many things [| externally | glort- 
ous haft thon deſpiſed? rowards how many 
perverſe unreaſonable men, haſt thou carried 

y ſelf y_ and diſcreetly ? 

XVI. Why ſhould imprudent unlearned 
ſouls trouble that which is both learned and 
prudent ? And which is that that' is ſo? fhe 
that underſtanderth the beginning and the end, 
and hath the rrue knowl of that Rational 
Eſſence, thar 'paſſerh through all things ſab- 
fiſting, and through all ages [ being ever the 
ſame, ] diſpoſing and diſpenſing ( as it were ) 


this Þ 
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this Univerſe by certain periods of -time. 
* XxXvit. Within a very little while, thou wilt 


| beeither aſhes, or a /celetum; and a Name, per- 


chance, and perchance, not fo much as a Name. 
And what is that but an { emp:y ] ſound, anda 
rebounding Echo? Thoſe things which in this 
life are deareſt unto us, and of moſt account, 
they are | is themſelves \) bur vain, putrid; con- 


temptible; [| The moſt weighty and ſerious, if SeeB,VIT. 


rightly eſteemed, but | as puppies, biting one an- 
other : or untoward children, 'now laughing, 
and then crying. As for faith, and modeſty, 
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and juſtice, and truth, they loug fince { as one of -- 


the Poets hath it | have abandonea this ſpacious 
Earth, and retired yt re unto Heavey, 
What is ir then thar doth keep thee here,-if 
things ſenſible be ſo mutable and'unſetled ?-and 
the ſenſes ſo obſcure, and fo; fallible? and out 
ſouls nothing but anexhalation of bloud > and to 
be in credit among ſuch, be bur” vanity ? What 
isic that thou doſt ſtay for? an ExtinRion, or 
2 Tranſlation." for either. of them with a pro- 
pitious and contented mind. - But till rhat time 
come, what will content thee ?. what elſe, bur 
to worſhip-and praiſe the Gods, and ro doe 
ood unto men; to bear with chem, and ro 
orbear to doe them any wrong; and for all 
external things belonging either to this thy 
wretched body, orlife, ro remember that th 


pl 


are neither thine, nor inthy power? © 
XXynt. Thou mayeſt always fpeed,” if thou 
wilt but make choice of the right way ; if in che 
courſe bork of thine opimions and ations, thou 
wilt obſerve a trye method. Theſe two thing 
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be common to the ſouls, as of God, ſo of men, 
and of every reaſonable creature : firſt,that [';» 
their own proper work |] they cannot be hinde- 
red by any thing: and ſecondly, that their 
happineſs doth conſiſt in a diſpoſition to, and in 
the praQtice of righteouſneſs , and that in theſe 
their deſire is terminated, 

KXIX, If this | that makes my friend to la- 
ment | neither be. my wicked 'a&t, nor an a& 
any ways depending from any wickedneſs of 
mine, and that by it the publick [ or, Univerſe | 


. is not hurt, what doth it concern me? And 
. Wherein can the publick be hurt? For thou muſt 


not altogether be carried by conceit | and com- 
104 - opizien. ] AS for belp, thou muſt afford 
that untothem after thy beſt ability, and as their 
need ſhall require, though they ſuſtain da- 
mage bur in theſe middle | or,worldly } things, 
but however do not thou conceive that they are 
x-uly hurt ghereby : for that is not right. But 
as that old folter-Father | i» the Comedze] being 


now to take his leave, doth | with a great deal Þ 


of Ceremonie ] require his foſter-Child's rhow- 

ws, | or, rattle-top, that he was wont to play 
with, for 4 remembraxce of him ,, ] remembring 
nevertheleſs that it is but a rhombws, | « rattle,or 
# bawble : \ ſo here alſo | dee thow likewiſe. ] 
For indeed what is all this ſolemn declaming 
and exclaming at the Roſtra- ( if it be righth 
confidered ?'| -Q man, bait thou forgotten what 
thoſe things are? yea, burthey are things that 
-others much: care for, and highly eſteem of. 
Wilt thou therefore be a fool too > Once I was , 


[ let that ſuffice, ] 2 
XXX, Let 
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XXX. Let death ſurpriſe me. when ic will, 
and where it will, I may be *vpog©- | or, « 
happy man | nevertheleſs. For he is a happy 
man, who | i» bis — dealeth unto him- 
in {Wſclf a happy lot and portion. A bappy lot and 
ſe {portion is, good inclinations of the foul, good 
deſires, go0d ations, 


THE SIXTH BOOK. 


HE matter it ſelf of which the 
Univerſe doth conſiſt, is of it ſelf 
very tratable and pliable. That 
rational eſſence that doth govern 
it, hath in itſelf no cauſe ro doe 
evil, It hath no evil { 3n t ſelf,] neither canir 
doe any thing that is evil , neither can any thing 
be burt by it. And all things are done and 
determined according to its will and preſcripr. 
| TT, Beit all one unto thee, whether halt fro- 
zen or well warm; whether only flumberi 
or after a full ſleep; whether diſcommended 
or commended thou doe thy dury ; or whether 
dying or doing ſomewhat elſe; for that alſo r- 
| &e, muſt among the reſt be reckonedas one of 
ng © the duties and actions of our lives. [| henſorver 
ly then the rime of that duty ſpall be, | then alfo 
at BW muſt ic ſuffice thee [| 10 make thee happy ] thar 
at then thou doſt well acquir thy ſelf of that pre- 
of. | ſent duty ; { or, that the preſent time u ſpent by 
S; I hee »pon a goed ation. | 
Wl, Look in, let not either che proper quality, 
or 
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or the true worth of any thing paſſe thee, [ 7%. 
fore thow-haſt fully apprehended 3t. | 

TV. All ſubſtances come ſoonto their change, 
and either they ſhall be reſolved by way of er. 
balation, ( if ſo be that all chings ſhall be re-uni- 
ted into one ſubſtance) or [_ as others main 
t4in, | they ſhall be ſcattered and diſperſed 
As for that Rational Eſſence by which all things 
are governed, as it beſt underſtandeth' it ſelf, 
both its own diſpoſition, and what it doeth, and 
what matter it hath to doe with, { and accor- 
dingly doeth all things, ſo we that doe not, m 
Wonarr, if we wonder at many things, the rea 
ſons Whereof .we cannot comprehend. ] 

V. The beſt kind of revenge is, not to be- 
come hke untothem, 

VI. Let this be thy only joy, and thy only 
comfort, from one ſociable | kind ] aftion 
[ without intermiſſion] to paſſe unto another, 
God w_ ever in thy mind. 

VIL. The rational commanding part, as it 
alone. can ſtirr up and turn ir ſelf ; ſo it maketh 
both it ſelf to be, and every thing that happe- 
nech, to appear unto it ſelf as'it will it ſelf. 

VIIt. According to the nature of the Uni 
verſe all things [ partic«lar } are determined, | 
not according to any other nature, either abour, 
compaſſing and containing, or within, diſperſed 
and contained ; or without, depending. Either 
this Univerſe is a mere confaſed maſs, and an 
intricate context of "things , which ſhall in time 
be ſcattered and diſperſed again : or it is an 
Union — of Order, and adminiftred by 
providence. 1 the firſt, why: ſhould I deſire 
; to 
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to continue any longer in this forrxir conſuſion 
and commixtion ? or why ſhould I take care for 
any thing elſe, but that as ſoon as may be I 
may be Earth | again? ] And why ſhould 1 
crouble my ſelf any more hg T ſeth to 
pleaſe the ods ? ] Whatſoever I doe, Diſper- 
ſion is my end, and will come upon me whether 
Iwill 6r no. Batif the latter be, then am not 
Lreligious in vain, then will I be quiet and pati- 
ent, and put my truſt in Him whois the Go- 
yernour of all, 

IF, Whenſoever by ſome preſent hard oc- 
currences thou art conſtrained ro be as it were 
troubled and vexed, return unto thy ſelf as 
ſoon as may be, and be not out of tune longer 
then thou muſt needs. For ſo ſhalt thou be 
the better able to keep thy part another time, 
and to maintainthe harmony, if thou doſt uſe 
thy ſelf ro this continually , once out, pre- 
ſemtly to have recourſe unto it, and to begin 
apain, 

X. If it were that thou hadſt at one time 
both a ſtepmother and a natural mother living, 
thou wouldſt honour and reſpe& her alſo,never- 
theleſs ro thine own natural mother would thy 


= refuge and recourſe be continually, $o ler 


the Court and thy Philoſophie be unto thee. 
Haye recourſe unto it often , and comfort thy 
ſeſf in her, by whomitis that thoſe other things 
are made tolerable unto thee, and.thou alſo in 
thoſe things not intolerable unco others. 

Xr, How marvellous uſeſull is it for aman 


to" repreſent uno himſelf meats, and all ſuch 


things that are for the mouth, undera right ap- 


prehenſ1on 
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prehenſion and imagination ? as for example, 
This is the carkaſs of a fiſh, this of a bird, 
and this of a hog.. And again more general- 
ly ; This Falernum, | this excellent highly com- 
mended Wine, | is but the bare juice of an ord: 
nary grape. This purple robe, but ſheeps hairs, 
died with the bloud of a ſhell-fiſh. So for corrms, 
It is but the attrition of anordinarie baſe en- 
trall ; and the excretion of a little * vile ſnivel, 
with a certain kind of convulſion : [ acrorging 
to Hippocrates his _— How excellent uſeful 
are theſe lively phancies and repreſentations of 
things, thus penetrating and paſling through the 
objects, to make their true nature known and 
apparent ! This muſt thou uſe all thy life long, 
and upon all occaſions: and then eſpecially, 
when matters are apprehended as of preat 
worth and reſpe&, | thy art and care muſt be | 
ro uncover. them, and ro behold their vileneſs, 
and to take away from them all thoſe ſerious 
circumſtances and expreſſions, under which they 
made fo grave a ſhew. For outward pomp and 
appearance is a great jugler ; and then eſpeci- 
ally art thou moſt in danger to be beguiled by 
it, when (to. a man's thinking ) thou moit 
ſeemeſtto be imploied about matters of moment, 

X11. See what Crates pronounceth-concer- 
ning Xenocrates himſelf. 

X11. Thoſe things which the common Tort 
of people do admire, are - moſt of them ſuch 
things as are very general, and may- þe compre- 


hended under things merely natural,or naturally 


affected and qualified:as ſtones,wood, figs, vines, 
olives. Thoſe that be admired by thern that arc 
| nn. more 
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hy 


more moderate and reſtrained, are comprehen- 
ded under things animated : as flocks and herds. 
Thoſe that are yet more gentile 8 curious, their 
admirationis commonly confined to reaſonable 
creatures only, not in general as they are reaſfo- 
nable, bur as they are Capable of art; or of ſome 
craft & ſubtile invention:or perchance barely to 
reaſonable creatures; as they that delight in the 
poſſeſſion of many ſlaves, Burt he that honours a 
reaſonable ſoul in general as it is reaſonable and 
naturally ſociable, doth little regard any thing 
elſe;and above all things is careful to preſerve his 
own, in the continual habit and exercife both of 
reaſon and ſociableneſs : and thereby doth co- 
operate with him, of whoſe nature he doth alſo 
participate, [ God. ] 

XIV. Some things. haſten to be,and others to, 
be no more. And even whatſoever now is, ſome 
part thereof hath already periſhed. Perpetual flu- 
xes and alterations renew the world,as the per- 
perual courſe of time doth make the age of the 
world (of it ſelf infinite) to appear alwaies freſh 
& new.In ſuch a flux & courſe of all things,whar 
of theſe things that haſten ſo faſt away ſhould 


any man regard,fince amons all thereis not any 


thara man may faſten and fix upon ? asif a man 
would ſettle 'his affetion upon fome ordinary 


Sparrow flying by him, who is no ſooner ſeen, 
then out of fight, For we muſt nct think other- 


wiſe-'of our lives then as a mere exhalation of 
bloud,or of an ordinary reſpiration of aire, For 


| what{ i» o#r common apprehenſion | itis, to breath 


inthe aire, and to breath it our again , which we 


doe daily : ſo much is it and no more, at once to 
breath 
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breath out all thy reſpirative faculty into that 
common aire from whence bur lately ( as being 
but from yeſterday, and to day, ) thou did{| 
firſt breath it in, and with it, life. 

Xv. Not. vegetative ſpiration , it is not 
ſurely ( which plants have )) that [.# ths life| 
ſhould be ſo dear unto us ; nor ſenſitive reſp 
ration, the proper life of beaſts, both tame and 

wild; nor this our imaginative faculty ; nor 
that weare ſubject to be Fed and carried up and 
down by rhe ſtrength and violence of our ſer: 
ſual appetites ; or that we can aſſemble and live 
together ,, or that we can feed : for chat ineb 
fect is no better, then that we can void the cx- 
crements of our food? What is it then that 
ſhould be dear unto us? to hear aclattering 
noiſe ? if not -that, then neither co be applauv 
ded by the tongues of men; For the praiſes 
of many tongues is in effe&t no better then the 
clattering of ſo many tongues. If then neither 
applauſe, whatis there remaining that ſhould be 
dear unto thee? This I think : that [5 all thy me- 
tions and attions | thou. be moyed, and re: 
ſtrained, according to thine own ' true natu- 
ral conſtitution and conſtruction onely. .; And 
, to this even ordinary arts and profeſſions do 
lead us. For it is that which every art' doth 
aim at, that whatſoever it is that is by art 
effe&ted and prepared, may be fit for that work! 
that it is prepared for. This is the end that 

he that dreſſeth the vine, and he that takes 
upon him either ro tame colts, or to-traifni up: 
doggs, doth aim ar. What elſe doth the: 
education of Children , and all learned. pro- 
fefltons 
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tha feffiotis rend unto ? Certainly then it is that 
ing MW which ſhould be dear unto us alfo.” If in this 
didit I particular - it goe well with thee, care not 
for the obtaining of other things, But 1s it 
not {MWſo, that thou canſt not but reſpe& other things 
life alſo ? Then canſt not thou truly be free, 
eſpi-{MWthea canſt thou nor have ſelf-content ;* then 
e and MW wile thou ever be ſubje& tro paſſions. For it is 
nor {MWnot: poſſible but that thou muſt be envious, 
> an(Mand jealous, and | ſufpicous of them who 
c ſer FEE thor kroweſt |] can bereave . thee of fuch 
| live ſWthiogs ; and again, a ſecret underminer of 
n eb-Wthem', whom thou ſeeft in prefent poſſeſſion 
> ex-{Wof- that which is- dear - unto thee. To be cee note 
thaſWhorr, he muſt 'of neceſfiry be full of con- , uponthe 
eringMWfuſion within himſelf, and often accuſe rhe #7. B. out 
Gods, whoſoever ſtands in need of" theſe of Epicte- 
things.” But if thoy ſhalt honour andFeſpeR us, and n, 
n theſthy- mind onely , that will make thee ac- XXXvI. of 
itherFceptable rowards thy felf , towards thy this VI.B, 
1d befriends very traRtable, and conformable and 
y m1-ſ{concordant with rhe: gods; that is ; On 
1 refMwith praiſes whatſoever they ſhall think goo 
natu-Mto -appoint and allot 'unta thee: , . | 


And Xvt. Under, ahove,and about, are-the moti- See Job 
15 doſons of the Elements: 'but the morion of ver- 28.1,2.to 
dothMtue is: none of thoſe motions, bur is fomewhar 12, 13. 
7. artſmore excellent and divine, Whoſe way (to &c. 
workſſſpeed and proſper in ir ) muſt be through a 

that Way thar is not eaſily comprehended. © 

cakes XVIT, Who can chiſe bur wonder at them? 


in up They will not fpeak well of chem that are 
at the ſame* time, with them , and live with 
-them; yer they themſelves are very ambiti- 

| ous, 
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ous, that they that ſhall follow, whom they 
have never,ſeen , nor ſhall. ever \ſee, ſhould 
ſpeak well of them. As if a man ſhould grieve 
that he hath not been commended by them 
that lived before him, . 

XVII. Do not ever conceive any thing 

impoſſible to man, which by thee cannot, or 
not without much difficulty, be effeted, but 
whatſoever in general thou canſt conceive poſ- 
ſible and -proper unto any man, think that very 
poſſible unto-thee alſo. 

XIX. Suppoſe that at the Paleſtra [ or, fey 
cing-ſchool b ſome . body hath all to torn thee 
with his nails, and hath broken thy head. Well, 
thou art wounded. Yet thou doſt not ex 
clame , thou art not offended with him, Thou 
doſt nor ſuſpet him for. it afterwards, as one 
that watcheth ro doe thee a miſchief; Ye: 

2 +, -- - even then, though thou doſt thy beſt co ſave 
.4,:  -./> thy ſelf from him, yet not from him .as an 
encmy.: It is not by way of any ſuſpicious in- 
dignation, but by way'of gentle and friendly 
declining. - Keep the ſame | mind and diſpo- 
ſition in other parts of thy life alſo, Fox many 
__, things there be , which we muſt T5 and 
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. .*. > . apprehend, as though we had. had ro doe. with 

+ aompoot at the Paleſtra. For, as I ſaid,it i 

' _.*: very Polſlible for us'to avoid and decline, though 
we neither ſuſpe&t nor hate, _ | 

XX. If any body ſhall reprove me,” and 

ſhall make it apparent unto me, that in any 

either opinion or action of mine I do -erre, ri 

I will moſt gladlyretrat. For it is the eruchÞ** 

that I ſeek after, by which I am ſure that" 
neves 
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never any man was hurt , andas ſure, that he 


is hurt that continueth in any. error or .1gno+ 
rance whatſoever. | 

XX1. I for my part will doe what befongs 
unto me : as for other things , whether things 
unſenſible or thymgs irrational ; or if.rational, 
yet deceived andignorant of the true way, they 


ſhall not trouble or diſtra&t me. 


For as for 


thoſe creatures which 'are not indued with rea- 
ſon, and all other things and matters of'the 
world whatſoever, 1 freely and generouſly, as 
one indued with reaſon, of things that hy 
none, make 'uſe of them. And as for men, to- 
wards them, as naturally partakers of rhe;ſame 
reaſon, my: care is to carry my felf ſfociably:; 
But whatſoever it is that thou art about, remem- 
ber to call upon the gods. - And as for the time 
how long thou ſhalt live to doe theſe .rhings, 
et it be altogether indifferent unto thee, | fo 


even three ſuch hours are ſufficient. 


XXIt.. Alexarider of Macedon, and he that 
dreſſed his mules, when onee dead, borh-came to 
one paſſe, For either they were both reſumed in- 
to thoſe original rational eſfences from whehce 
all things in the world are-propagated , . or þoth 
after one faſhion were ſcattered 1nto Atoms: 


XX1n. Conſider how many different things, See $, 7; 
whether they concern our bodies, or our n,xxx7It:; , 


ſouls, in -a moment of -time. come [ta paſſe-in 
every one of us; and ſo chouw-wilt not wonder 
if many more things, or rather all chingsrhat- 
are done, can at one time ſubſiſt, and coexiſt in 
ad General ; which we call the 


< that-/both One 


World, 


ji 
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XXIV. If any ſhould put this queſtion unto 


thee., how this word Antoninus is written, if 


wouldſt thou not preſently fix thine intention 
upon it, and utter out in order every letter of 
ie? And if any, ſhall begin co gain-ſay thee, 
and:quarrel with thee aboutirt , wiltthou quar- 
rel with him again, or rather goe on meekly as 
thou haſt beg n, until. thou haſt numbred out 
every. letter:2 | Here then likewiſe remember, 
that every duty that belongs unto a man, doth 
conſiſt ' of ſome certain letters-or numbers as it 
were, to: which: wichout any. noiſe or tumult 
keeping: thy ſelb;; thou muſt orderly proceed to 
thy.'propoſed end; forbearing to quarrel with 
hinichat would quarrel-and fallout with thee. 
"XRV. Is . it nor-a cruel thing. to: forbid-men 
to: affe&: thoſe things which they conceive to 
agree: beſt with. their own natures, and'to tend 
moſt-to-'their own: proper good:and behoof? 
But thou after-afort denieſt them this liberty, 


as often asthouwart angry with them for their 


fins.” For ſurely they are led, unto: thoſe fins, 

whatſoever they bejr as to their proper good 

and-commodity,':-Bur iris not ſo-[' thox wilt 

—_— "ang they art diceived, |Thou 

erefore teach - them: berter-,”'and make it ap- 

5 22 hear unto- them : but be' not thouangry with 
x, 2M T2 4-4, (old. 

: !XXVI-/ Death is a ceſſation from che impreſ- 
frons of: the ſenſes; the tyrannie of the paifions, 
the errors of: the -mind, and: the ſervitude: of 
> XXVIL + If in' this- kind: of life thy body be 
able to hold out, it is a ſhame that w = 
UIVIKE | ou 
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ſhould faint firſt, and give over. Take heed, 


s leſt | of a Philoſopher ] thou become a | mere | 


Czſar in time, and receive a new tin&ure | from 
the Corrt. | For it may happen, |'if thou deft 
nt take heed. Keep thy ſelf therefore truly 
ſimple,good ſincere, srave, free fromall oftenta- 
tion, a lover of that which is juſt, religious, kind, 
tender-hearted, ftrong and vigorous to under- 
goe any. thing that becomes thee. Endea- 
your to continue ſuch as Philoſophie [ khadft 


thou Wholly and conſtantly applied thy ſelf 


#nto it, ]' would have made, and ſecured thee. 


Worſhiprhe gods, procure the welfare of men : 
this life is ſhort. Charitable - actions , and 
2 holy difpofition, is rhe onely fruit of this 
catthly life. 7» 


- $XVIN- Doe alt things: as becomerh- the 


Diſciple: of Antoninus { P34; |. Remember his 
reſojure conſtancie in things: that were donie - 
by him — tro reaſon, his equability' mm. 
all: things, his ſanRity ; the . chearfulneſs of 


his' countenance,” his: ſweetneſs, and how free 


he. was from all —_— bow careful to 


come ro-the--trae and exact) knowledge of 
matters: in/ hand ,- and- how' tie would: by rio 
means give, over. tilt he: did- fully. and plainly 
underſtand: the: whole Rare: of the buſineſs; 


and how patiently: and without any conteftatt- 


on he would bear with them thar did-unjuſtly 


condemn: hits: how: he would" never be over- 
baſty in any: thing, nor give (care to ſlanders 


and falſe acenſations; /bur examine and ob- 
ſerve wich beft diligence'the ſeveral actions 
2nd diſpofirrons of: fien, Apain, how he was 
1031447 F -z at 
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* Gr.ev- 
eureid he 
Ts 


no back-biter , nor eaſily frighted, nor ſu. 
ſpicious , and in his language free from al| 
affectation and curioſity : and how eaſily he 
would content himſelf with few things, as 
lodging , Rm cloathing, and ordinary 
nouriſhment and attendance. How able tv 
endure labour, how patient, able through his 
ſpare diet to continue from morning to eve- 
ning without any neceſliry of withdrawing be- 
fore his accuſtomed hours ro the neceſlities of 
nature : his uniformitie ard conſtancie in mart. 
ter of frigndſhip. How he would bear with 
them that with all boldneſs and liberty oppoſed 
his opinions; and even rejoyce if any man 
could better adviſe him: and laſtly, tiow re. 
ligious he was without ſuperſtition, | AU. theſ; 
things of - bim remember,-| that whenſoever 
thy laſt hour ſhall come upon thee, it may find 
thee, as it did him, | ready for it | i» * the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a good conſcience. 

XXIX. Stirre up thy mind, and recall thy 
wits. again [ from thy natural dreams and vi- 
ftons : F and when thou art perfectly awaken, 
and canſt perceive that they were but dreams 
that troubled thee, as one newly awakened 
[ owt of another kind of ſleep, ] look upon 
theſe worldly-things with the Jame mind as 
thou did{t upon thoſe, | that :thou ſaweſt in 
thy ſleep.) i | 

XXX, I conſit of body and ſoul: unto 
my body all things are indifferent, for of it 
ſelf it cannot affe&t one. thing more then #- 


nother with apprehenſion of any difference, 


as for my mind, all things which are not 
withm 
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within the verge of her own operation, are 
indifferent unto her, and for her own operati- 
ons, thoſe altogether depend of her , nei- 
ther doth ſhe buſie her 'felf about any, but 
thoſe that are preſent ; for as for furure and 
paſſed operations, thoſe alſo are now at this 
preſent indifferent unto her. 

XXX1. Aslong as the foot doth that which 
belongeth unto it to doe, and the hand that 
which belongs unto ir, their labour , whatſo- 
ever it be, is not unnatural, So a" man as long 
as he doth that which is proper unto a man, 
his Jabour cannot be againſt nature, and if 
it be 'not againſt nature, then neither is it hurt- 
tul unto him. | But if it were ſo that happi- 
mſs did conſiſt in pleaſure, | how came 
notorious robbers, impure abominable li- 
vers, parricides and tyrants, in fo large a 
meaſure to bave their part of pleaſures? 

XXx11, Doſt thou not ſee, how even thoſe 
that profeſſe mechanick arts, though in 
ſome reſpeRt. they be no better then mere 
Idiots, yet they ſtick cloſe to the courſe of 
their rrade, neither can they find in their 
heart to decline from it ? And is 'it not a 
mom thing that an Archite&, or a Phy- 
ician ſhall reſpe&t the courſe and myſte- 
ties of their profeſſion, more then a man 
the proper courſe and condition of his own 
nature, Reaſon, whichis common to him and 
the gods ? 

"Xx&10. Aſia, Europe, what are they, but as 
corners of the whole wor!d? of which the whole 
Sea is but as one drop ; and the great mount 
F 1 Arhos 


See B.vir. 
A, XLIV. 
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Athos bnt as a clod, as all preſent time is but 
as one point of eternity. All, petty things , 
all, things thar are ſoon altered, ſoon periſhed. 
And all things come from one beginning, ci- 
ther all ſeverally and particularly deliberated 
and reſolved upon, by the general ruler and 
governour of all, or all by .neceſlarie con- 
ſequence, So that the dreadful hiatus of a 
gaping Lion, and all poiſon, and all hurtſul 
things, are bur (as the thorn and the mire) 
the neceſſary conſequences of goodly fair 
things. Think not of theſe therefore, as things 
contrary to thoſe which thou doſt much ho- 
nour and reſpe& ; but conſider in thy mind 
the true fountain of all. 

XXXty. He that feeth the things that are 
now, hath ſeen all that either was ever, or ever 
ſhall be, for all things are of one kind, and all 
like one unto another. Meditate often upon 
the connexion of all things in the world , and 
upon the mutual relation that they have one 
unto another, For all things are after a ſort 
folded and involved one within another , and by 
theſe means all agree well together. For one 
thing is conſequent unto another , by local 
motion, by narural conſpiration and agree- 
ment, and by ſubſtantial union, | or, reds 
Fricn of all ſubſtances into One. 

XXXy, Fit and accommodate thy ſelf to 
that eſtate and ro thoſe occurrences , which 
by che deſtinies have beenannexed unto thee , 
and love thoſe men whom thy fate it is to 
live with, bur love them truly. An inſtru- 
ment, 2 too}, an utenſil, whatſoeyer it be, 

| it 
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if it be fit for the purpoſe it was made for, 
it is-aS it ſhould be, though he perchance that. 
made and: fitted it be out of ſight and gone. 
Bur in things natural, that power which hath 
framed and fitted them, is, and abiderh with- 
in them ſtill; for which reaſon ic oughr 
alſo the more to be reſpeted, and we are 
the more obliged (if we may live and paſſe 
our time according to her purpoſe and inten- 
tion) to think that all is well with us, and 
according to our own minds. After this manner 
alſo, and in this reſpe& iris, that He tha is all 
in all doth enjoy his happineſs. . 
XXXv1i- What things ſoevyer are not within 
the proper power and, juriſdiction of thine 
own wall \ either to compaſſe or avoid, ] if 
thou ſhalt propoſe unto thy ſelf any of choſe 
things as either good , or evil ; it muſt needs 
be that according as thou ſhalt either fall into 
that which thou doſt think evil , or miſle of 
thar + which: thou doſt think good , ſo wil 
thou be ready both to complain of the gods, 


and to hate thoſe men, who either ſhall be.ſo 


indeed, or ſhall by thee be ſuſpected,-as the 
cauſe either of thy miifling of rhe one, or fal- 
ling into the other. And indeed we mutt needs 
commit many evils, if. we incline to any of 
theſe things, more or eſſe, with an opinion of 
any difference. Bur if we mind and phanſie 
thoſe things onely as good and bad, which 
wholly depend of our own wills, there ts-no 
more occaſion why we ſhould either mur- 


. mure againſt the gods, or be at enmity with 


any man, ; 
| I 4 \ XX VI1T. 
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\ FXKvIL. We all work'to one effe&, ſome 
willingly, and with a rational apprehenſion of 
what we doe; others without any ſuch know- 
ledge, As I think Heraclitus in a place ſpea- 
keth' of them thar ſleep, that even they do 
work in their kind , and do confer to the ge. 
neral operations of the World. One man 
therefore doth cooperate after one ſort, and 
another after another ſort : bur he that doth 
murmure, and to his power doth reſiſt and hin- 
der; even he as muchas any [ doth cooperate. | 
For of ſuch alſo did the World ſtand in need. 
Noy &o thou conſider among which of rheſe 


SeeB.vi1ll. 


<2::— thou wilt rank thy ſelf. For as for him who is 
the Adminiſtrator of all, he will make good uſe 
of thee | whether thou wilt or no, |] and make 
thee ( as a part and member of the whole )) ſo 


n. XXXI00 


to cooperate with him, that whatſoever thou 
doeſt, ſhall turn to the furrherance of his own 
counſels and reſolutions. But be not thou | fox 
* See the ſhame ] ſuch a part of the whole, as that * vile 
notes. and ridiculous verſe ( which Chryſippus in a 
plact doth mention ) isa part of the Comedy, 
- XXXV11I1T. Doth either the Stin take upon 
him to doe that which belongs to the rain? or 
his ſon E&ſculapius that which unto the Earth 
See B. iy, doth properly belong? How is it with every 
n. 22.B, oneot the ſtars in particular ? Though they all 
vII. 8.26. differ one from another, [ aud have their ſeveral þ 
laſtlines. . charges and funttions by themſelves, ] do they 
not all neyertheleſs concurre and cooperate to 

one end ? | 
RXXIX. If ſo' be that the gods have deli- 
berated in particular of thoſe things that ſhould ſan 
| happen 
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happen unto me, 1 muſt ſtand to their dehibera- 
jon, as diſcreet and wiſe, For that a god 
ſhould be an imprudent god, is a thing hard 
Yen to conceive ; and why ſhould they reſolve 
o doe me hurt? for what profit either unto 
hem or the univerſe ( which they ſpecially take 


an ſcare for ) could ariſe from it ? Bur if ſo be that 
nd Whey have nor. deliberated of me in particular, 
th Fer certainly they have of the whole in general ; 
in- ſnd choſe things which in conſequence and co- ' 
6 | MWerence of this general deliberation happen un- 
ed. Wo me in parricular, Tam bound to'embrace and 


iccept of. Burt if ſo be that they have not deli- 
erated ar all, ( which indeed is very irreligious 
or any man to believe : for then ler us neither 
acrifice, nor pray, nor reſpe& our oaths, nei- 


ſo Wher ler us any more uſe any of thoſe things, 
ou {Wvbich we being perſwaded of the preſence and 
wn Wl fecret | converſation of the gods among us, 
for (Paily uſe and praRtiſe : ) but, I ſay, if ſo be that 


hey have not indeed | either iu general or par- 
1 a ſicular | deliberated of any of thofe things that 
dy. {appen unto us in rhis world, yet | God be 
Don {Whaxked, that | of thoſe things thar concern my 
or {Welf, it is lawfull for me to deliberate my ſelf, 
rth ſod all my deliberation is but concerning that 
ery (bich may- be to me moſt profitable. Now 
all {har unto every one is moſt profitable, which is 
ral Fpccording to his own conſtitution and Nature. 
hey And: my Nature is, to be rational | i» al my 
2 to ations, | andasa good and natural member of 

i Citie and Common-wealth, towards my fellow- 
eli- members ever ro be ſociably and kindly diſpoſed 
and affetted. My. Citie and Country, 3s '1 am 
Antoninus, 


ie 
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Antoninus, is Rome , as a man, the whole 
world, Thoſe things therefore that are expe- 
dient and profitable ro thoſe Cities, are the only 
things that are good and expedient for me. 

- XL. Whatſoever in any kind doth happen to 
any one, is expedient to the whole. And thw 
much | to content 3s | might ſuffice, | that it i 
expedient for the Whole in general. | But yet this 
alſo ſhalt thou | 6 yas perceive, if thou dof 
diligently take heed , that whatſoever | 4 
happen ] to any one man or men * ** * And 
now I am content that the word expedien, 
ſhould more generally be underſtood of | thuſ 
things which we otherwi(e call | middle things 
[ or, things indifferent, as bealth, wealth, anl 
the like. | 

XLI. As the ordinary ſhews of rhe Theatr 
and of other ſuch places, when thou art preſer 


ted with them, | affe& thee, ] as the ſame thing 


ſtill ſeen, and in the fame faſhion, make th 
ſight ingratefull and tedious, ſo muſt all the 
things that we ſee all our life long affe&t us. For 
all chings, above and below, are ſtill the fame 
and from the ſame { caxſes. ] When then wil 
there be an end ? 

XLIT, Let the ſeveral deaths of men of al 
ſorts, and of all ſorts of profeſſions, and of al 
ſorts of nations, be a perperuall obje& of thy 
thoughts, * * * * ſo that thou mayeſt even com: 
down to Phileſtio, Phozbus, and Origanion 
Paſs now to. other generations. Thither ſhal 
we after many changes, where ſo many brave 
Oratours are ; where ſo many grave Philoſo. 
phers, Heraclicus , Pythagoras , Socrates 

Where 
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ole Where ſo many Heroes of the,old times ; and 
xPc- Wthen ſo many brave captains of the latter times ; 
only W:nd fo many Kings, After all theſe, where 
Eudoxus, Hipparchus, Archimedes, where ſo 
n 0 Wmany other ſharp, generous, induſtrious, ſub- 
thus tle, pexemptory diſpoſitions, and among 0- 
/ « thers, even they that have been the preateſt 
this WM coffers and deriders of the frailty and brevity of 
dolt Mrhis our humane life - as Menippus, and others, 
doth as many as there have been ſuch as he, OF all 
Anicheſe conſider, that they long ſince are all dead 
1. Wand gone. And what do they ſuffer by it? 
beiNay, they that have not ſo much as a Name re- 
ne maining, what are they the worſe for it? One 
anW:thing there is, and that only, which is worth 
our while in this #/orld, and ought by us much 
atrWto be eſteemed ,, and thar is, according to truth 
ſe and righreouſneſs, meekly and lovingly to con- 
no verſe with falſe and unrighteous men, 
ul XL. Whenſoever thou . wilt rejoyce thy 
theW elf, call to minde the ſeveral gifts and vertues 
Fol of them whom thou doſt daily converſe with , 
me as' for example, the induſtry of the one, the 
wil modeſty of another, the liberality of « third, 
of another ſome other thing, For nothing can 
ſo much rejoyce thee, as the reſemblances and 
parallels of ſeveral vertues, viſible and eminent 
in the diſpoſitions of thoſe who live with thee , 
eſpecially when all at once, as near as may be, 
they repreſent themſelves unto thee. See 
therefore that thou have them alwates in a rea- 
dineſs. 
XLIV. Doſt thou. grieve that thon doſt weigh 
bur fo many pounds, and nor 300. rather ? Juſt 
as 
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as much reaſon haſt thou to grieve that thoy 
muſt live but ſo many years, and not-longer. 
For as for bulk and ſubſtance thou doſt content 
thy ſelf with that proportion of it that is allottet 
nato thee, ſo ſhouldſt thou for time. 

XLV- Let ns doe our beſt endeavours to per. 
ſwade them , but however, if Reaſon an( 
Juſtice lead thee to it, doe ir, though they be 
never ſo much againſt it. Bur if any ſhall by 
force withſtand thee, and hinder thee in ir, con 
vert | thy,vertuous inclination from one objeli 
unto another, from Juſtice ] to contented xqua. 
nimity, and cheartull patience : ſo that what 
[ iz the one ] is thy hinderance, thou mayel 

___ make uſe of it for the exerciſe of another ver: 
SeeB. V. tue: and remember that it was with due ex. 
n, XIV. ception and reſervation, that thou didit at firſ 

incline and deſire, For thou didſt nor ſet thy 
minde upon things impoſſible. Upon what 
then ? that all thy deſires might ever be mode- 
rated with this due kind of reſervation. And 
this thou haſt, and mayeſt always obtain, | wh- 

. ther the thing defered be in thy power or no. Ani 
what do I care for more, if | that for waich | 
was born, and brought forch into the world, [: 
rule all my deſires with reaſon and diſcretion, | 
may be? 

XLVI. The ambitious ſuppoſeth another 
mans at, [ praiſe and applanſe, ] to be-his 
own happineſs , the voluptuous his own ſenſe 

and feeling , -but he that is wiſe, his own 
aQion. . | 

XLVI. Ir is in thy power abſolutely to ex- 
clude all manner of conceit and opinion ag con- 

_ cerning 
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cerninig this matter ; and by the ſame means, 
ro exclude all grief and ſorrow from thy ſoul. 
For as for the things and-objects themſelves, 
they of themſelves have no ſuch power, where- 
by - beger and force upon. us any opinion 
at all, | 

XLVIII, Uſe thy ſelf when any man ſpeaks 
unto thee, ſo to hearkenunto him, as thar in 
the interim thou give not way.to any other 
thoughts ; that ſo thou mayeſt ( as far as'is 
poſſible) ſeem fixed and faſtned to his very 
ſoul, whoſoever he be that ſpeaks unto thee. 

XLI1X, That which is not good for the Bee- 
hive, [ or, whole ſwarm ] cannot be good for 
the Bee. | | 

L. Will either agus or patients, finde 
fault and complain, either the one if they be 
well carried, or the others if well cured ? Do 
they take care for. any more then this; the 
one, that their Ship-maſter may bring them ſafe 
to land , and the other, that their Phyfician 
may effe& their recovery ? 

L1., How many of them who came into the 
world at the ſame time when did, are already 
gone out of it ? ; 

Li. To themthat are ſick of the Jaundies, 
honie ſeems bitter ; and to them thar are bitten 
by a mad dogge, the water terrible; and to 
children, -a little ball ſeemsa fine thing, And 
why 'then ſhould I be angry ? or do I think 


that error and — is leſs powerfull [ 70 gp + 


make men tranſgreſs, 


\ then. either choler | im- q ,,_ 8. 


moderate-and exceſſive | to cauſe the Jaundies ; p57 134k 
-Nor poiſon, ro cauſe rage? &c, 


L1II. No 
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Lift. No man can hinder thee to live as thy 


nature doth require, Nothing can happen un- 


to thee, but what the common good of Nature 
doth require, 

LIV. What manner of men they be whom 
they ſeek to pleaſe, and what to ger, and by 
what ations: how ſoon time will cover and 
bury all things; and how many it hath alres 
dy buried. 


THE SEVENTH BOOK, 


© Hat is wickedneſs ? It is that which 
43 many times andoften thouhaſt al 
BAVAVYE reahe feen and known | i»: th 
BMP? world. | And fo oft as any thing 
doth-happen { that might otherwiſe. trouble thee, 
let this memexto preſently: come ro'thy minde, 
thatiris that which thou haſt already often ſeer 
and known. Generally, abeve and: below, 
thou ſhalt find bur the fame things: The: yer 
ſame things whereof ancient ſtories, middle-age 
ſtories, and freſh ſtories are full : whereol 
towns are full, and houſes; full; | There.1s nc 
thing' that is new. All things:that/are, ate-both 
nſual and of little continuance, 
ff. What fear is there thatthy Dogmarz:'['or; 
Philoſophical reſolutions and concluſions, | fhould 


_ » becomedeadin thee, | and loſe:their proper pow 


er and efficasie to make' thee live bappy, |.-as long 
- as thoſe proper and correlative phancies;.:and 
; repreſemations of things. on which-they:. __ 

. #lly 
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Book VII. Mis Meditations. 
ally depend ( which contirually to ſtirre up and 
revive is inthy power, ) are ſtill kept freſhand 
alive ?' It iSin my power concerning this thing 
[ that is happened, whatſoever it be, | to- coneeir 
that which 1s right and trae. If ic be, why then 
-am troubled ? Thoſe things that are withour 
my underſtanding,” ate nioching ro it arall: | and 
that is it only which doth properly concern 
me. ] Be always in this minde, and: chou wilt 
be right, _ | 

' TIT, | That which moſt men would think them- 
ſelves moſt happy for, and world preferre before 
all things, if- the gods would grant it unto them 
after their deaths, | thou mayeſt | whileft thog 
leſt | grant unto thy'ſelf ; ro live again; ſee 
the things of the world again, as thou haſt al. 
ready ſeen theni. 'For whart is it elſe to live 
again ?' Publick' ſhews and ſolemnities- wirh 


much-pomp and vanitie, ſtage-playes , flocks See B. iv. 
and' heards, confli&s' ahd contentions, a bone n.39.B.V. 
thrown'to a companty of hungry: curres, a bait 1. 27- 


for - gr fiſhes,” the painfulneſs and con- 
tial” burden-bearins of wretched Ants,” the 
running to and fro of terrified Mice; little Pup- 
pers drawn up and/down with wires and'nerves , 
[ theſe- be the objeffs of the World. | Among all 
theſethou muſt ſtand Redfaſt, meckly affected, 
and free from all* manner of indignation,; with 


r;Wthis right ratiocination and' apprehenſion, thar 


as the worth is of thoſe things which a man 
doth affe&, ſo is | i» very deed | every mans 
worth | more or leſs. | | | | 
IV. Word after word, every one by it ſelf, 
muſt the things that are- ſpoken be — 
an 
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and underſtood ; and fo the things that ar: 
done, purpoſe after purpoſe, every one by i: 
ſelf likewiſe. And as in matrer of purpoſes and 
actions, we muſt preſently ſee what is the pro. 
per | #/e and } relation of every one , ſo «f 
See B.frr, Words muſt we beas ready, to conſider of every 


num. Xy7 One, what is the true meaning and ſignification 


B. Iv. n. 
XXIV. 


of it | according to trath and Natnre, however i 
be taken in common uſe. |] 

V. Is my reaſon and underſtanding ſufficien 
for this, or no ? If it be ſufficient, [| without ay 
private «pple, or publick, oſtentation ] 1 wil 
make uſe of it for the work in hand, as of ann 
ſtrament which by nature I am provided of 
If it be not, and that otherwiſe it belong not 
unco me particularly as a private duty, I wil 
either give it over, and leave it to ſome other 
that can better effe& it ;. or I will endeavour it; 
but with the help of ſome other, who, with the 
joynt help of my reaſon, is able to bring ſome: 
what to paſs that will now be ſeaſonable and 
uſefull for the common good. For whatſoeve 
I doe either by my ſelf, or with ſome' other, 
the only thing that I muſt intend, is, chat it be 

ood and expedient for the publick. [ For « 

or po. conſider ] how guy who onge wer: 
much eommended, are now. already quite. for- 
Sotten ; yea they that commended them, , hoy 
even they themſelves are long ſince dead and 
Sone. Be not therefore aſhamed, whenſoever 
thou muſt uſe the help of others. For what 
ſoever it be that lieth upon thee to effeR, tho 
muſt propoſe it unto thy ſelf, as the ſcaling 0 
walls is unto a ſouldier. And what if thou 
chrough 
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through | eirher ] lameneſs | or ſame other im- 
prdiment | arc notable ro-reach unto the rop vf 
the batclements alone; which with the help of 
another thou mayeſt ? [| wilt thou therefore give 
it over, or yore about it With leſs tourage and 
alacrity, becauſe thou canſt not effett it all 
alone ? | : 
VI. Let not things future trouble thee; Foy 
if neceſlicy ſo require that they come to paſs, 
thou ſhalt ( whenſoever that is, ) be provided 
for them with the ſame reaſon, by which what- 
ſoever is now preſent is made both tolerable 
and acceptable unto thee. All things art linked 
and knit together, and the knot is ſacred, neither 
Is there any thing in the world that is not kind 
and natural in regard of any other m_ ( Or; 
that hath not ſome kind of reference ad natural 
correſpondence with whatſoever ts in the world be- 
ſacs. | For all things are ranked together,and by 
that decency of its due place and otder that cath 
particular doth obſerve, they all concurre roge- 
ther to the making of one and the ſame Kiou& 
[ or, World: as if you ſaid, a comely picte, 
or an orderly compoſition, } For all things 
throughout, there is _ one and the ſame ors 
der, and through all chings, one and the ſame 
god, the fame ſubſtance, and the ſame Lay. 
There is one«corhmon Reafon, and one com- 
mon- Truth, that belongs unto all reaſonable 
creatures: for neither is there more then one 


perfetion of all creatures that * are of theſams ; 


t:24, and partakers of the ſamerecafon. 
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whole , and whatſoever is formal, | or, what. 
forever doth animate that which is material, | is 
foon reſumed into the common Reaſon of the 
Whole, and the fame and memorie of any 
thing is ſoon ſwallowed up by the general Age 
and duration of the whole. + , 

VI. To a reaſonable creature, the ſame acti. 
.on is both according to nature, and according 
to reaſon. ; 
IX. Straight | Of it ſelf ] not made ſtraight. 
X. As ſeveral members in one body united, 
ſo are reaſonable creatures in a body divided and 
diſperſed, all made and prepared for one com- 
mon operation. And this thou ſhalt apprehend 
the better, if thou ſhalt uſe thy ſelf often to ſay 
to thy ſelf, I am wiaG-, or a member of the 
maſſe and body of reaſonable ſubſtances. But 
if thou ſhalt fay I am we@, or 4 part, thou 
doſt not yet love men from thy heart. The 
Joy that thou takeſt in the exerciſe of bounty 
IS not yet grounded upon a due ratiocination, 
and right apprehenſion of the nature of things. 
Thou doſt exerciſe it as yet upon. this ground 
' barely, as a thing convenient and fitting ; not, 
as doing good to thy ſelf, { when thou doeft good 
znto others. ] | 
-X1, Of things that are external happen what 
will zo that which can ſuffer by external acci- 
dents. Thoſe things that ſuffer let themcom- 
plain chemſelves, if they will; as for me, as 
long as I conceive no ſuch thing , thar that 
which is happened is evil, I have no hurt, 
_ anditis in my power not to conceive afty ſuch 


thing. 
fl X11. What- 
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x11. Whatfoever any man either doeth or 
faich; rhon muſt be good, [| not for any mpns 
ſake, but for thije own nature's ſake : ] asif ei- 
ther go ; Or the Emerald,: or purple, ſhould 
ever be ſaying to themſelves; Wharſoever any 
man eirher doeth or ſaith, I muſt ſtill be an Eme- 
rald, and T muſt keep my colour, 

XII1. [ This may ever be my comfort and ſecu- 
ritie > ] my underſtanding, that ruleth over all, 
will not of ir ſelf bring erouble and vexation 
upon it ſelf, This I fay , it will not pur, ir ſelf 
in any fear; it will nor lead it ſelf into any con- 
cupiſcence, If it be in the power of any other 
to compel it to tear or to grieve, let him doe ir: 
Buc ſure if it. ſelf do nor of it ſelf, chrough 
ſome { falſe ] opinion or fuppoſirion, incline 3t 
ſelf to any ſuch diſpoſition, | there 25 wo fear.) 
For as for the body, why ſhould I make the 
prief of my body to be the grief of my mind? 
If that it ſelf can either fear or cotnplain; let 
it, But as for the ſoul, which indeed gan only 
be truly ſenſible of either fear or grief; to 
which only it belongs, according to its different 
; ER and opinions, to admit of-eirher of 

.” 6 of their contraries ; { thon  wayeft 


Y hok to-that thy ſlf, that } it foffer nothing; 


Induce her not to any ſuch opinion or perſwa- 
fion, - The underſtanding/ is of it ſelf-ſufficient 
unto it f{elf., and needs not (if it ſelf doth nof 
bring it {elf ro need) any other thing beſides 
ft ſole, and by conſequent; as it needs nothing; 
ſo neither-can'it be troubled or hindered by 


anyithing? if ix Rf doth fot trouble and hir- 
der it felf: | 


K5 Ky. What 
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XIV. What: 1S tv atuoia [or N _ bappineſs 21 
* See the but..* 23za9%; Seiuw, | Or, a good. Demon, or, 
Latin 

Notes, 


Spirit ?.] What then- doſt thou doe here, 0 
opinion ? By the gods I adjure thee, that thoy 
get thee gone as thou cameſt ; for 1 need thee 
not: Thou cameſt indeed (unto me_] according 
to thy ancient wonted manner. | 1t # that that 
all.mtn_bave ever been ſubjeft unto. That thin 
cameſt. therefore ] 1 am not angry with thee; 
only be gone, | wow-that I have found thee what 
thou art. ] _ T 
_ XV. -Is any man ſo fooliſh as to fear change, 
to which all things [” that once were not | One 
their being ? And what is it that is more ples 
ſing and more familiar to the nature of the 
Univerſe ? How conldſt thou thy ſelf uſe thy 
ordinary hot baths ? ſhould not the wood | tha 
heateth them } firſt be- changed ? How -couldl 
thou receive any nouriſhment from thoſe things 
that thou haſt eaten, if they ſhould not be 
changed ? Can any thing elſe almoſt ( that is 
uſefull and profitable ) be brought & pak 
without change ? How then doſt not tha 
perceive, that for thee alſo [ by gdeath ] to 
come to change, is-a-thing of the very ſame 
nature, and as neceſſary for the nature of the 
Univerſe ? | 
XVT. Through the Subſtance of the Uni 
verſe, as through a torrent, paſs all particulit 
bodies, being all of- the Tame nature, and al 
joynt- workers with. the Univerſe it ſelf, as icq 
one of our bodies ſo many members among] (6 


themſelyes. How many ſuch as ChryſippusÞf hc 


how many ſuch as Socrates, how mny ſuch aſi ne 
EpictetUsÞF in! 


Book VII. His Meditations. 
EpiRerus, hath the Age of the world long ſince 
ſwallowed up and devoured? Ler this come 
hou W into thy minds upon every occaſion, be it either 
thee W men or buſineſſes, that thou haſt occaſion ro 
ding WW think of, { ro the end that thy thoughts be not 
tha WW diſtratted, and thy minae too earneſtly ſet upon any 
thus WW thing. ]. Of all my thoughts and cares one 
1c; WW only thing ſhall be the objeR, thar I my ſelf 
vin WW doe nothing which to the proper conſtitution of 
man ( either in regard of the thing it ſelf, ®r 
in regard of the manner, or of the time of do-= 
ing,) is contrarie. The time when thou ſhalr 
have forgotten all things is at hand. And 
that time alſo is at hand, when thou thy: ſelf 
ſhale be forgotten by all. [ hileſ# thou art, 
«ply thy ſelf to that eſpecially | which unto man 
as heis a man is molt proper and agreeable, 
and that is, for a man even to love them that. 
tranſgreſs [ ao4inft him. | This ſhall be, if ar 
the ſame time | that any ſuch thing dth- hap- 
M7, ] thou call to minde, that they are.thy 
Kinſmen ; that it is through ignorance and *a- 
gainft their wills that they {in ard that within 
avery ſhort While after, both thou and he ſhall: 
no-more. Bur above all things, that he bath 
not done thee any hurt; for that by him thy 
"© minde and underſtanding is not made worſe or 
cular more vile thei it was before. , 
d af - Fyf1. The nature of the Univerſe, of the 
as common ſubſtance of all rhings,. as it were of 
none ſo much” wax, hath now perchance formed. a 
Ps horſe; and then deſtroying that figure, hath 
yew tempered and faſhioned the matter of it 
into the form and ſubſtance of a tree, then 
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that-again into the form and ſubſtance of a man . 


and then rhat again into ſome ther. Now 
every one of thefe dorh ſubſiſt bur for a very 
little while. As. for diffolution, if it be no grie: 
vous thing to the. cheſt or trunk, ro be joyned 
rogether ; why ſhould it be more grieyous to 
be put aſunder? '_ | 
XVIIt. Anangry countenance is much again 
rature, and it is oftentimes the proper counte- 
= of them that are at the point of death, 
*See Sui- * But beir ſo fo; that all anger and paſſion is 
das, and fo throughly quenched in thee, that it 1s altoge- 
other 28- ther impoſſible to kindle ir. any more ; [ ze: 
xo, CN herein muſt xot thou reſt ſatisfied ,, ] but further 
Hevefs endeavour, by good conſequence of true ratioci 
to Anton, Pation, perfefly to conceive, and underſtand, 
that he Ehat all anger and paſſion is againſt reaſon. For 
was never if thou ſhalt not be fenſible of thine innocencie, 
ſeen 'ro if that alſo ſhall be gone from thee, | rhe com- 
change ' fort of 4 good conſcience, that thou doeff. all thing; 
his coun- cording to reaſon : | what ſhouldelt thou live 
tenance any longer for? All things that now thou ſeeſt 
_ are. but for a moment. That nature, by which 
4 ©" allchings in the world are adminiſtred, will ſoon 
- .- bring change and alteration upon them, and 
2 then of their ſubſtances make other things | /ke 
#nto them; ] and then ſoon after others again 
of the ' matter and ſubſtance of theſe : that ſo 
by theſe means the world may {till appear freſh 

and new, PO NE ner gr L 
" XIx. Whenſoever any man doth reals - 
Saitiſt thee, preſently conſider with thy ſelf 
what it was that' he did ſuppoſe to be good, 


what to beevil, when he did treſpaſs. For this 
W.'e v.% LL X22. we. re 1-4 Ib #0 : £5. a 
5 . when 
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| when thou knoweſt, thou wilt pity him , thou 
wilt have no occaſion either to wonder, or to be SeeB. x. 
angry. For either thou thy ſelf doſt yet | /ive iz Þ. 39. 


that error and ignorance, as that tho ault | ſup- 
poſe either thar very thing that he doeth, or ſome 
other like | worldly } thing, to be good; and 
ſo thou art bound to pardon him, | f he have 
done that which thou 53n the like caſe wouldeſt have 
done thy ſelf. ] Or if ſo be that thou doſt not 
any more ſuppoſe the ſame things ro be good 
or evil thar he doeth , how canſt thou bur be 
gentle unto him that is in an error? 

XX. Phanſie not to thy ſelf things future, as 
though they were preſent « bur of thoſe that 
are preſent, take ſome aſide, that thou takeſt 
moſt benefit of, and conſider of them parricu- 


larly, how wonderfully thou wouldeſt want 


them, if they were nor prefent. © Bur take heed 
wichall, leſt that whileſt thou doſt ſertle thy 
contentment- in things preſent, thou grow in 

time ſo'to overpriſe them, as that the want of 
them  ( whenſoever it ſhall ſo fall out ) ſhould | 
be a trouble and a vexation unto thee. Winde 
up thy ſelf into thy ſelf. Such is the Nature of 
thy reaſonable commanding part, as thar if it 
exerciſe juſtice, and have by that means tran- 
quillicy withiti it ſelf, it doth reſt fully ſatisfied 
with it ſelf F without any ether thing. | 
'XXT. Wipe off all opinion : Stay the force. 
and violence ' of unreaſonable luſts and affeRi-. _ 

ons :/ Circumſcribe the preſent time :. Examine 
whatſoever it be that is happened, eicher to- 
thy ſelf or to another : Divide all preſent ob- 
jeds, either in chat which is formal or mate- 
"= | K 4 rial :. 
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- * rialt: Think of the Jaſt hour. - That which thy 
neighbour hath'commirted, where the guilt of 
* AV it heth, there let it reſt. * Extend thy minde 
to | or, Examine in order ] whatſqever is ſpo. 
ken, . Let thy mind ,penetrate both into the 
effea&s, and into the .cauſes. Rejoyce thy ſelf 
with true ſimplicity and modeſty ; and that all 
midale things hetween vertue and vice are 
indifferent unto thee, { Finally, ] Love man- 
kinde ; obey God. kv» 
 NXi1,. All things (faith he) are by certain 
order and appointment. And what if the Ele- 
ents only * * *, It will ſuffice to remember, 
| thai all things in general are by certain order 
and appoin:ment : or if it be but few * *, And 
as concerning death, that either Diſperſion, or 
the Aromes, or Annihilation, or Extin&ion, or 
Tranſlation | will i»ſve. ] And as concerning 
pain,.. that that which is intolerable is ſoon 
ended by death; and that which holds long 
muſt needs be tolerable, and that the minde in 
* x67 4. he mean time [ which x all in all ] may * by 
rlaudbiv, 24). of intercluſion, or interception &y ſtopping 
SeeB. y. 4 manner of commerce and ſympathie with the 


Fact 
TEUVY, 


n.20.B, body, ] ſtill retain-its own tranquillity. Thy 
7x, n,41, underſtanding is not made worſe by irt.- As for 
See note thoſe parts that ſuffer, let them, if they can, 
6.uponB. declare their grief: themſelves. - As for praiſe 


Ix. and B. and commendation, view their minde and un- 
YU. 34- derſtanding, what eſtate they arein , what kind 
of things they flie, and what things they ſeek 
after : and that a5 m the ſea-ſhore, whatſoever 
was before to be:ſeen, is hs or continual ſuc- 
ceſlion of new. heaps of ſand caſt yp 'one. upon 


Another, 
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:nother , Goon hid and covered, fo in this 


life, all former things by thoſe which immed:- 


ately ſucceed. * 


XX111. Out of Plato. He then whoſe minde 
# endowed with true magnanimitie, who. hath ac- 
cuſtomed bimſelf to the contemplation both of all 
times, and of all things in general ;, can this mor- 
tal life ( -thinkeft thou ) ſeem any great matter 
unto bim ? It 1s not poſſible, anſwered be. Then 
neither will ſuch 4 oxe account atath a grievens 
thing * By no means. | : 

XxX1V. *Ourt of Antiſthenes. 7: z 4 princely 
thing toddloe well, and to be ill ſpoken of, It #5 a 
hhamefull thing that the face ſhould be ſubjett 


| into the minds, to be prt into what ſhape it 


will, and to be dreſſed by it as it will, and that 
the minde ſhould not beſtow ſs much care npon her 
felf,, as to faſhion her ſelf, and' to dreſs her ſelf as 
beſt #eometh her. | 
XXv, { Ont of ſeveral Ports and Comicks.) It 
Will but little avail thee, to turn thine anger and 
indignation upon the things themſelves | that have 
fallen croſs wnto thee.) For as for them, they 
are notſenſible of it, &c. Fhou ſhalt but make 
thy ſelf a laughing-ſtock both #nto the gods and 
men, &'c.  Onr life ws reaped like 4: ripe eare of 
corne : one is yet ſtanding, and another is down, 
&c."' But if ſo be that I and my children be neg- 
lefted by the gas,there 1s ſome reaſen even for that, 
&c. As long as right and equity is on my fide, 
&c. Not to lament with them,Not to tremble,@c. 
XXVI. Out of Plato. Ady anſwer, full of * 


jnſbice and equitie, ſhould be this : Thy ſpeechzs © © 


nt right, O man, if thou ſuppoſeſt that he that 


> 
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is. of any worth at all, ſhould apprebeud gther life © 
death as a matter of great hazard and danger , 


and ſhould not make thu rather bis only care, toex- 
amine his own ations, whether juſt or unjuſt, 
whether attions of a good, or of a wicked man, &«, 
For thrs in very truth ſtands the caſe, O ye me 
of Athens, what place or ſtation ſoever a may 
either hath choſen to bimſelf, judging it beſt fy 
Þimſelf, or ts by lawfull authority pat and ſetled 
in , therein do I think, ( all appearance of daugr 
notwithſtanding, ) that he ſoould contiune, as on 
who * auf ap neither death, nor any thing elſe, | 
much as be feareth to commit any thing that us vi 
cious and ſhamefull,&c. ButyO noble Sir,confider, 
T pray, whether true generofitie and true happinei 
do not conſiſt in ſomewhat elſe rather, they in th 
preſervation either of our, or other mens lives. Fr 
3t 1s not the part of a man that is a man inated, ti 
deſire to live long, | or to make much of tn lij, 
Whileſt he liveth: ] But rather( he that # ſuch )wil 
intheſe things wholly refer bimſelf unto the ged,, 
and believing that which every woman can tel 
bim, that no man caneſcape death , the only thing 
that he takes thought and care for us this, that wha 
time be livath, he. may live 4s well and as verts 
enſly as be cax poſſibly, &'c. To lock about, aw 
with the eyes to follow the courſe of the ſtarres ani 
planets, as though thou wouldeſt run with them, 
aud to minde perpetually.the ſeveral changes of th 
Elements one into 0: For ſuch phancies an 
imaginations belp much to purge away the aroſs 
See B. Tx. aud filtbof this our earthly life, &c. Thatalſo' 
29.B.XxI1, a fine paſſage of Plato's, where he ſpeaketh oi 
hs worldly things in theſe words : Thow muſt al/« 
| 4 
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as from ſome- higher place look, down, as it were, 
pon the things of this world ;, as flucks, armies, 
2 ex-M hnsband-mens labours, marriages, divorces, gene- 
uſt ſl rtions, deaths, the tumults of Courts, and places 
& cM of judicatures, deſert places, the ſeveral nations 
mel of Barbarinspublick feſtivals mournings, fairs, 
mari markers, How all things | upon Earth } are 
for peli-mell;, and how | miraculouſly ] —_y Ccon- 
etl trary one to another, concurre to the beauty 
72 20d perteRion of this Univerſe. 

$ Ont XXVI14. . To. look back upon things of for- 
mer ages, as upon;the. manifold changes and 
converſions of ſeveral Monarchies ard Com- 


s v 

de mon-wealths, We may alſo fore-ſce things 
ine[, fucure, for- they ſhall all be of the ſame kind , 
» th fcicher is it poſſible that they ſhould leave the 


tlie, or break the conſort that is now begun, as 
it were, by theſe things that are now done and 
brought to paſs inthe. World. It comes all to 
one therefore, whether a man be a ſpeQatour of 
the jy 4 of this life but forty years, or whe- 
ther he ſee them ten thouſand years together - 
for what ſhall he ſee more? And as for thoſe 
parts that came from the Earth, they ſhall return 
unto the Earth again; and thoſe that came from 
Heaven, they alſo ſhall retarn unto thoſe heavenly 
Places, Whether it be a mere diffohution and 
unbinding of the manifold intricacies and ir- 
tanglements of the confuſed Aromes; or ſome 
fuch diſperſion of the ſimple and incorruptible 


$ An | 
droſs| Elements * * *, with meats aud. drinks and 
Iſo iff dzvers charms, they ſeck, to divert the chandl, 


that they m_ not die. Tet muſt we needs ex- 
are that blaſt of jrinde that cometh from. a- 


b.we . 
- 
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bove, though we toyle and labour never |; 
much. a 

XXVI1I. He hath * a ſtronger body, and « 4 
better. wraſtler then I.. | What then ?'] Is he 
more 'bountifull ? 'is he more mogeſt ? Doth 
he bear all adverſe chances with More equz- 
nimity ; or with his neighbours offences with 
' more meekneſs and gentleneſs then I? . 

XXIX. Where the matter may be effected 
agreeably to.that Reaſon, which both unto the 
Sods and men is common, there canbe'no juſt 
cauſe of griefor ſorrow. For where the fruit 
and benefit of an ation well begun and proſe- 


. Cuted -aceqrding to the proper conſtitution of 


mari may be reaped and obtained, [| or, 5 ſur: 
and certain, | it 1s againſt reaſon that any da 
mage ſhould there be ſuſpeRted. In all places, 


and at all times, it is in thy power religiouſly 


to embrace whatſoever [ by God's appoint ment | 
is happened unto thee, and juſtly ro converſe 
with thoſe men whom thou haſt to doe with, 
and accurately to examine every phancie that 


preſents it ſelf , that nothing may ſlip and Þ 


fteal in, before thou haſt rightly apprehended 
the true Nature of it. | 

XXX. Look not about upon other mens 
minds and underſtandings , but look right on 
forwards whither Nature, both that of the Uni- 
verſe, in thoſe things that happen unto thee, 
and thinein particular, in thoſe chings that are 
to be done by thee, doth lead and dire thee. 
Now every one is bound to doe that which is 
conſequent and agreeable to that end which by 


his true natural conſtitution he was ordained 
| unto. 
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unto. As for all other things, they are ordai- 
ned for the uſe of reaſonable creatures : as in 
all things we ſee that that which is worſe and 
inferiour, is made for that which is better, 
Reaſonable creatures, they are ordained one 
for another, That therefore which is chief in 
every man's conſtitution, is, that he intend the 
common good. The ſecord is, that he yield 
not to any Juſts and motions of the fleſh, For 
itis the part and privilege of the reaſonable and 
intelle&tive faculty, that ſhe can ſo bound her 
ſelf, as that neither the ſenſitive nor the appe- 
titive faculties may any waies prevail upon 
her. For both theſe are brutiſh. And [ there 
fore } over both ſhe challengeth maſterie, and 
cannot any waies indure [” if i» her r3ght tem- 
per, ] to be ſubje& unto either. And this in- 
deed moſt juſtly. For by nature ſhe was or- 
dained to command all inthe body. The third 
thing proper to man by his conſtitution is, to 
avoid all raſhneſs and precipitancie ; ard not to 
be ſubje& to error. Totheſe things then ler 
the mind apply her ſelf, and goe ſtraight on 
[without any diſtrattion about other things, ] and 
ſhe "Ly her end, | andby conſequent her hap- 
pineſs. 

LP] . As one who had lived, and were now 
to die by right, whatſoever is yet remaining, 
beſtow that wholly as [ a gracioxs ] overplus 


| upon a vert#ors life. Love and affe that only, 


whatſoever it be that happeneth, and is by the 
Fates appointed unto thee. For what can be 
more reaſonable? And as any thing doth happen 
unto thee | by. way of croſs or calamity, call 

| ro 
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co mind preſently and ſet before thine eyes the 
examples of ſome other men, ro whom the ſelf: 
ſathe thing did once happen likewiſe; Well, 
what did they ? They grieved ; they wondred, 
they complained. And- where are they now ? 
All dead and gone; Wilt thou alſo be like one 
of them ? Or rather leaving theſe fickle diſpo- 
frtions to meh of the world , (or, men of a 
fickle winds as fickle bodies ,, ever changing, 
and ſoon changed themſelves : ) let it be thine 
onely care and ſtudy, how to make a right uſe 
of all fuck accidents. For there is good uſe to 
be made of them, and they will prove fit matter 
for thee ro work upon; if it ſhall be both thy 
care and thy deſire, that whatſoever thou doeſt, 
thou thy Cole mayeſt like and approve thy ſelf for 
it. And both theſe ſee that rhou remember 
well, according as the diverſicy of, the matter 
of the aRion tharthou art about ſhall require. 
Look within , within is 'the fountaiti of all 
good : Such a fountain, where ſpringing waters 
can never fail, ſo thou digge {till deeper and 
deeper. ' 

XXx1t. Thou muſt uſe thy felf alſo to Keep 
thy body fixed and ſteady , free from all looſe 
fluguanc, either motion, or poſture. And as 
upon thy face and looks, thy mind hath _ 
power over them to keep them to that whic 
1s Srave and decent ; ſofer it challenge the'ſame 
power. over the whole body alſo. Bur: ſo ob- 
ſerve all things in this kind, as that it be without 
any manner of affe&ation. ' _.. | 

XXxXmM. The arrof true living in this world.is 
more like a wraſtler's then' a dzncer's PR 
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For in this they both agree, | roreach ] a man, 
: {wharloever fallsnpon him,that he may be ready 
for it, and chat nothing may caſt him down... 

XXXIV. Thou muſt continually ponder and 
onſider with thy ſelf, what manner of men 
they be, and for their minds and underſtandings 
what is their preſent eſtate, whoſe good 
word and teſtimony thou doſt defire. For 
then neither wilt thou ſee cauſe to complain of 
hem that offend againſt their wills ,, or find any $£e B- 
rant of their applauſe, if once thou doſt bur VIIN--13 
penetrate into the true ſource and gronnd 
both of rheir opinions and of their defires. 
No ſoul (ſaith he ) 7 willingly bereaved of 
th Trmth; and by conſequent, neither of ju- 
tice, or temperance, or kindneſs, and mildneſs ; 
nor of any thing that is of rheſame kind. Ir 1s 
moſt needful that thou ſhouldſt alwaies remem- 
ber this : For ſo ſhalt thou be farr more gentle 
ind moderate towards all men. 

XXXV. What pain ſoever thou arr in, let this 
preſently come to thy mind, that.it is nota thing 
whereot thou needeſt to be aſhamed, neither is 
it a thing whereby thy underſtanding , that 
th che government of all, can be made worſe. 
For- neither in regard of the ſubſtance of it, 
nor in regard of the -end of it, { which is, to 
intend the common good, ) can it aker and 
corrupt it. This alſo of Epicurus-mayeſt rhou in 
moſt pains find ſome help of, that it is. neither 
intolerable, nor eternal: ſo thou keep thy felf 
to the true bounds and limits [ of reaſon, | and 

- adde not unto them the opinion} of e3ther good or 
- $9. ] This alſo thou muſt conſider, that _ 
F things 
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things'there be, which oftentimes unſenſibly 
trouble and vex thee, [ as not armtd againſt then 
with patience,becauſe they goe not gimme was under 
the name of pains, | which in very deed are 
the ſame nature. as pain , as to ſlumber unqui 
etly , to ſuffer heat, to wane appetite : when 
therefore any of theſe things make thee diſco 
tented, check oy ſelf with theſe words, -Noy 


hath pain given thee the foil ; Thy courage hath 
filed thee "i | : 8 ofy 
XXXVI. Take heed leſt at any time thou 
' ſtand ſo affeRed, though; towards unnaturd 
ar men, as ordinary men are commonly on: 
owards another. - | 
XXxvIt. How know we whether Socrates 
were fo Eminent indeed, and of ſo extraordi- 
nary a diſpoſition ? For that he died more glo- 


riouſly, that he diſputed with the Sophiſts more 


ſubrilly , that he watched in the Pagus more 
aſſiduouſly , that being commanded to ferch 
[* i#nocent | Salaminius,he refuſed to doe it mort 
generoully , all this will nor ſerve; Nor that 
 * be walked in the ſtreets with much gravity a 
* Gr. & mgef : as was objected unto him by hs ad 
Pl 


wah *d'vis yerſaries ; which nevertheleſs a man may well 
$52%1W= doubt of, whether it were ſo or no; [ br; which 
670, Tee above all the reſt, if ſo be that it were true, a man 
Suid. would. well confoder of; whether commenaable," 
diſcommenaable. ] The thing therefore thac we 
muſt inquire into is this ; What manner of ſou 
Socrates had , whether his diſpoſition was fuck, 
as tha®e all that he ſtood upon and ſought atrerÞ 
in this world; was barely this ; That he might 
ever carry himſelf juſtly rowards men; and - : 
uy 
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lily cowards the gods, neither vexing himſelfro 
no purpoſe at the wickedneſs of others, nor yer 
ever condeſcending to any man's evi/ fatt,or evil 
intentions, | through either + or ingagement of 
friend/hip. ) Whether of thoſe things chat hap- 
pened unto him by God's appointment, he nei- 
ther did wonder at any when irdid happen, or 
thought ir intolerable in the trial of ic; And 
laſtly, whether he never did ſuffer his mind to 
ſymparhize with the ſenſes and affeRions of the 
body. For we mult not think that Nature hath 
ſo mixed and tempered it with the body, as 
that ſhe hach nor power to circumſcribe her 

Wiclf, and by her ſelf to intend her own ends and 

"Wl occaſions. 

'W XXXVIIN. For it z5 a thing very poſſible, that 4 
man ſhould be a very divine man, and yet be alto- 
gether ankgown. This thou muſt ever be mindful 
of, as of this alſo, that a mway's true happineſs 
dith conſift in very few things. And that although 
thou doit deſpair, that thou ſhalt ever be a good 
either Logician or Naturaliſt , yer thou art 
never the further off by it from being either 
liberal, or modeſt, or charitable, or obedient 

- Wuanto God, 

XXXIZ. Free from all compulfog in all 

"Fchearfulneſs and alacrity thou mayeſt run our 
thy time, though men ſhould excjaim againſt 
thee never ſo much; and the wild” beaſts ſhould 

Epullin fander the poor members * of this maſſe * $eg 
of fleſh that compaſſeth thee about, For what Notes, 
in either of theſe or the like caſes ſhould hin- 

Wider the mind ro retain her own veft and tran- 

-j quillity; conſiſting both-1n = right _—_—_ 
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of thoſe things that happenunto her, and in the 
ready uſe of all preſent matters and occaſions ? 
So that her judgement may ſay to that which is 


xgiov T9 befaly her by way of croſs , This thon art in very 


deed, and according to thy true nature ; not- 
withſtanding that in the judgement of opinion 


7 xpnov thou doſt appear otherwiſe : and her diſcretion 
Vt to the preſent objeft , Thou art that which 1 


MTV, 


ſought for. For whatſoever it be that is now 
preſent, ſhall ever be embraced by me as a fit 
and ſeaſonable obje&, both for my reaſonable 
faculty, and for my ſeciable, or charitable incli- 
nation to work upon, And that which is prin- 
cipal inthis matrer, is, that it may be referred ei- 
ther unto | the praiſe of |] God, or to | the good 
of | men, For either unto God or man, what- 
ſoever 1t is that doth happen in the world, hath 
in the ordinarie courſe of nature its proper re- 
ference, neither is there any thing, that [| is 
regard of nature} is either new, or reluctant and 
intractable, but all things both uſual and cafie. 
XL. Then hath a man attained to the eſtate 
of perfe&tion in his life and converſation, 
when he' ſo ſpends every day, as if it were his 
laſt day : never hot and vehement in his af- 
fe&ions,» nor yer ſo cold and ſtupid as one that 


had no ſenſe ; and free ' from all manner off: 


diſfimulation, 
XLI. Can the gods, who are immortal, for 


[the continuance of ſo many. ages bear with 
ont indignation with: fach and ſo many fin-W£: 


ners as have ever been, yea nor only ſo, bur alſo 


rake fach care for them, thatchey want nothing? 


and'Uvſt thou ſo grievouſly take on, as one that 


could} 


ould 
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could bear wich them no longer ; chou that arc 
bur for, a moment of time , yea, thou that arr 
one of thoſe ſinners. thy ſelf ? A very ridiculous 
thing it 1s, that any man ſhould diſpenſe: with 
vice and gs in himſelf; which is in 
his power to reſtrain; and ſhould goe abour 
to ſuppreſle it in others; which is alrogecher 
impoſſible. | | 

XLiI. What obje&t ſoever our reaſona- 
ble and ſbciable faculty doth meer with, ghat 
affords nothing either for the ſatisfaction 
of reaſon, or for the practice of charity ; 
Be worthily doth think unworthy of her 
elf. | 
XLI1t. When thou haſt done well; and ano- 


| ther is benefited by thy aRion, mult chou like a 


very fool look for a third thing beſides, as 
that it may appear unto others alſo' that thou 
baſt dohe: well, or that thou mayeſt in time 
receive one good turn for another ? No man 
uſeth tro bz wearie of that which is beneficial 
unto him, Bnt every ation according to Na- 
ture 1s beneficial. Be not wearie then of 
doing that which is beneficial unto thee; whileſt 
tis {0 unto others. - 
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XLIVT. The nature of the Univerſe d:d once See E. 57 
terminly deliberate, and fo reſolve upon the n,xXxIt, 
creation of the World [| before it was created, KXXIS. 


worlds either but a conſequent of thar one and 

firſt deliberation ;. or 3f ſo be_tbar this ruling 

rational pert; of the world takes any thought 

anit dare of rhings PRRGTUny - they are fury 
4 


. 1 Wrbatſcever . it bath doxe fence. | Now ince that B. Ix. 
time, whatſoever it is that js and happens in the XXV!- 
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his reaſonable and principal creatures, that are 
the proper obje& of his particular care and 
providerice. This often thought upon will 
much conduce to thy tranquillity. 


THE EIGHTH BOOK 


PZ His alſo,among other things, may 
=} ſerve to keep thee from vain-glo- 
2 ry,ifthou ſhalt conſider,that thou 
922! art now altogether incapable of 
m7 the commendation of one who 
wht all his life long,or from his youtt | 
at leaſt, hath lived a Philoſopher's life. For both 


F 
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unto others, and to thy ſelf eſpecially, ir is wel 
known, that thou haſt done many things contr# 
ry to that perfe&tion of life. Thou haſt therefor: 
been confounded in thy courſe, and henceforth 
it will be hard for thee to recover the Title and 
credit of a Philoſopher. And to it alſo is thy 
calling and profeſiion repugnant. If therefor: 
thou doſt truly underſtand what it is that is f 
moment indeed, as for thy fame and credit, take: 
nothought or care for that:let it ſuffice thee ifal 
the reſt of thy life, be it more or leſs, thou ſhall,” 


live as thy nature requireth, [or,according to th" 


true and natural end of thy making.) Take pai 
therefore tro know what it is that thy nature re 
quireth , and let nothing - elſe diſtra&t the 
Thou haſt already had Pificienr experience, 
that of thoſe many things abour which tho! 


find £ 
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finde happineſs in any of them, Nor in Syllo- 
wy giſmes and Logical ſubtilities, not in wealth, 
il not in honour and reputation, not in pleaſure,: 
In none of all- theſe. Wherein then is 1: to be 
found ? In the praRice of thoſe things which 

E the nature of man, as he is a man, doth require. 

— | How then ſhall he doe thoſe things? It his 
Dogmata, or moral Tenets. and opinions (from 
which al motions and a&ions do proceed, ) 
be rightand true. Which be thoſe -Dogmata ? 
io. WM Thoſe that concern that which is good or evil : 
- as thar there is-nothing truly good and-benefi- 
cial urto man, but that which makes him juſt, 
temperate, courageous, liberal; and that there 

| is nothing truly evil and hurtful unto man, bur 
Jock bat which cauſerh the contrary effects. , 
1. Upon every action that thou arr abovr, 
put this queſtion to thy ſelf; How will this 
when it is done agree with me ?- Shall I have no 
occaſion to repent of it ? Yet avery little-while 
and I am dead and gone, and all things are. ar 
an end. What then do I:care for more. then 
this, that my preſent action, wharſoever it be, 
may be the proper action of one that is reaſor:- 
able ,- whoſe end is the common good ,, who 
ina!l things is ruled and governed by: the ſame 
aw [of "right 'and reaſon y'.) by which God 
himſelf 1s ? 6 109% 
mr, Alexander, Caius, Pompeius; what' are 
heſe to Diogenes, Heraclitus,” and 'Socrates ? 
beſe penerrated into the true nature of things ; 
nto al} cauſes, and all ſubje&s : .and npontheſe 
Kid they exerciſe their power and authority; 
or, theſe were the objetts of thiir power and jariſ- 
| LY aittiew | 


_—_ 
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diftion :] Bur as for choſe, as the extent of their 
error .-was, |: or , of their care and' providence 
in : worldly matters, |. ſo fatre did their fla. 
ver y-cite nd. 

' IV, What they have done, they will ftill doe, al- 
thiugh thou fhonldeſt * hang thy (eif- Firſt, Let 
it. got trouble thee, For all things | both good 
4nd r2i1-\ come ro.paſs according ro the nature 
and generall condivon of the Univerſe, and 
within a very little while all things will be at 
anend,. no man will be remembred :' as now 
of Hadrianus ( for--example ) and. Auguſtus, 
it is already come to. paſs, Then ſecondly, 
Fix thy minde upon the thing it ſelf; look inco 1, 
and remembring thy ſelf, that thouart bound ne- 


vertheleſs to be a good man, and what it is that 


thy Nature requireth of thee as thou art a man, 
be not diverted from what thou art about, and 
ſpeak that which: ſeemerh unto thee moſt juſt: 
only ſpeak it kindly, modeſtly, and, without 
hypocrifte, —_ ; 

-- Y.- That which:the: Nature of the Univerſe 
doth 'buſie her ſelf about , is, that which is 
here, to transfer it thither, ro change ir; and 
thence again to take it away, and to: carry it to 
another place. ' All rhings are but | ſucceſſive ] 
changes | of one into another : ] So thar* thou 
Reedeſt not fear any new thing, For all things 


gre uſual and ordinary; and all thingsare dii- 


poſed by equality. 
' VI. Every particular natyre -hath content, 
when in its own proper courſe it ſpeeds. A 
reaſonable nature doth then ſpeed, when firſt in 
matter of phancies and imaginations it gives 

- + Sengh, Tam ona aq ws 


| phy ſelf ; 
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no conſent to that which is either falſe or un- 
certain, Secondly, when inall irs motions and 
reſolutions it takes its level at the common good 
only, and defireth nothing, and flieth from. no- 
thing, bur wharis in its own power to compaſs 
or avoid. And laſtly, when it willingly and 
gladly embraceth whatſoever: is dealt and ap- 
pointed unto it by the common Natnre. For 
itis part ofit, even as the. nature of any one 
leaf 1s part of the common natuxe of all 
plants and trees. Bur that the nature of a leaf 
18 part of a-nature both unreaſonable and un- 
ſenſible, and which '[] 5» its proper end ] may te 
hindered , { or, which is ſervile and laviſh : ] 


whereas the nature of man is part of a common 


| nature which cannor be hindered, and which is 


both reaſonable and juſt, From whence alſo 
it 1s, that according to the worth of every 
thing, ſhe dorh make ſuch equal- diſtriburion 
of all things, as of duration, ſubſtance, ſorm, 
operation, and of events and accidents. Bur 
herein conſider, not whether thou ſhalt find 
this equality. in every thing abſolutely ard by 
it ſelf ; bnt whether in all the particulars of 
ſome one rhing taken togerher, and compared 
with all the parciculars of ſome other thing to- 
gerher likewiſe. 

Vii. Thou that no time nor opportunity to 
reade, What then? Haſft thou not time and 
opportunity to exerciſe rhy ſelf, nor to wrong 

] roſtrive againtt'| all carnal | plea- 
ares and pains, and to get "the upper hand of 
them ; to contemn honourand vain-glory ; and 
not only not to. be angry -with them whom 
L4 rowards 
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towards thee thou doſt finde unſenſible and un. 
thankful, but alſo to have a care of them till 
and of their welfare ? | 

VII. Forbear henceforth to complain of the 
troubles of a Courtly life, either in publick be- 
fore others, or in private by thy ſelf. 

IX. Repentance is'an inward and ſelf-repre- 
henſian for the negle& or omiſſion of ſome- 
what that was profitable, Now whatſoever 
is good, ys alſo profitable, andit is the part of 
an honeſt vertuous man to ſer by it, and to 
make reckoning of it accordingly. But never 
did any honeſt vertuous man repent of the 
negle& or omiſſion of any [ carnal _| plea. 
ſure ; no [| carnal ] pleaſure then is either 
good or profitable, 

X, This, what is it in it ſelf, and by it ſelf, 
according to its proper conſtitution? What is 
the ſubſtance of it >? What 1s the matter, | or, 
proper #ſe? | What is the form Tor, ef- 
ficient canſe ? | What is-it for in this world, 
and how long will it abide ? {| Thus mu 
thou examine all things that preſent themſelves 
#nto thee, | 

XI. When thou art hard to be ſtirred up and 
awakened out of thy ſleep, admoniſh thy elf 
and.call ro mind, that, ro perform actions ten- 
ding to the common good, is that which thine 
own proper conſtitation, and that which the 
nature- of man do require. But to ſleep, is 
common to unreaſonable creatures alſo. 'And 
what more proper and natural, yea what more 
kind and pleaſing, then that which is according 
to Nature ? £ 


bj 
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X11, As every phancy and imagination pre- 
ſents it ſelf unto thee, conſider (if it be poſſible) 
the true nature and the proper qualities of it, 
and reaſon with thy ſelf about ir. 

X11. At thy firſt encounter with any one, 
ſay.preſently to thy ſelf, This man, what are 
his opinions concerning that which is good oa 
evil? as concerning pain, pleaſure, and the 
cauſes of both , concerning honour and diſho- 
nour, concerning life and death; thus and 
thus. Now if'it be no wonder that a man 
ſhould have ſuch and, ſuch opinions, how can 
it be a wonder that he ſhould doe fuch and 
ſuch things? I will remember then, that he can- 
not but doe as he doeth | holding thoſe opinions 
that ke dotk.) And that as it isa ſhame for any 
man to wonder that a figge-tree ſhould bear 
hggs, ſo is it alſo to wonder that the World 
ſhould bear any thing, whatſoever it is which in 
the ordinary courſe of yature it may bear. To 
a Phyſician alſo and to a Pilor itis a ſhame, either 
for#he one to wonder that ſuch and ſuch a one 
ſhould have an Apue , or for the other, that 
the winds ſhould prove contrary. | 

XIV. Remember, that to change thy mind 
upon occaſion, and to follow him that is able to 


-rectifie thee, is equally ingenuous, | as to finde 


out at the firſt what # right and juſt, without 
help. ] For of thee nothing js required that is 
beyond the extent of thine own deliherati- 
on and judgement, and of thine own unger- 
ſtanding. £1 

Xv. If it were thine a& and in thine own pow- 
e&r, why wouldeſt thou doe it? If it were nor, 
whom 
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whom doſt thou accuſe? the atomes,or the gods? 
For to doe either .is the part of a mad-man, 
Thou muſt therefore blame no body, but, if it 


'be in thy power Bega what is amiſs, if 


it be nor, to what end is it to complain? 


For nothing ſhould be done but to ſome cer- 


tain end. 

XVI. Whatſoever dieth | aud falleth , how- 
ever aud whereſorver it die and fall, ] it cannot 
fall out of the world. _ If here it have its abode 
and change, here alſo ſhall it have its diſſolut- 
on into- its proper elements. The ſame are 
the world's Elements, and the elements of 
which thou doſt conſiſt. And they when 
they arechanged, they murmure. not , [ wh 
Jhouldft thou by 
_  KVIL. Whatſoever is, was made for ſome 
thing : as a horſe, a vine. Why wondereſ: 
thou? The: Sun it ſelf can tell thee, for wha 
work he was made: and fo | hath ] every god 
[ its proper fauttion, ] What then wert thou 
made for? to diſport and delight thy felf? 
See how even. common ſenſe and reaſon car 
not brook it. 
XVII. Nature hath its end .as well in the end 
and final conſummation of any thing that is, a 
in the beginning and continuation of it. 

.XiXx. As one that toſſeth up a ball. And 


. what is a ball the better, if the-motion of it be 


upwards, or the worſe, if it be downwards, or 
it it chance to fall upon the ground ? $0 for the 
bubble ; if it continue, what is it the better? 
and if itdiſfolve, what is itthe worſe? And fo 
isit of a candle too. [ And ſo 'mnſt thou reaſes 

| wit 
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with thy ſelf, both in matter of fame, and in mat- 
ter of death. For as for the body it ſelf, ( the 
ſubze& of death ) woxldfi thou kwow the vileweſs 
of it ? ] Turn it about, | that thou mayeſt be 
hold it the worſt - fide upwards as well as in its 
more ordinarie pleaſant ſhape ; } how doth ut 
look when it is old and withered ? when fick 
and pained ? when in the a& of luſt -and for- 
nication'? | And as for fame, | This life is 
ſhort. But he that praiſeth, and he that is prai- 
ſed ; he that remembers, and he thar is remem- 
bred, {| will ſoon be duſt and aſpes. | Belides, it is 
but in one corner .. of this part of the world 
[ that tho art praifed-; and yet in this corner 
thou haſt not che joynt praiſes of all men,no nor 
ſcarce of any one conſtantly. And yet the whole 
earth it ſelf, whats it but as one point, | 4x rc- 
gard of the whole world ? | | 

XX, That which muſt be the ſubject of thy 
conſideration, is ether the matter it felf, or the 
Dogma, 'or the operation, or the true ſenſe and 
ſgmfication. 

XX1. Moſt quſtly have theſe things happened 
unto thee'; | Why af} not thou amend ? | O bur 
thou hadft rather become good ro morrow, then 
to& 10-20 day. | 

NXJL. Shall I doeit? I will, fo the end of . 
my ation be to:doe good unto men. Doth 
any thing by way of croſs or adverſity happen 
unto-me? I accept it, with reference unto the 
Gods, and [ their providence } the fountain of 


28 all things, from which whatſoever comes. ro paſs 


doth-hang and depend. _ | | 
XXIH, { By one ation-prage of she-reft. | This 
24 =] bathing 
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bathing [ which »ſually takes up ſo much of onr 
time] what isit ? Oyle, ſwear, filth; [ or th 
fordes of the body : ] water, an excrementitious 
viſcoſitie , [" the excrements of oyle, and other 
o7ntments uſed about the body, Doh mixed with th 
ſordes of the bay : | all baſe and loathſome. An( 
ſuch | almoſt | is every part of our life, and 
every | worldly | object. | 

Xx1v. Lucilla | bzried ] -Verus ; then wa; 
Lucilla herſelf { baried by others. | So' Secund;, 
Maximus, then Secunda her ſelf, So Epitur- 
chanus, Diotimus, then Epitunchanus' himſelf 
So Antoninus Pious, Fauſtina '| b#s wife ; ] then 
Antoninus himfelf. This'is the courſe of the 
world.. Firſt, Celer, Adrianus, then Adriany; 
himſelf. And thoſe auſtere” ones , thoſe that 
foretold other mens deaths, 'thoſe that were fo 
proud and ſtately, where are they now ? Thoſe 
auſtere ones I mean, ſuch as were Charax, and 
Demetrius the Platonick ; and Eudzmon, and 
others like unto thoſe. They were all. bur for 
one day, all dead and gone long ſince. "Some 
of them no ſooner dead, then forgotten, -O- 
thers ſoon turned into fables. Of others, even 
that which was fabulous is now long ſince for- 
gotten. This therefore thou muſt remember, 
that whatſoever thou art compounded. of, ſhall 
[ /oox ] bediſperſed, and that thy life and breath 
[ or, **by ſoul, ] ſhall either be no more, or 
ſhall be tranſlated, and appointed to ſome cer- 
tain place and ſtation. I 210% 

XXY. The true joy of a man, 'is to doe that 
which properly belongs unto a man. That which 
is moſt proper unto a man, is, Firſt, to be kindly 
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affeted towards them that are of the ſame 
kird and nature as heis himſelf, ro contemn 
all ſenſual motions and appetites, to diſcern 
rightly all plauſible phancies and imaginations; 
to contemplate the nature of the Univerſe; both 
it, and all things that aredone init. | 1» which 
kind of contemplation | three ſeveral relations 
[ are to be obſerved. | The firſt, to the "—_— 
ſecondarie cauſe. The ſecond, to the firſt ori- 
ginal cauſe, God, from whom originally pro- 
&eds whatſoever doth happen in the world. 
The third and laſt, to them that we live and con- 
verſe with : [| what uſe may be made of it, to their 
uſe and benefit. | 

XXV1. It pain be an evil, either it is inre- 


gard of the body , ( and that cannot be, be- Gr.ovxuy 
cauſe the body of it ſelf 1s altogether inſenſible : ) Sngeui- 
or in __ of the ſoul. Bur it is in the power $».SeeB. 
of che ſoul, to preſerve her own peace and tran- VILn, 13. 


quillity, and not to ſuppoſe that pain is evil. 
For all judgement and deliberation , all proſe- 
cution or averſation is from within, whither 


the ſenſe of evil | except it be let in by opinion | 


cannot penetrate. 
XXV1I. Wipe offall | ;4/#] phancies, and 
ſay unto thy ſelf inceſſantly, Now, if 1 will, 


it is in my power to keep out of this my ſoul all 


wickedneſs, all luſt and concupiſcences, all trou- 
ble and confuſion : Burton the contrary, to be- 
hold 'and conſider all things: according to their 
true nature, and to carry my ſelf rowards every 
thing according to its rrue worth. Remember 
then this thy- power, that Nature hath given 
thee. | 

XXVI1T. 
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XXVIH. Whether thou ſpeak in the Senate, 
or whether thou ſpeak to any particular, let thy 
ſpeech be alwaies grave and modeft, But thoy 
muſt nor openly and vulgarly obſerve that ſound 
and exa&t form of ſpeaking | concerning tha 
which is truly good and truly evil ,, the vanity o 
the world, and of worldly men : ) which other 
wiſe Truthand Reaſon doth preſcribe, 

XXIX. Auguſtns his Court , his wife, his 
daughter, his nephews, his ſons in Law | his 
ſiſter, Agrippa, his Kinſmen, his domeſticks, hs 
friends;- Areus, Mecznas, his arsſpices | or 
layers of beaſts for ſacrifice and divination : | 
There thou haſt the death of a whole Court to- 
Sether. Proceed now on ta the reſt | that hay 
been fince that of Auguſtus .)Hath dearh dealr with 
them otherwiſe, [ thoxgh ſo many and ſo ftateh 
whileſi they lived, | then itdoth uſe to deal with 
any one particular man? Conſider now the 
death of a whole kindred and family, as of that 
of the Pompeys, as thar alſo that vſerh to be 
written upon ſome monuments, HE W AS 
THE LAST OF HIS OWN KIN 
DRED. O,what care did his predeceſſors take 
that rhey might feave a ſucceſſor ! yer, behold, x 
lat one or other muſt of neceffitie be T HE 
LAST. Here again therefore con{:der the 
death'of. a whole kindred; 

XXX, Contra& thy whole life to the meaſure 
and proportion of one fingle ation. Andifih 
every parricular ation thou doſt perforin what 
is fitting co the urmoſt of thy power; ler ir ſuf- 
fice thee; [ or, think, that thou baſt lived long 
enough, ] And who can hinder thee, but - 
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thou mayeſt perform what is fitting ? But there 
> may be ſome outward letrt and impediment. Nor 
| W any that can hinder thee, but that wharſoever 
Ir thou doeſt,thou mayeſt doe it juſtly, temperate- = 
WY ly, and with the praiſe of God, Yea, but thay 
may be ſomewhat whereby ſome operation or 
1 other of thine may be hindred. And then with 
that very thing that doth hinder, thou mayeſt 
be well pleaſed, and ſo by this gentle and equa- 
nimous converſion .of thy mind unto that 
a may be [| in ſtead of that which at firſt 
thow didſe intend, ) in the room of that former 
aQtion there ſucceedeth another, which agrees 
J [ as well | with this contra#ion of thy life that 
we now ſpeak of, 

"WW XXXI. Receive | temporal bleſſings ] with- 
out oſtentation , when they are ſent, and 
| thou ſhalt be able ] to part with them with all 
h readineſs and facility when they are taken from 
«WY thee again. 

XXX11, If ever thou ſaweſt either a hand, 
or a foor, or a head lying by it ſelf, in ſome place 
or other, as cut off from the reſt of the body, 
ſuch muſt thou conceive him to make himſelf as 
much asin him lieth, that either is offended with 
any thing that is happened, ( whatſoevever it 
be ) and as it were divides himſelf from ir, or 
that commits any thing againſt the natural Law 
of mutual corral and ſociery among 
men ; or, | he that commits any att of unchari= 
ableneſs. | Whoſoever thou art thatarr ſuch, 
thou art caſt forth 1 know not whither our of 
he general unity, which is according to Nature, 
hou wert born indeed a part, but now _ 

| a 
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haſt cutthy ſelf off, However, herein is mat- 
ter of joy and exultation, that thou mayeſt be 
united again, God hath not granted it unto 
any other part, that once ſeparated and cut 
&, it might be re-united and come together 
again, Bur, behold, that GOO DNESSE 
| how great and immenſe it is | | which hath { 
See n,53, much eſteemed MAN, As at firſt he wa; 
B.x&r.0.7, ſo made, that he needed not , except he 
would himſelf, have rent or divided himſelf 
from the whole, ſo once divided and cut 
off, I T hath fo provided and ordered it, thut 
if he would himſelf, he might recurn , and 


por together again, and be admitted into V 
is former rank and place of a part, as he waiſ * 
before. le 
XXX11, The Nature of the Univerſe as i}W 
hath imparted almoſt all her orher faculties anll © 
properties unto every reaſonable creature, 0 ” 

this in particular we have received from her,chat 
as whatſoever doth oppoſe it ſelf unto her, 83 
and doth withſtand her in her purpoſes and in-W 0! 
rentions , ſhe doth, though againſt its will audi *: 
Gr.Mom- intention,bring it about fo ber ſelf,to ſerve her ſt! the 
Ws *Ty of it inthe execution” of her own deſtinated end: ſv; 
x *4T%- and ſo [by this though not intended cooperation ff 5's 
Tea is it with ber ſelf | makes it part of her ſelſÞſ*<d 
Ty fay- | whether it will or no, | SO may every reaſoÞ®® 
Emmy, nableCreature, what croſſes or impediments i the 


"> — CVETC It meets with | 5» the courſe of this mort for 
yd life, it may uſe them as fit and proper obje&Y'*% 
: * tO the furtherance of whatſoever it intended”? 


and abſolurely propoſed untoir ſelf [ as irs nj * 
twral end and bappineſs, ] ter 
- XXX1Vſ8 2 
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XXXts, Let not the general repreſentation 
o | unto thy ſclf of the wretchedneſs of this our 
at mortal life trouble thee. Let not thy mind war 
er M8 der up and down, and heap together in her thoughts 
E MW che many troubles and grievous calamities which 
{ M@ cou are as ſubje& unto as any other. Bur as 
as WW every thing in. parcicular doth happen, put this 
he MW queſtion unto thy ſelf, and fay , Whar is it that 
{8 inchis preſent matter ſeems unto thee ſo into- 
uv; [crable ? For thou wilt be aſhamed to conteſſe 
1 it. Then upon this preſently call co mind , 
n{ {MW that neicher chat which is future , nor thar 
a0 which is paſt can hurt thee ; but that one] 
ma which is preſent. ( And that alſo is muc 
leflened, if thou doſt rightly circumſcribe 

- if it.) And then check rhy mind, 1f for ſo little 
ant 2 while ( a mere inſtant) it cannot hold our 
(M8 with patience. | 
hall XXXV. What? are either Pantheas or Per- See notes, 
her I gamus abiding to this day by their Maſter's 

ny tombs? or either Chabrias or Diotimus by 
aol chat of Adrianus? O foolery | For whar if 
- ſe -bey did? would their Maſters be ſenſible of it? 
34 Wor if ſenſible, would they beglad of ir? orif 
Welad, were theſe immortal ? Was not it appoin- 
« ſzif{ted unto them alſo ( boch men and women, ) 
ſo *o become old in time, and thento die? And 
5 ſoflibeſe once dead, what would become of theſe 
Mformer? | And when all is doxe, What us al 
ied this for, \ but for a bagge of bloud and tor- 
ded 7 #P11on; \, or, a loathſome carkaſs ? | _ 

XXXv1. 1f thou beeſt quick-ſughted,be ſo in mat- 
ter_of judgement, and beſt diſcretion, ſaith he. _ 
<XIv XXXVIL In the whole - of n—_ 
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ſee not any vertue contrary to juſtice,whereby 
it may be reſiſted and oppoſed. Bur one whereby 
pleaſure and volupruouſneſs may be reſiſted and 
oppoſed, I ſee, Continence. 
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XXXVIIL If thou canſt but withdraw conceit 


and opinion concerning rhat which may ſeem 


hurtful and offenſive, thou thy ſelf arr as ſafe 
as ſafe may be, Thou thy ſelf? and who is 
that? Thy Reaſon. Yea, but 1 am notRea- 
ſon, Well, beit fo. However, let not thy 


See before Reaſon | or rn evan, admit of griet, 
n, XxXvi. andif there be any thing in thee that is grieved, 


ler that ( whatſoever it be, } conceive 1ts own 
orief, | if it can. ] 

XXXIX. That which is an hinderance of the 
ſenſes, is anevil ro the ſenſitive nature. That 
which is an hinderance of the appetitive and 
proſecutive facultie,is an evil to the ſenſitive na- 
rure. As of the ſenſitive, ſo of the vegetative 
conſtitution, whatſoever is an hinderance unto it, 
isalſo in that reſpe& an evil unto the fame. And 
fo likewiſe, whatſoever is an hinderance unto 
the mind and underſtandins, muſt needs be the 
proper evil of the reaſonable nature. Now ap- 
ply all thoſe things unto thy ſelf. Do either 


SeeB.Tv. pain or pleaſure ſeize on thee ?' Ler the ſenſes 
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look to that, Haft thou mer with ſome obſtacle 
or other in thy purpoſe and intention ? If thou 
didſt propoſe without due reſervation and ex- 
ception, now hath thy reaſonable part received 
a blow indeed. But ifin general thou didit pro- 
poſe unto thy ſelf whatſoever might be,thou art 
not thereby either hurt, nor { pFopeyly |] hinde- 
red. For in thoſe things rhat properly belong] 
unto 
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unto che mind, ſhE&tannor be hird-red by any 
man, Tr 1s nor fire; noriron, nor the power 
of a tyrant, nor the power of a ſlandering 
rongue, ror any thing elſe that can penetrate 
into her. 

XL. If once round and ſclid there 1s no frar that 
ever ut will change. | 

XL1. Why ſhould 1 grieve my ſelf, who ne- 
ver did willingly grieve any other ? One thing 
rejoyceth one, and another og another. As 
for me, this 1s my joy ; If my underſtanding be 
| right and ſound ;as neither averſe from any man; 
hor refuſing any of thoſe things which as a man 
I am ſubje& unto, if Ican look uponall things 
in the world meekly and kindly;accept all things, 
and carry my ſelf towards every thing according 
to the true worth of the thing it ſelf. 

XLIL. This time that is now prefent, beſtow 
thou upon thy ſelf. They: that rather hunt for 
fame after death,do not conſider,that choſe men 
that ſhall be hereafter, will be even ſuch 'as 
theſe whom now they can ſo hardly bear with. 
And beſides, they alſo will be moxcal men. Bur 
{ to conſider the thing in u ſelf } 1f 10 many 
with ſo many voices ſhall make fuck ard ſuch a 
ſound, or ſhall have ſuch and ſuch an opinion 
concarning thee, what iS it at all to thee ? | 

XLT17, Take me and throw me where thou 
wilt: [ 7 am indifferent.) For -there alſo I fhall 
bave that Spirit which is within me propitious , 
that is; well pleaſed and fully contented both in 
that conſtant diſpoſition, and with thoſe particu- 

*K lar ations which to its own proper conſtiration 
I are ffitable and agreeable. —- 
| M 2 XLIV- 


+ See La- 
tine notes, 
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XLIV. Is this then a thing of that worth, that 
for ir my ſoul ſhould ſuffer, and become worſe 
thenit was? aseither baſelydejeed, * and caſt 
down , or confounded within it ſelf, or terrified? 
What can there be that thou ſhouldſt ſo much 
eſteem ? | 

XLV. Nothing can happen unto thee, which 
is not incidental-unto thee as thou art a man, 
As nothing can happen either to an oxe, a vine, 
or to a ſtone, which is not incidental unto them; 


unto every one in his own kind, If therefore. 


nothing can happen unto any thing which is 
not both uſual and natural , why art thou dif- 
pleaſed ? Sure the common nature of all would 
not bring any thing upon any, that were in- 
tolerable. if therefore it be a thing exter- 
nal that cauſeth thy grief, | k»ow, that | itis 
not that properly that doth cauſe it, but 
thine own conceit 'and opinion concerning the 
thing : which thou mayeſt rid thy ſelf of 
when thou wilt, Put it ir be ſomewhat that 
1s amiſſe in thine own diſpoſition that doth 
grieve thee, mayeſt thou not reRtifie thy dogs 
za. Or moral Tenets and opinions?] But if it grieve 
thee, that thou doſt not perform that which 
ſeemeth unto thee right and juſt, why doſt not 
thou chuſe rather to perform it then to grieve? 
But ſomewhat that is ſtronger then thy ſelf 
doth hinder thee. Let it not grieve thee then, 
if it be notthy fault that the thing is not perfor- 
med. Yea, bur itisa thing of that nature, as that 
thy life is not worth the while, excepr it may 
be performed. If it be ſo, upon condition 
that thou be kindly and lovingly diſpoſed 
rowards 
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towards all men, thou mayeſt be gone. For even 
then, as much as at any rime, art thou in a very 
good eſtate of performance, when thou doſt die 
in charity with thoſe that are an obſtacle unto 
thy performance. 

XLVI. Remember that thy minde | of that 
nature as that it | becometh altogether uncon- 
querable, when once recolleRed in her ſelf, ſhe 
ſeeks no other content then this, that ſhe can- 
not be forced: yea, though it ſo fall out, that 
it be even againſt Reaſon ir ſelf rhat ir dorh 
bandie. How much leſs when by the help of 
Reaſon fhe is able to judge of things with diſ- 
cretion? And therefore let thy chief Fort and 
place of defence be, a mind free from paſſions. 
A ſtronger place, ( whereunto to make his re- 
tuge, and fo to become impreonable ) and ber- 
ter fortified chen this, hath no man. He thar 
ſeeth nor this, is unlearned. He that ſeeth ir, 
and betaketh nor himſelf to this place of refuge, 
1s unhappy. 

XLV11. . Keep thy ſelf to the firſt [ bare and 
naked } apprehenſions of things, as they preſent 
themſelyes unto thee, and- adde not unto them. 
Itis reported unto thee, that fuch a one ſpea- 
keth ill of thee. Well; that he ſpeaketh ill of 
thee, ſo much is reporced. But that thou arc 
hurt thereby, is nor reported : { That zs the ad- 
dition of opinion, which thou muſt exclude. } 1 ſee 
that my child is ſick. .That he 15 fick, I fee ; bur 
that he isin danger of his life alſo, I ſee it nor. 
Thus thou muſt uſe to keep thy ſelt ro the firſt 
notions and apprehenſions of things, as they pre- 
ſent themſelves outwardly ; and adde not unto 
M3 them 
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them from within thy ſelf | through mere co 
ceit and opinion : | and thou haſt no hurt. Or 
rather adde unto them , but as one that under- 
ſttanderh the true nature of all chings that happ:n 
in the world. 

XLVin. Is the Cucumber bitter ? ſer ic away. 
Are Brambles in the way ? avoid them. Let this 
* yy Auffice, * Adde mot preſently ſpraking unto thy 
peg5:74i- ſelf, Whar ſerve theſe things tor in the world? 
Tis For, this, onetbat is acquainted with the myſte. 
| ries of Nature will laugh at thee for ir, as 
Carpenter would or a Shoo-maker, .if meeting 
in'either of their ſhops with ſome ſhavings, or 
ſmal remnants of their work, thou ſhould} 
blame them for it. And yet thoſe men, it is 
not for want of a place where to throw them 
[ that they keep them in their ſhops for a while : | 
but the nature of the Univerſe hath no ſuch 
out-place : but herein dorh conſiſt rhe wonder 
of her art and skill, that ſhe having once cir- 
cumſcribed her ſelf within ſome certain bounds 
and limits, whatſoever is within her that feems 
either corrupted, or old, or unprofitable, ſhe 
can change it into her ſelf, and of theſe very 
things can make new things, ſo rhat ſhe need- 
etch not to ſeek elſe-where out of her ſelf either 
for a new ſupply of matter and. ſubſtance, or 
for a place ny 6-54 to throw out whatſoever is 
rrecoverably putrid and corrupt, - Thus ſhe, 
as for pace, ſo for matter and art, is her ſelf 

ſufficient unto her ſelf, | 
 XTIX, Not to be flack and negligent, or 
looſe and wanton in thy a&ions, nor corten- 
tious and truubleſome in thy converſation, nor 
| to 
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to rove and wander in thy phancies and imagi- 
nations. Not baſely to contract thy ſoul ; nor 
boiſterouſly to ſally our with it, | or, f#ri0:ſly 
to lannch ont as it were, | nor ever to. want im- 
ployment. 

L. They kill me, they cut my fleſh, they 
perſecute my perſon with curſes. What then? 
May not thy minde for all this con:inue pure, 
prudent, temperate, juſt? As a fountain of 
ſweet and clear water, though ſhe be curſed by 
ſome ſtander by, yet do her ſprings neverthe- 
leſs ſtill run as ſweer and clear as before , yea 
though eicher durt cr dung be thrown in, yet 
1sit no fooner thrown then diſperſed, and ſhe 
cleared. She cannot be dyed | or, infet- 
ed | by it. What then muſt I doe, that I 
may have '| within my ſelf ] an ever-flowing 
Fountain, and not a Well? Beget thy felf by 
continual | paines and exdeavonrs | tO | true | 
liberty with charicy, and true {:mplicity and 
modeſty. | 

LI. He that knoweth not what the world is, 
knoweth not where he himſelf is. And he thar 
knoweth nor what the world was mad- for, can- 
not poſlibly know either what are the qualities, 
or what is the nature of the world. Now he that 
in either of theſe is to ſeek, for whar he him- 
ſelf was made is ignorant alſo. Whar then 


.doſt thou think of that man, who pro- 


poſeth unto himſelf, as a matter of great mo- 
ment, the noiſe and applauſe of men, who both 
where they are, and what they are chemielyzs, 
are altogether ignorant ? Doſt thou deſire to be 
commended of that man, who tbrice in one hour 

M 4 percharce 
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perchance doth himſelf curſe himſelf > Doft 
thou deſire to pleaſe him, who pleaſerh not him- 


'Felf ? or doſt thou think that he pleaſeth him- 


+ Gr. 
vp array 
*« Gr. 


ovupes” 
P6tVeo 


See be- 
foren.z2. 


ſelf, who doth uſe to repent himſelf almoſt of | 


every thing that he doeth? 

L1i. Not only now henceforth to * have 4 
common breath [ or, to hold correſpondencie of 
breath, | with that Aire that compaſſeth us 
about; but * zo have a common minade | or, to 
bold correfpondencie of minde | alſo with that ra- 
tional ſubſtance which compaſſeth all things. 
For that alſo is of it ſelf, and of its own nature 
[if a man can but draw it in as he ſhould, ) 
every where diffuſed , and paſſeth through all 
things, no leſs then the Aire doth, if a man can 
but ſuck irin. 

LINE. Wickedneſs in general doth not hurt 
the World. Particular - wickedneſs doth not 
hurt any other: only unto him it is hurtful 
[ whoſoever he be that offends, ] unto whom | #» 
great -_— and mercie ] it is granted, that 
whenſoever he himſelf ſhall bur firſt deſire it, he 
may be preſently delivered of it, Unto my Free- 
will my neighbour's free-will, whoever he be, 
(as his life,or his body) is altogether indifferent. 
For though we are all made one for another, 
yet have our minds and underſtandings each 
of them their own proper and limited juriſdicti- 
on. For elſe another mans wickedneſs might 
be my evil; which God would not have, that 
it might not be in another mans power to 
make me unhappy : | which nothing now cay 
dce but mine own wickedneſs. | 

LIV. The Sun ſeemeth to be ſhed abroad 
And 
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And indeed ir is diff#ſed, but not effuſed. For 
that 4ff#ſion of it 1S a Taos or an extenſion. 
For therefore are the beams of it called ax77»55 


S from the word 247sivi2;, to be ſtretched out and 


extended. Now what a Sun-beam is, thou 
mayeſt know if thou obſerveſt the light of the 
Sun, when through ſome narrow hole it pier- 
ceth into ſome room that is dark, For it 1s 
always in a dire& line, And as by any ſold 
body that it meets with in the way chat 1s not 
penetrable by aire, it is divided and abrupted, 
and yet neither ſlides off, or falls down, bur 
ſayeth there nevertheleſs : ſuch muſt the aif- 
fuſion of the mind be ; not an effuſion, but an 
extenſion. What obſtacles and impediments 
foever ſhe meeteth with in her way, ſhe muſt 
not violently ' and by way of an impetuous on- 
ſet light upon them , neither muſt ſhe fall 
down ; but ſhe muſt ſtand, and give light unto 
thar which doth admit of ir. For as for thar 
which dorh not, [ it # its own fault and loſs, if | 
it dereave it ſelt of her light. 

CV. He that feareth Death, either feareth 
that he ſhall have no ſenſe at all, or that his 
ſenſes will not be the ſame, Whereas | he 
ſhould rather comfort himſelf, that } exther no 
ſenſe ar all, and ſono ſenſe of evil; or if any 
ſenſe,then another life,and ſo no deathſproperty.] 

LVI. All men are made one for another : 
either -then teach them berter, or bear with 
them. 

LVII. The morion of the mind is not as the 
motion of a' dart, -For the mind when it is 
warie and cautelous, and by way of diligent cir- 
cumſpetion 
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cumſpeQion turneth her ſelf many ways, may 
then as well be faid to goe ſtraight on t9 
the objeR, | as when it uſeth, uo ſuch circum. 
ſpeAtion. | 

LVIti. To pierce and penetrate into the 


n.r6.8,7 ſtate of every ones underſtanding ( rhat rhiy 


haſt to doe with : |] as alſo to make the eſtate 
of thine own. open and penetrable to a. 


ny other. 
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&* E that is unjuſt, is alſo impious 
> For the Nature of the Unverſk 
& having made all reaſonable crea- 
BY tures one for another, to the end 

” that they ſhould doe one another 
good, more or leſs according to the ſeveral 
perſons and occaſions ; bur in no wiſe hurt one 
another : it is manifeſt that he that doth tranſ- 
greſs againſt this her will, is guilty of 5mpicr) 
towards the moſt ancient and venerable of al 
the Deities, For the Nature of the Univerk 
is the nature | the common Parent of all, ani 
therefore piouſly to be obſerved } of all things that 
are; and that which now is , to whatſoever 
firſt was, and gave it its being , hath relation 
of bloud and kindred. She is alſo called 77ath, 
and is the firſt cauſe of all eruths. He there- 
fore that willingly and wittingly doth lie, 1s 
impious in that he doth deceive, and ſo commit 
injuſtice ; but he that againſt his will, in oo 
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hediſagreerh from rhe nature of che Univerſe, 
and in that ſtriving with the rature of the 
World, he coth in his particular * vie/are the 
general order of the world. For he doth no ber- 
ter then ſtrive and warre againſt ir, who con- 
trarie to his own Nature applicth himſelf to 
that which is contrary to truch. For Nature 
had before furniſh him with inſtindts and 
opportunities | /«fficient for the attainment of 
it : ] which he having hitherto neglected, 1s 
not now able to diſcern that which 1s talſe 
from that which is true. He alſo that purſues 
after pleaſures, as that which is truly good, 
and flies-from'pains, as that which 1s truly evil, 
isimpious. For ſuch a one mult of neceſſity 
oftentimes accuſe that common Nature, as diſtri- 
burting many things both unto the evil and un- 
to the good, nor according to the deſerts of ei- 
ther : as unto the bad oftentimes pleaſures, 
and the cauſes of pleaſures , , ſo unto the good, 
pains, and the occaſions of pains. Again, 
he that feareth pains and croſſes in the world, 
feareth ſome of gkoſe things which ſometime 
or other muſt needs happenin the world. And 
that we have already ſhewed to be impious. And 
he that purſueth after pleaſures, will-nor ſpare 
[.to-compaſs hts deſires | to doe thar which 18 un- 
juſt, and that is manifeſtly impious, Now 
thoſe things which unto Nature are equally in- 
different, ( for ſhe -had not created both pain 
and pleafare, if both had nor. been unto her e- 
qually indifferent : ) they that -will live accor- 


ding to. Nature, muſt in thoſe chings .( as being 
of the ſame mind and diſpoſition rhar ſhe e ) 
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beas equally indifferent. .Whoſoever therefore 
in either matter of pleaſure and pain, death 
and life, honour and diſhonour, ( which things 
Nature in the adminiſtration of the world indif- 
ferently doth make uſe of, ) is not as indiffe 
rent, it iS apparent that he is impious. When] 
fay that common Nature doth indifferent] 
make uſe of them, my meaning is, that they 
happen indifferently in the ordinary courſe 
of things, which by a neceſſarie conſequence, 
whether as' - principal and acceſforie , come 
ro paſs in the world, according to that firf 
and ancient deliberation of Providence , by 
which ſhe from ſome certain beginning did 
reſolve upon the creation of ſuch a World, 
* conceiving then in her womb as 1t were ſome cer- 


tain rational generative ſeeds and faculties 


of things future, whether ſubjects, chan- 
ges, ſucceſſions , both ſuch and ſuch, and 
juſt ſo many. , 

TI, It were indeed more happy and comfor- 
table, for a man to depart out of this World, 
having lived all his life |Wng clear from all 
falſhood , diſlimulation , voluptuouſneſs , and 
Bur if this cannot be, yer is it ſome com- 
fort for a man [] joyfully ] to depart | as] wearie, 
and out of love with thoſe, rather then to 
deſire to live, and to continue long in theſe 
wicked courſes. Hath not yet experience 
taught thee to flie from the plague ? For a 
farr greater plague is the corruption of the 
mind, then any certain change and diſtemper 
of the common aire can be. This is a plague 
of creatures, as they are living creatures ; - 
that 
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that of men as they are men | or reaſonable. ] 
111. Thou muſt not in matter of death carry 
thy ſelf ſcorntully,bur as one thar 1s well pleaſed 
with it, as being one of thoſe things that Nature 
hath appointed. For what thou doſt conceive of 
theſe, of a boy to become a young man, to waxe 
old, to grow, to —_ to ger teeth, or a beard, or 
gray baires ; to beget, to.bear, or to be delivered ;, 
or what other action ſoever it be thar is natu- 
ral unto rman according to the ſeveral ſeaſons 
of his life, ſuch a thing 1s it alſo ro be diſſolved. 
Itis therefore the part of a wiſe man, in matter See note 
of death, not in any wiſe to carry himſelf either upon B. 
violently or proudly , but patiently to wait XI. n,3- 
for it, as one of Nature's operations : that with 
the ſame mind as now thou doſt expe when 
that which yer is but an Embryo in thy Wive's 
belly ſhall come forth, thou mayeſt expect alſo 
when thy ſoul ſhall fall off from that | outward 
coat or skin , | wherein | as a child in the belly | 
itlieth involved and ſhut up. Bur if thou defireſt 
a* more popular, and | though not ſo aireft and *' Gr. ;- 
philoſophical, yet | a very powerfull and penetra- p,unzy 
tive receipt againſt the fear of death ; Nothing 5.7, 
can make thee more willing to part with thy life, ,” £1. 
then if chou ſhale conſider, both what the ſub- ,.:.,,,. 
jets themſelves are that thou ſhalt part with, 
and what manner of diſpoſitionsthou ſhalt no 
more have to doe with. True it is, that offended 
with them thou muſt not be by any means, bur 
take care of them, and meckly bear with them. 
However , this thou mayeſt remember, that 
whenſoever it happens that thou depart, it ſhall 
not be from men thar held the ſame "__—_ 
or, 
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[,or, _ in point of life and prattice | that 
thou doſt. For that indeed, (if it were ſo) i 
the only thing that might make thee averſe fron 
death,and-willing to continue here,if it were thy 
hap to live with men that had obtained the ſame 
principles { or, belief ] thar thou haſt, But noy, 
what a roile it is for thee to live with men, whoſe 
courſe of life is ſo different. from thine, thou ſeeſt 
ſo that thou haſt rather occaſion to ſay, Haſten, 
thee pray, O Death, left 1 alſo in time forget my ſelf, 

Iv. He that finnerh, ſinnerh unto himſelf. He 
' thatis unjuſt, hurts himſelf,in that he makes him- 
ſelfworſe then he was before. Not he only that 
committeth, but he alſo that omitreth ſomerhing, 
is oftentimes unjuſt. 

V. If my preſent apprehenſion of the obje& 
be right, &4 1 my preſent ation charitable, and 
this, towards whatſoever doth proceed fron 
God, be my preſent diſpoſition, to be well plea- 
ſed with it, it ſufficeth, 

VI. To wipe away phancy;to uſe deliberation, 
to quench concupiſcence, to keep the mind free 
to her ſelf. | 

VII. Of all unreaſonable creatures, there i: 
but one unreaſonable ſoul; and of all that are 
reaſonable, but one reaſonable Soul , dividel 
betwixt them all. As of all earthly things there 
is but one Earth , and but one light that we ſee 
by ; and but one aire that we breath in, as ma- 
ny as either breath or fee. Now whatſoever 
partakes of ſome common —_——_— affe&s 
and enclines unto that whereof itis part, being 

of one kind and nature with it. Wharſoever 
is Earthly, preſfeth downwards to the com- 
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mon Farth. Whatſoever is hquid, would flow 
rogerher. And whatſoever 1s airie, would be 
rogether hkewife, So that without ſome ob- 
ſtacle, and fornie kind of violence, they cannor 
well be kept aſunder, Whatſoever is fiery, 
doth not only by reaſon of the Elementarie fire 
rend upwards; but here alſo is fo ready to 
joyn, and ro burn together, that whatſoever 
doth want fufficient moiſture to make reſt- 
ſtance, is eaſily ſet on fire. Whatſoever there- 


| fore is partaker of that reaſonable common 


Nature, | nararally) doth as much and more 
long after his own kind. For by how much 
10-45 Own nature it excells all orher things, by 
ſo. mach more is-it defirous to be joyned and 
united unto that which 1s of 1ts own nature. 
As ws em Aran —_— then, they = 
not'lonp been, but preſent 5]4n amons them 
eto, and oaks M EN od of young 
ones, and a kind of mutual love and affeftion. 
For -Þ thowgh but anreafenable, yet ) a | kind 
of } foul theſe had , and therefore was that na- 
tarall defire of union more ſtrong and intenſe 
it them, as in creatures of a more excellent na- 
tre, then either in plants, or ſtones, or trees, 
Bur among reaſonable creatures began Com- 
mon-wealths, friendſhips, families , publick 
—_— , and even in their warrs conventi- 
ofis and truces. Now among them that were 
yet of a tore excellent nature , as the ſtarrs 
and planets, though by their nature far diftanc 
one from-another, yer even among thetn began 
ſome 'mutual correſpotidencie and uttiry. So 
proper is it to excellencie in a high Gegs » 
afte 
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afe& unitie, as that even inthings ſo farre d- 
ſan, it could operate unto a mutual Sympathie, 
But. now behold, what is now come to paſs, 
Thoſe creatures that are reaſonable; are noy Ml ; 
the- only - creatures that. have forgotten their ff y 
natural affection and inclination of one towards il ;] 
another. Among them alone [ of al otkrMl if 
things that are of one kind] there is not tobe il C 
found. 4 general diſpoſition to flow together. But 
though = fly from Nature, yer are they ſtop: Ml X 
in their courſe, and apprehended, Doe the ff r; 
what they can, Nature doth prevail. And 6M 6 
ſhalt thou confeſs, if thou doſt obſerve it. For WM th 
ſooner mayeſt thou find a thing earthly where W in 
no other earthly thing is; then find a. man tha i þ 
[ natarally ] can live by himſelf alone. &t; 
VIII. Man, God, the World, every one in 
their kind, bear , ſome fruits. All chings have Wen 
their proper time to bear. Though by cuſtome, Wan 
the word it ſelf is in a manner become proper 
unto the vine, and the like, yer is it ſo never 
theleſs as we have ſaid, As for reaſon, that 
beareth both common fruit for the uſe of c 
 thers ; and peculiar, which it ſelf doth enjoy. Wthe 
Whar irſelf is init ſelf, ir begets in others, andMthi 
ſo doth multiply. "Y 
- TX. Either teach them better, if it be iic « 
thy power ; or if it be not, remember thatWar 
for this uſe [| to bear with them patiently | 
was mildneſs and goodneſs granted untofipaſ 
thee, The gods themſelves are good urfſegc 
to ſuch,” yea and in ſome things ,. ( as ſeon 
matter of health, of wealth, of honour, ) are 3 
content often to further their endeavours: 10 
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WF good and graciousare they. And mighteſt thon 
WJ not be ſo too? or, tell me, what doth hinder 
ic: thee ? | 
ks, X. Labour not as one | to whom it is appoin- 
i ted 2D be | wretched, nor as one that either 
er W would be piried, or admired , but ler this be 
4 Wl thine onely care and deſire, ſo always and in all 
ler WE things to proſecute or to forbear, as the law of 
be i Charity || or; matal ſociety} doth require. 
Zu WW X1. This day 7 did come oxt of all my trouble, 
op! Nay 1 have caſt oxt all my trouble , it ſhould 
cy I rather be, For that which troubled thee, what- 
{of foever it was, was not withoxt any where; [" that 
"0! WW thou ſhouldeſt come oxt of it; ] but within 
ere WW in thine own opinions, | fromwhence it muſt 
hat WH be caſt our, before thou canſt truly and con- 
WW ftantly be art eaſe. ] 
BW X11, All thoſe things, for matter of experi- 
ave WW ence,are uſual and ordinary , for their continu- 
me, Wance, bur for a day , and for their matter, moſt 
per MWbaſe and filthy. As they werein the days of 
thoſe whom we have buried; ſo are they now 
alſo, and no otherwiſe. | 

X11. The thingsthemſelves [ that affeft wu } 
they ſtand without doors, neither knowing any 
thing themſelves, nor able to utter any thing 
to Others concerning themſelves. Whar then is 
t that paſſerh verdi& on them? The under 
[Witanding, 
Mv. As vertue and wickedneſs conſiſt not in 
unt0Faſſion, bur in aQion; ſo neither doth the true 
ui-Wood or evil of a. reaſonable charitable man 
S WWonſiſt in paſſion, bur in operation and ation. 
are Xv.To the ſtone that iscaſt up,whetit comes 
: ſo N dowrt 
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down it is no hurt unto it, as neither benefit, 
when it doth aſcend, | 

XVI. Sift their minds and underſtandings, 
and behold what men they be whom thou doſt 
ſtand in fear of what they ſhall judge of thee, 
what they themſelves judge of themſelves. 

XVI. All things that are in the world are 
always in the eſtate of alteration, Thou alſo 
art in a perpetual change, yea and under cor- 
ruption too, in ſome part : and ſo is the whole 
world. 

XVIII. It is | not thine, bat | another man's 
ſin. | #hby ſhould it trouble thee ? | Let him 
look to it whoſe ſin it is. 

XIX, Of an operation and of a purpoſe 
there is ax ending, [ or, of an action and of a 
_ we ſay commonly,that it z at ax exd - | 

rom. =_ alſo there is an [| ab/olate | ceſfa- 
rion, which is asit were the death ofie. In all 
this there is no hurt, Apply this now to a man's 
age, as firſt a child, thena youth, then a youns 
man, then an old man : every change from one 
age to another is a kind of death. And all this 
while here is no matter of grief yet. Paſſe now 
unto that life, friſt, that which thou livedf 
under thy Grandfather, then under thy Mc- 
ther,then under thy Father. And thus when 
through the whole courſe of thy life bitherto 
thou haſt found and obſerved many alterations, 
many changes, many kinds of endings and ce 
ſacions, pur this gorkicn ro thy ſelf, What mat- 
ter of grief or ſorrow doſt thou find in any 0! 
theſe? | or, what doft thou ſuffer through any 1 
rbeſe? ] If in nons of theſe, then neither 
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the exaing and conſummation of thy whole life, 
[ which alſo is bat | a ceſſation and change. 

XX. | As occaſion ſball require, | exther to 
thine own Underitanding, or ro that of the U- - 
niverſe, or to his { whom thow baſt now 10 doe 
with; ] let thy refuge be with all ſpeed. To 
thine own, that it reſolve upon nothing againſt 
juſtice. To thac of the Univerſe, that thou 
mayeſt remember, part of whom thou are. Of 
his | whom thow haſt wow to ave with, | that 
thou mayeſt conſider, whether inthe eſtate of 
ignorance, or of knowledge. And then alſo 
muſt thou call ro mind, that he is thy Kinſ- 
man, | | 

XX. As thou thy ſelf [ whoever thow art } 
wert made for the perfection and conſummation 
[ being a member of it | of a common ſociety , 
ſo muſt every aRion of rhine tend to the per- 
fetion and conſummation of a life rhat is rra- 
ly ] fſeciable; What action goever of thine 
therefore that either immediately or a farre off 
hath not reference to the common good, that 
isan exorbitant and diſorderly action ; yea, it 
is ſeditious ; as one among the people who 
from ſuch and ſuch a conſent and unity, ſhou!d 
factiouſly divide and ſeparate himſelf, _ 
 XX11. Children's anger , mere haubles ; 
wretched ſouls bearing up dead: bodies, that 
they may not have their fall ſa ſooy : Evenasit 
is in that common dirge-ſong, [ or, bearing «p 
dead bodies, that the number of the dead may not 
be fall ſo ſoon. | | | i 

XX111; Goeto the quality of the cauſe þ frows 
which the effet doth proceed. | Behold it by ic 
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ſelf bare and naked, ſeparated from all that is 
material, Then conſider the utmoſt bounds of 
time which that cauſe, thus and thus qualified, 
can ſubſiſt and abide. | | 
XXIV. Infinite are the troubles and miſeries 
that thou haſt already been put to, by reaſon of 
this onely, becauſe thart for all happineſs ir did 
not ſuffice thee, | or, that thou didſt wot account 
it fafeiecs happineſs, ] that thy underſtanding 
id operate according to its natural conſtitution, 
It 1s time to make an end, | and to begin a new 
_ ] | 
XXV. When any ſhall either impeach thee 
with falſe accuſations, or hatefully reproch thee, 
or ſhall uſeany ſuch carriage towards thee, ger 
thee preſently to theirminds and underſtandings, 
and look in them, and behold what manner of 
men they be. Thou ſhalt ſee that there is no 
ſuch occaſion why it ſhould trouble thee, what 
ſuch as they are ghink of thee. Yer muſt thou 


See before 10ve them Mill, for by nature they are thy 
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friends. And the gods themſelves, in thoſe 


chings that they ſeek from them as. matters of 
great moment, are well content, all manner of 


ways ( as by dreams andoracles) to help them 
[ aswell as others] 

XXV1. Up and down, from one age to ano- 
cher, goe the ordinarie things of the world ; 
being (till the ſame. And either of every thing 
in particular [ before 5t come to paſſe, ] the mind 
of the Univerſe doth conſider with it ſelf and 
deliberate; and if ſo, then ſubmit | for 
ſeame ] unto the determination of { ſuch as 
excellent | Underſtanding : or once for = 
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did reſolveupon all things in general , and ſince 
that, whatſoever happens, happens by a neceſſary 
conſequence, and all things indiviſfibly in 4 
manner, and inſeparably, hold one of another. 
In ſumme, either there is a God, and then all is 
well, or if all things goe by chance and for- 
rune, yet mayeſt thou uſe thine own providence 
[ in. thoſe things that concern thee properly \, and 
then art thouwell. | 

XXV1I. Within a while the Earth ſhall cover 
us all and then ſhe her ſelf ſhall have her 
change. And then the courſe will be, from one 
period of eternity unto another, and ſo a per- 
petual eternity. Now can any man that ſhall 
conſider with himſelf in his mind the ſeveral 
rollings {| or, ſ#cceſſions | of ſo many changes 
and alterations,and the ſwiftneſs of all theſe rol- 
lings; can he otherwiſe but contemn in his 
heart, and deſpiſe all worldly things ? The 
Cauſe of the Univerſe [| or, #he general cauſe | 
is as it were a ſtrong torrent, it carrierh all 
away. 
XXVnIt. And theſe your profeſſed Politjci- 
ans, the onely true practick Philoſophers of 
the world, ( as they think of themſelves) * o 
fall of affeted gravity, | or, ſuch profeſt lovers 
of wvertue and honeſty, | what wretches be they 
in very deed ? how vile and contemprtible in 
themſelves ? O man! what a doe doſt thou 
keep ? Doe what thy nature doth now require. 
Reſolve upon ir, if thou mayeſt : and take no 
thought, whether any body ſhall know it or no. 
Yea, bur { ſayeſt thou} T muſt not —_— a 
Plato's Common-wealch. If they profit though 
N 3 never 
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_ never ſo little, I muſt be content ; and think 


SeeB.VIL. 
n. 26, ; 


much even of that little progreſſe. Doth then 
any. of them forſake their former | falſe } 0- 
pinions | that 7 ſhould think, they profit ? | For 
without a change of opinions, alas ! whart is all 
that oſtentation, but mere wretchedneſs of la- 
viſh minds, that groan privately, and yet would 
make a ſhew of obedience \ to Reaſon . and 
Truth ? | Goe to now andtell me of Alexan- 
der and Philippus, and Demetrius Phalereus, 
Whether they underſtood what the common 
nature requireth, and could rule themſelves or 
no, they know beſt themſelves. But if they 
kept a life. and ſwaggered , I ( God be than- 
ked ) am not bound to imitate them, The ef- 
fet of true Philoſophieis, unaffeRed ſimplici- 
ty and modeſty. Perſwade me not to oftenta- 
tion and yair-glory. 

XXIX. From ſome high place as it were to 
look down, and to behold, here flocks, and there 
ſacrifices, without number , and all kind of na- 
vigation ; ſome ina rough and ſtormie ſea, and 
fome in a calm: the general differences | or, 
different eſtates | of things, ſome, that are now 
firſt upon being , the ſeveral and mutual rela- 
tions of thoſe things that are rogether , and 
ſome other things that are at their laſt, Their 
lives alſo who were long agoe, and theirs who 
ſhall be after thee, and the preſent eſtate and 
life of thoſe many nations of Barbarians that 
are now inthe world, thou muſt likewiſe confi 
der in thy mind. And how many there be 
who never ſo much as heard of thy Name, how 
many that will ſoon forgetit, how many who 
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but even now did commend thee, within a very 
little while, perchance, will ſpeak ill of thee, 
So that neither fame, nor honour, nor any thing 
elſe that this world doth afford, is worth the 
while. The ſumme then of all ; Whatſcever 
doth happen unto thee, whereof God is the 
cauſe, ro accept it contentedly : whatſoever 
thou doeſt, whereof thou thy ſelt art the cauſe, 
todoe it juſtly : which will bef both in thy re- 
ſolution and in thy aRion thou have no further 
end, then to doe good unto others, as being 
that which by thy natural conſtitution | Or, 4s 
a man, |} thou art bound unto. 

XXX, Many of thoſe things that trouble and 
{treighten thee , it is in thy power ro cur 
off, as wholly depending from mere conceir 
and opinion, and then thou ſhalt have room 
enough. 

XXX1. To comprehend the whole world to- 
gether in thy mind, and the whole courſe of 
this preſent age to repreſent it unto thy ſelf, 
and to fix thy thoughts upon the ſyddain change 
of every particular obje&t.How ſhort the time 1s 
from the generation of any thing, unto the diſ- 
folution of the ſame; but how immenſe and ' 
infinite both that which was before the gene- 
ration, and that which after the generation 
of it ſhall be. All chings that thou ſeeſt 
will- ſoon be periſhed, and they thar ſee their 
corruptions will ſoon vaniſh away themſelves, 
He that dieth a hundred years old, | or, ex- 
treme old, ] and he that dieth young , ſhall 
come all to one. 

XXX11, What are their minds and under- 

| N 4 ſtandings , 
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| Randings , and whar the things that they apply 
' themſelves unto? what do they love, and 

what do they hate for ? Phanhie to thy ſelf 
the eſtate of rheir ſouls openly to be ſeen. 
When they thizk, they hurt them ſhrewdly 
whom they ſpeak ill of, and when they think 
they doe them a very good turn whom they 
commend and extol , O how full are they then 
of conceit and opinion ! 

XXXill. Loſs and corruption 1s in very 
deed nothing elſe bur change and alteration, 
and that is it which the Nature of the Univerſe 
doth moſt delight in, by which *and according 
to which, whatſoever 1s done, is well done, 
For that was the eſtate of worldly things from 
the beginning, and ſo ſhall it ever be. Or 
would{t thou rather ſay, that all things in the 
world have gone ill | 5 vn the beginning for fo 
many Ages, | and ſhall ever goeill? And then 
among ſo many Deities, could no Divine 
power be found all this while, that could re- 
Rifie the things of the world? Or is the 
world to inceſſant woes and miſeries for & 
yer condemned ? 

XXxX1v. How baſe and putrid every com- 
mon matter is! Water, duſt, | aud from the 
"ug theſe \ bones, and all that loarhſome 
ſtuffe | that our bedies do conſiſt of , ] ſo ſub- 
j<& to be inteted and corrupted. And again[thoſe 
other things tbat'are ſo wuch prized and admi- 
red, as | marble-ſtones [ what are they bat, as 
zt were | the Kernels of the Earth ? gold and 
ſilver, | what are they, but as] the more groſſe 


dreggs of the Earth?” Thy | moſt rojal ] appa- 
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rel, for matter, itis bur as it were the hair | of a 
filly ſheep, | and for colour, the very bloud | of @ 
feell-pfs.) Of this nature are all other things. 
Thy life it ſelf is ſome ſuch thing roo, |. a mere 
exhalation of bloud : ] andir alſo apt to be.chan- 
gedinto ſome other common thing. 

XXXV. Will this querulouſneſs, rhis murmu- 
ring, this complaining, and diſſembling | or, a- 
piſh complying ] never be ar an end ? What 
then is it that troubleth thee ? Doth any 
new thing happen unto thee 2 What doſt thou 
ſo wonder at? Art the cauſe, or the matter? 
Behold either by it ſelf, | zs either of that weight 
and moment indeed ? | And beſides theſe, there 
is not any thing. But thy duty towards the 
Gods alſo,it is time that thou ſhouldſt acquir thy 
ſelf of it with more goodneſs and ſimplicity. 

XXXV1, It is all one to ſee theſe things tor a 
hundred years together, or but for three years. 

-- XXXV11. If he have ſinned, his is the harm, 
not mine. But perchance he hath not. 

X&XVITIt. Either all things by the providence 
of Reaſon happen: unto every particutar, as a 
part of one general body ; and then it is againft 
reaſon that a part ſhould complain of any thing 
that happens for the good of the Whole : or 
if | actording to  Epicurus | Atoms | be the 
Canſe of all things, \and | that life be} nothing 
elſe but an accidenrarie confuſion of things, and 
[ death nothing elſe but | a mere Diſperfion, and 
ſo of all other things ;\ what doſt thou trouble 
thy ſelf for ? 

XXX1X. Sayeſt thou unto that Rational 
part, thou art dead, corruption hath —_ 
110! 
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hold on thee?Doth it thenalſo void excrementy» 

Doth it, like either Oxen or ſheep, graze or 

feed, | that it alſo ſhould be mortal, as well 

the body ? | | 

XL. Either the Gods can doe nothing for us 

at all, or they can ſtill and allay all the diſtrz- 

Rions and diſtempers of thy mind. If they 
can doe nothing, why doſt thou pray ? If they 
can, why would{t nor thou rather pray, that 
they will grant unto thee, that thou mayeſt nei- 
ther fear nor luſt after any of thoſe { worldly] 
things [which cauſe theſe diftratt ions and diftem- 
pers of it? |Why not rather, that thou mayelt not 
at either their abſence or preſence be grieved 
and diſcontented , then either that thou mayeſt 
obtain them, or that thou mayeſt avoid them ? 
For certainly ir muſt needs be, that if the 
gods can help us in any thing , they may in this 
kind alſo. But thou wilt ſay perchance, In 
thoſe things the gods have given me my liberty; 
and it is in mine own power to doe what [ 
will. But if thou mayeſt uſe this liberty, ra- 
ther to ſer thy mind at true liberty, then 
wilfully with baſeneſs and ſervility of mind 
to affe& thoſe things, which | either to compaſſe 
or to avoid )is not in thy power , wert not thou 
better? And as for the Gods, who hath told 
thee that they cannot help us even in thoſe 
things that they have put in our own power ? 
Whether it be ſo or no, thou ſhalt ſoon per- 
ceive, if thou. wilt buttry thy ſelf and pray. 
One prayeth that he may compaſſe his de- 
fire, to lie with ſuch or ſuch a one, pray 
thou that thou mayeſt not luſt to lie with her. 


Another, 
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Another, how he may be rid of ſuch a one , 
pray thou that thou | mayeſt ſo patiently bear 
with bim, as that thou | have no ſuch need to be 
rid of him. Another, that he may nor loſe his 
child ; pray thou that chou mayelt not fear to 
loſe him. To this end and purpoſe ler all thy 
prayers be, and ſee what will be the event, 

 XLI, In my fickpeſs ( ſaich Epicurus of him- 
ſelf, ) my diſcourſes were not concerning the na- 
tre of my diſeaſe, neither was that the ſubjebt of 
my talk to them that came to viſite me , but in 
the Conſideration and contemplation of that which 
Was of eſpecial Weight anti moment, was all my 
time beſtowed and ſpent, and among others in thes 
very thing, huw my mind, by a natural and un- 
avoraable ſympathie partaking in ſome ſort with 
the preſent indiſpofition of my body, might never- 
theleſs keep her ſelf free from trouble, and in pre- 
ſent poſſeſſion of her own proper happineſs. Nei- 
ther ata 7, ſaich he, leave the ordering of my body 
to Phyſicians altogether to doe with me what they 
would, as though I expetted any great matter 
from them, | or, as though 1 thought it a matter 
of ſuch great conſequence, by their means to re- 
cer wy health: | for my preſent eſtate, me- 
thought, liked me very well, and gave me good con- 
teat, Whether therefore in Fhnel (if-rhon 
chance to ſicken, ) or in what other kind of 
extremity ſoever, endeavour thou alſo to be in 
thy mind ſo affected, as he doth report of him- 
ſelf: not to depart from thy Philoſophie for 


any thing that can befall rhee, nor to-give eare 


to the diſcourſes of filly people ard mere na- 
turaliſts, | 
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hold on thee? Doth it thenalſo void excrement? 
Doth it, like either Oxen or ſheep, graze or 
feed, | that it alſo ſnould be mortal, as well 
the body ? | | 

XL. Either the Gods can doe nothing for us 
at all, or they can till and allay all the diſtra- 
Rions aud diſtempers of thy mind. If they 
can doe nothing, why doſt thou pray ?, If they 
can, why wouldſ{t nor thou rather pray, that 
they will grant unto thee, that thou mayeſt nei- 
ther fear nor luſt after any of thoſe { worldly] 
things [wbich cauſe theſe diſtraft ions and diftem- 
pers of it? |Why not rather, that chou mayelt not 
at either their abſence or preſence be grieved 
and diſcontented , then either that thou mayeſt 
obtain them, or that thou mayeſt avoid them ? 
For certainly it muſt needs be, that if the 
gods can help us in any thing , they may in this 
kind alſo. Burt thou wilt ſay perchance, Ir 
thoſe things the gods have given me my liberty: 
and it is in mine own power to doe what | 
will. But if thou mayeſt uſe this liberty, ra- 
ther to ſet thy mind at true liberty, then 
wilfully with baſeneſs and ſervility of mind 
to affect thoſe things, which | either to compaſ: 
or to avoid Jis not in thy power , wert not thon 
better? And as for the Gods, who hath told 
thee that they cannot help us even in thoſe 
things that they have put in our own power ? 
Whether it be ſo or no, thou ſhalt ſoon per- 
ceive, if thou wilt buttry thy ſelf and pray. 
One prayeth that he may compaſſe his de 
fire, to lie with ſuch or ſuch a one , pray 
thou that thou mayeſt not luſt to lie with her. 


Another, 
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Another, how he may be rid of ſuch a one; 
pray thou that thou | mayeſt ſo patiently bear 
with bim, as that thou | have no ſuch need to be 
rid of him. Another, that he may nor loſe his 
child ; pray thou that chou mayelt not fear to 
loſe him. To this end and purpoſe ler all thy 
prayers be, and ſee what will be the event. 

 XLI, In my fickpeſs ( ſaich Epicurus of him- 
ſelf,) my diſcourſes were not concerning the na- 
ture of my diſeaſe, neither was that the (ubjett of 
my talk to them that came to viſite me ,, but in 
the conſideration and contemplation of that which 
Was of eſpecial Weight ani moment, was all my 
time beſtowed and ſpent, and among others in thrs 
very thing, how my mind, by a natural and un- 
avordable ſympathie partaking in ſome ſort with 
the pFeſent indiſpofition of my body, might never- 
theleſs keep her ſelf free from trouble, and in pre- 


ſent poſſeſſion of her own proper happineſs. Nei- 


ther did 1, ſaith he, leave the ordering of my body 
to Phyſicians altogether to doe with me what they 
would, as though 1 expetted any great matter 
from them, | or, as though 1 thought it a matter 
of {ach great conſequerice, by their means to re- 
cover my health: | for my preſent eſtate, me- 
thought, liked me very well, and gave me good con- 
teat, Whether therefore in ſickneſs (if-thou 
chance to ſicken, ) or in what other kind of 
extremity ſoever, endeavour thou alſo tobe in 
thy mind ſo affeed, as he doth report 'of him- 
ſelf: not to depart from thy Philoſophie for 


any thing that can befall rhee, nor to-give eare 


to the diſcourſes of filly people ard mere na- 
turaliſts | Es ©. 
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XL1t, It is common to all trades and profeſ. 
ſions to mind and intend that only which' now 
they are about, and the inſtrument whereby 
they work. 

XLI!. When at any time thou art offended 
with any ones impudencie , pur preſently this 
queſtion to thy ſelf , What ? Is it then poſſible 
that there ſhould not be any impudent men in 
the world? Certainly it is 'not poſſible. Deſire 
not then that which is impoſſible. For this one, 
( thou muſt think ) whoſoever he be, is one of 
thoſe impudent ones that the world cannot be 
without. So of the ſubtle and craftie, ſo of the 
perfidious, ſo of every one that offendeth, muſt 
thou ever be ready to reaſon with thy ſelf. For 
whileſt in general thou doſt thus reaſon wigh thy 
ſelf; that the kind of them muſt needs be 1n the 
world, thou wilt be the berter able to uſe meek- 
neſs towards every particular. This alſo thou 
ſhalt find of very good uſe, upon every ſuch oc- 
caſion, preſently to coder with thy ſelf, what 
proper vertue nature hath furniſhed man with 

againſt ſuch a vice, | or, to - encounter with a 
diſpoſition vicious in this kind. | As for example, 
againſt the unthankfull, ic hath given goodneſs 
and meekneſs, as an antidote , and ſo againſt an- 
other | vicious in another kind | ſome other pe- 
culiar faculty. And generally, is it nor inthy 
power to inſtru& him better that is in an 
error ? For whoſoever ſinneth, doth in that de- 
cline from his purpoſed end, and is certainly 
deceived. And again, what art thou the worſe 
for his fin? For thou ſhalt not find that any 
one of theſe againſt whom thou art — 
at 
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harh in very deed done any thing whereby thy 
mind ( the only true ſubje& of thy hurt and 
evil ) can be made worſe then it was, And 
what a matter of either grief or wonder is this, 
if he thats »»learzed doe the deeds of one thar 
Is #ylearned ? Shouldeſt not thou rather blame 
thy ſe!f, who, when upon very good grounds 
of reaſon, thou might{t have thought it very 
probable thar ſuch a thing would by ſuch a one 
be committed, didſt not only not foreſee it, but 
moreover doſt wonder at ir, that ſuch a thing 
ſhould be ? Bur then eſpecially , when thou 
doſt find fault with either an unthankfull 
or*a falſe man, muſt thou refle& upon thy 
ſelf, For withour all queſtion, thou thy ſelf art 
much in fault, if either of one that were of ſuch 
2 diſpoſition, thou didſt expe& that he ſhould 
be true unto thee : or when unto any thou didſt 
a good turn, thou Ccidſt nor there bound thy 
thoughts, as one that had obtained his end, 
nor didft rhink that from the action it ſelf chou 
hadſt received a full reward of the good that 
thou hadſt done. For what wouldſt thou have 
more ? Unto him that is a man thou haſt done: 
agood turn : doth not that ſuffice thee ? Whar 
y nature required, that haſt thou done. Muſt 
thou be rewarded for it? As if either the eye 
for that it ſeeth, or the feer for that they goe, 
ſhould require ſatisfation. For as theſe being 
by nature appointed for ſuch an uſe, can chal- 
lenge no more then that they may work accor- 
ding to their natural conſtitution : ſo man being 
born to doe good unto others, whenſoever he 
doth a reall good unto any | by helping them 
ont 
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out of errour ;, ] or though bur in miadle things, 
| as in matter of wealth, life, preferment, and th 
like ] doth help co further their defires, he 
doeth that for which he was made, and there. 
fore can require no more. Deg 
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eg? My foul, thetitne; I truſt, will be 
BN when thou ſhalt be =_ ſimple 
BUR ſingle, more open and viſible, then 
S225 that body by which thou art in- 
SW cloſed. Thou wilt one day b 
ſenſible of their happineſs, whoſe end is love, 
and their affeRions dead to all worldly things, 
Thou ſhalt one day be full, and in want of n 
external m—_ not ſeeking pleaſure from 
ny thing, either living or unſenſible, that-thi 
World can afford , neither wanting time for 
the continuation of thy pleaſure, nor place an 
opportunity, nor the favour either of the wes 
ther or of men, When thou ſhalt have cor 
tent in thy preſent eſtate, and all things pre. 
ſent ſhall adde to thy content : when thou 
ſhalt perſwade thy ſelf, that thou haſt all ching, 
at preſent, all for thy good, and all'by the 
providence of the gods: and of things furure 
alſo ſhalt be as confident, that whatſoever 
they ſhall think fit to ſend, it will all doe wel, 
as tending to the maintenance and preſervation 
in ſome ſort of his perfe& welfare and. hap 
pineſs, who- is perfeRtion of-life; of goodneſs 
| | jultice; 
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juſtice, and beaury ; who begets all things, 
and containerh all things in himſelf, and in him- 
ſelf doth recolle& all things from all places that 
are diſſolved, that of them he may beget others 
again like unto them. Such one day ſhall be 
thy diſpoſition, that thou ſhalt be able, borh 
in regard of the gods, and in regard of men, ſo 
to fit and order thy converſation, as nei- 
ther to complain of them at any time, -for 
any thing thar they doe ;, nor to doe any thing 
thy ſelf, for which thou mayeſt [| 5-/#1y ] be 
condemned. | 

11. As one who is altogether governed by 
nature, ler ir be thy care to obſerve what it 3s 
that thy nature | ix gezera! ] doth require. 
That done, if thou find'nor that thy nature, as 
thou arr a hving ſenfible creature, will be the 
worſe for ir, thou mayeſt proceed. Next then 
thou muſt examine, what thy nature, as thou arc 
a living ſenſible creature, doth require. And 
that, whatſoever it be, thou mayeſt admit of 
and doe it, if thy nature, as thou art a reaſon- 
able living creature, will nor be the worfe for 
it, Now whatſoever is reaſonable, is alſo /ocs- 
able. Keep thy ſelf to theſe rules, and trouble 
not thy ſelf abour idle things. 

"Ht. Whatſoever doth happen unto thee, 
thou are naturally by thy natural conſtitution 
either able, or nor able to bear. It rhou beeft 
able, be nor offended, bur bear it according 
to thy natural conſtitution | or, as nature hath 
inabled thee. \ If thou. beeſt nor able, be nor 
offended. For it will foon make an end of 
thee, and it felf ( whatſoever it be) at che 


ſame 
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ſame time end with thee. But remember, that 
whatſoever by the ſtrength of opinion, grounded 
upon a certain apprehenſion of both | rrxe | pro- 
fir and duty, thou canſt conceive tolerable ; that 
thou art able ro bear that by thy natural con- 
ſtirution, | | 

IV. Him that offends, to teach with love and 
meekneſs, and to ſhew him his error. But if 
thou canſt not, then ro blame thy ſelf, or ra- 
ther not thy ſelfneither, [ if thy will and endea- 
vorrs have not been wanting. | | 

V. Whatſoever it be " A happens unto thee, 
It is that which from all time was appointed un- 
to thee, For by the ſame coherence of cauſes, 
by which thy ſubſtance from all eternitie was 
appointed to be, was alſo whatſoever ſhould 
happen unto it deſtinared and appointed. 

VI. Either [with Epicurus,we muſt fondly ime 

ine ] the atomes [| to be the cauſe of all things ;\ or 
[ we muſt needs grant | a Nature. Let this then 
e thy firſt ground, that thou art part of that 

Univerſe which is governed by Nature. Then 
ſecondly, that to thoſe parts that are of the ſame 
kind and Nature as thou art, thou haſt relation 
of kindred, For of theſe if I ſhall always be 
mindfull, firſt asT am a parr, I ſhall never be diſ- 
pleaſed with any thing thar falls ro my particu- 
lar ſhare of the common chances of the world. 
For nothing that is behovefull unto the whole, 
can be [rr«ly ] hartfull to that which is parr of it, 
For this deing the common priviledge of all na- 
tures, that they contain nothing in themſelves 
that is hurtfull unto them , it cannot be that the 
nature of the Univerſe ( whoſe priviledge be- 
yon 
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yond orher parricular natures, is, that ſhe cannor 
againſt her will by any higher external cauſe be 
conſtrained, ) ſhould beger any thing | axd che- 
riſo it in her boſom} that ſhould tend co her own 
burt and prejudice. As then I bearin mind thar 
Iam a part of ſuch an Univerſe, I ſhall nor be 
diſpleaſed with any thing char happens. And as 
I have relaton of kindred to thoie parts that 
are of the ſaine kind and nature that 1 am, fol 
ſhall be carefull rodoe nothing that is prejudi- 
cial ro the community, bur in all my delibe- 
rations ſhall they that are of my Kind ever 
be. and the common good, that which all 
my intentions and reſoluntons ſhall drive unto, 
as chat which is contrary unto it, I ſhall by all 
means endeavour to prevent and ayoid. Theſe 
things once ſo fixed and concluded, as thou 
wouldeſt think him an happy Citizen, whoſe 
conſtant ſtudy and praQtice were for the good 
and benefir of his fellow-Citizens, and the 
cariage of the Citie ſuch rowards him, rhar 
be were, well pleaſed with ir; ſo muſt ur 
ay od with thee; thar thou ſhalc live a hap- 
by life; - | 
"Tt: All parts of the world, (all things 1 
mean that are conained within the whole 
world, ) muſt of neceffiry ar ſome rime or 0+ 
er come to rg. mn ſhould 
ay, to ſpeak truly and properly ; but that I may 
4. nw bes av wh" JT am content at tho 


time to uſe that more common word. Now 
fayT,; if fo be thar this be both burcfull unco 
them; and yer unavoidable, would nor, rhinkeſt 
thov2 chie whole it felf be in 4 ſweet caſe; al 
| che 
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che parts of it being ſubje& to alteration, yea 
and by their making ir ſelf firted for corrupti- 
on, as conſiſting of things different and con- 
trary? And did nature then either of her ſelf 
thus project and purpoſe the affliction and mi- 
ſery of her parts, and therefore of purpoſe (0 
made them, noronly that haply they might, bur 
of neceſlicy that they ſhould fall into evil ? or 
did not ſhe know what ſhe did, when ſhe made 
them? Foreither of theſe two to ſay, is equal- 
ly abſurd. But to let paſs nature in general, 
and to reaſon of things particular according to 
their own particular natures ; how abſurd and 
ridiculous is it, firſt to ſay, that all parts of the 
whole are, by their proper natural conſtituti- 
on, ſubje& to alteration; and then when any 
ſuch thing doth happen. [| as when one adcth fall 
fick and dieth | to take on, and wonder as 
though ſome ſtrange thing had happened ? 
Though this beſides might move nor fo grie- 
vouſly to take on- when any ſuch thing doth 
happen, that whatſoever is diſſolved, it is dif- 
ſolved into thoſe things whereof it was com- 
pounded. For every diſſolution is either a 
mere diſperſion of' the Elements into thoſe 
Elements again whereof every thing did conſiſt; 
or a change of that which 1s more ſolid, into 
Earth , and of that which is pure and ſubtil 
[ or, ſpiritual | into aire. So that | by thu 
means nothing ts loſt, bat } all reſumed again into 
thoſe rational generative ſeeds of the Univerſe, 
and this Univerſe, either after a certain period 
of time to be conſumed by fire, or by continual 


changes to be renewed,and fo for ever to endure. 
| Now 
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which ar firſt was, when thou were born, For, 
alas ! all this that now thou art in either 
kind [_ either for matter of ſabſtance, or, of life ; | 
hach bur two or three dayes agoe partly trom 
meats eaten, and partly fron aire breathed' in, 
received all its * inflax, | being the ſame then, 
which it Was at firft when theu wert born, in no 


| other reſpeft, then a running river, maintained 


” 


by the perpetual influx and new ſupply of waters, 
s the ſame. | That therefore which thou haſt 
fince received, not that which came from thy 
Mother, is that which comes to change | and 
corruption. | But ſuppoſe that that | for rhe 
general ſubſtance, and more ſolid part of it, ] 
ſhould ſtill cleave unto thee never ſo cloſe , yet 
what is that co the proper qualities and affeRi- 
ons of it, [| by which per(ons are diſtinguiſhed ] 
which certain]y are quite different ? 

VIII. Now that thou haſt taken theſe names 
upon thee of good, modeſt, true ; of Fuzgoy, 
ouppoy, Vaicgewy ; take heed leſt at any times 
[ by doing any thing that ts contratie, | thou be 
bur improperly ſo called, and loſe thy right to 
theſe appellations. Or if thou do, return un- 


to them again with all poſſible ſpeed. And re- 
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thou muſt nor conceive it to be that very ſame 


* Gr. 
6Hppony, 


member, that the word ego riores unto thee 


anintentand intelligent conſideration of every. 
obje& that preſents it ſelf unto! rhee, .without 
diſtraction. And the word 'ovupewy, aready and 
contented acceptation of whatfoever by the ap» 
pointment of the common niture happens un- 
to thee. And the word wippeor; 8 /upernexs 

OZz tenſs 08 
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tenſion [Or , 4 tranſcendent , and outreaching | 


diſpoſition | of thy mind, whereby it paſſerh by 
all bodily paines and pleaſures, honour and cte. 
dit, death, and whatſoever is of the ſame Na- 
ture, | us matters of abſolute indifferentie, and 
i n0 Wiſe to be ſtood upon by a wiſe man, | Theſe 
_ thenif inviolably thou ſhalt obſerve, and ſhal; 
nor be ambitious to be ſo called by others, both 
thou tay ſelf ſhalt become a new man, and 
thou ſhalt begin: a new life. For to, continue 
ſuch as hitherto thou haſt been, to undergoe 
thoſe diſtractions and diſtempers [ as thou 
muſt needs | for ſuch a life | as hitherto thou 
haſt lived, | is the part of one that is very 
fooliſh, and is over-fond of his life. Whom 
2 man might compare to one of thoſe half-caten 
wretches, matched in the Amphitheatre with 
wild beaſts, who as full as they are all the 
body over with wounds and bloud, defire for 
a great favour, that they may be reſerved til 
the next day, then alſo, and 1n the ſame eſtate 
ro be expoſed to the ſame nails and teeth as 
before. Away therefore, ſhip thy ſelf, and 
[ from the troubles and diſtraftions of thy for 
mer life ] conveigh thy ſelf as it were unto 
theſe few Names; and if thou canſt abide in 
them | or, be conſtant in the prattice and piſ- 
ſeſſion of them, | continue there | as glad and 
0yfall | as one that were tranflared unto ſome 
ſuch place [ of bliſs and happineſs,] as [ that which 
by Heſfiod and Plato ts called | the lands of the 
Bleſſed, { by others called-the Elyſian fields.) And 
whenſotver thou findeſt thy ſelf, that thou art 
in danfer ofa relapſe, and chat thou art not able 
r0 
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to maſter and overcome { thoſe difficulties and 

temptations that preſent themſelves in thy preſent 

ſtation : ] get thee into any private corner, 

where thou mayeſt be better able. Or if thar 

will not ſerve, forſake even thy life rather.Bur ſo 

that it be nor in paſſion, butin a plain voluntary 
modeſt way : this being the onely commenda- 
ble ation of thy whole life, that thus thou arc 
departed : | or, this having been the main work, 
and buſineſs of thy whole life, that thou mighteſt 

thus depart. | Now for the better remembrance 

of thoſe names that we have ſpoken of, thou 

ſhalt find it a very good help, ro remember the 
Gods | as often as may be ; | andthat the thing 
which they require at our hands, of as many 

of us as are by nature reaſonable creatures , is 

not that | with fair words, and outward ſhew of 
piety and devotion | we ſhould flatter them, bur 

that we ſhould become like unto them : and 

that as all other natural] creatures, the Figg-tree 

for example , the Dog, the Bee, both doe, 

all of chem, and apply themſelves unto that 

which by their natural conſtitution is proper 
unto them, ſo Man likewiſe ſhould doe thar 
which by his Nature, as he isa man, belongs 

unto him, 

Tx, Toies and fooleries { at home; | warrs 
| abread : | ſometimes terror, ſometimes torpor, 
[ or, ſtupid ſloth : | this is thy dayly flavery. 
By little and lictle | if thox doſt nor better look to 
it ] thoſe ſacred Dogmata will be blotted our of 
thy mind. How many things be there, which 
when,as a mere naturaliſt, thou. haſt barely cor.- 
fidered of according to: their nature, thou doſt 
O 31 ler 
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let paſſe without any further uſe ? Whereas 
thou ſhouldſt in all things ſo joyn action and 
contemplation, that thou mighteſt both ar the 
ſ:me time attend all preſent occaſions, to per- 
form every thing duly and carefully , and yet 
{o intend the contemplative part too, that no 
part of that delight and pleaſure which the 
contemplative knowledge of every thing, ac- 
cording to its true nature,doth of it ſelf afford, 
might be loſt. | Or, that the true and contempla- 
tive knowledge of every thing according to its 
own uature, might of it ſelf, ( ation being ſub- 
je& to many lets and\ impediments ) afford unto 
thee ſufficient pleaſure aud happineſs. | Not ap- 
parent indeed, but not concealed. And when 
ſhalr choy attain to the happineſs of true Sim- 
plicity, and unaffe&ted gravity ? When ſhalt 
thou rejoyce in the certain knowledge of every 
particular obje& according to its true Nature : 
as what the matter and ſubſtance of itis , what 
uſe it is for in the world , how long it can 
ſubſiſt , what things it doth conſiſt of, who 
they þe that are capable of it, and who they 
that can give it and take jt away ? 

X. AS the Spider, when it hath caught the Fly 
that it hunted aſter, is not a little proud, nor 
meanly conceited of her ſelf ; as he likewiſe 
that bath caught an Hare, or hath raken a Fiſh 


*Gr.var- with bs * zet ; as another for the taking of a 


Boar, and another of a Bear : ſo may they be 
proud, and applaud themſelyes for their valiant 


See notes. acts againſt the Sarmate | or, Northern Nate 


ons lately defeated. | For theſe alſo, | theſe famow 
ſouldiers and warlike men, | if thou doſt look 
. ; | into 
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into their minds and opinions, what doe they 
for the moſt part but hunt after prey ? 

XI. To find our, and ſet to thy ſelf ſome 
certain way and method of contemplation, 
whereby thou mayelt clearly diſcern and repre- 
ſent unto thy ſelf the mutual change of all 
INES, the one into the other. Bear itin thy 
mind evermore, and ſee that thou be throughly 
well exerciſed in this particular. For: there is 
not any thing more effe&ual ro begert true mag- 
nanimity. 

X11, He hath got looſe from, | or, he hath 
ſhakew off the bonds cf | his body, and perceiving 
thac within a very little while he muſt of ne- 
ceſlity bid the World farewel,and leave all theſe 
things behinde him, he wholly applied himſelf, 
as to righteouſneſs in all his actions, ſo to the 
. common Nature in all things that ſhould happen 
unto him, And contenting himſelf with theſe 
two things, ro doe all things juſtly, and what- 
ſoever God dorh ſerd to like well of it , what 
others ſhall either ſay or think of him, or ſhall 
doe againſt him, he doth not ſo much as trouble 
his thoughts with it. To goe on ſtraight, whi- 
ther right reaſon directed him, and in ſo doing 
to follow God, was the onely thing that he did 
mind, that, his onely buſineſs and occupa- 
tion. 

X11. What uſe is there of ſuſpicion at all ? 
[ or, why ſhould thoughts, of miſtruſs and ſuſpi- 
Cion concernin? that which is future, trouble thy 
wind at all ? ] What now is to be done, if thou 
mayeſt ſearch and enquire into that, what nee- 
deft thou care for more? And if thou art well 
O4 able 
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able to perceive it alone, let no man divert thee 
from it. Bur if alone thon doſt not ſo well 
perceive it, ſuſpend thine ation, and take advice 
trom the beſt, And if there be any thing elſe 
that doth hinder thee, goe on with prudence and 
diſcretion, according to the preſent occaſion and 
opportunity, {till propoſing that unto thy ſelf 
which thou doſt conceive moſt right and 
juſt, For to hit that aright, and to ſpeed 
in the proſecution of it, muſt needs be hap- 
pineſle, ſince it is that onely which we can 


{rr#ly and properly be ſaid to) miſs of, | or, 


miſcarry in. } 

XiV. What is that thatis ſlow, and yet quick? 
merry,and yet grave? He that in all things doth 
fellow Reaſon tor his guide, 

XV. In the morning as ſoon as thou art 
awaked, | when thy jugrrnt, before either thy 


affetions or external objefts have wrought uper, 


ir, is yet moſt free and impartial : | put this que- + 


{tion to thy ſelf, whether if that which is 19h: 
and juſt be done, the doing of it by thy ſelf, or 
by others | when thou art not able thy ſelf, be 2 
thing material or no. For ſureitis not. And 
as for theſe that keep ſuch a life, and ſtand fo 
much upon the praiſes or diſpraiſes of other 
men , haſt thou forgotten what manner of mer 
they be? that ſuch and ſuch upon their beds. 
and ſuch at their board: what their ordinary 
aQions arc ;, what they purſue after, and wha: 
they fly from: what thefts and rapines they 
commit, if not with their hands and feet, yer 
with that more precious part of theirs, thei: 
mincs ; which ({ would it bur admit of them ) 


mich? 
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might enjoy faith, modeſty, truth, juſtice, a 
cocd ſpirit, 

XvI. Gre What thou wilt, and take away 
what thou wilt, ſaith he tbar is well raught and 
wy modeſt, to him that gives, and takes away. 
And it 1s not our of aſtour and peremptory re- 
ſolution, that he ſaith it, butin mere love, and 
bumble ſabmiſſion, 

XV11. Thy life is almoſt at an end : ſo live 
henceforth, | as indifferent to the world, and all 
worldly objefts} as one who liveth by himſelf 
alone upon ſome deſert hill. For whether here 
or there, if the whole world be but as own 
Town, it matters not much for the place. Let 
them behold, and ſee a Man, that is a Man in- 
deed, living according to the true nature of man. 
If they cannot bear with me, let them kall me, 
For better were it to die, then ſo tolive | a4 
they wonla have me. | 

XV1IE. Make it not any longer a matter of 
diſpare, or diſcourſe, what are the ſigns and pro- 
prieties of a good man, but really and acu- 
ally be fach a one. 

XIX, Ever. to repreſent unto thy ſelf, and to 
ſet before rhee, both che general Age and time 
of the World. and the whole Subſtance of it. 
And how all things particular in reſpe@ of theſe 
re for their ſubſtance, as one of rhe leaſt ſeeds 
that is, | or, as the ſeed that is ina Figg : | and 
for their duration, 2s the turning of the peſtle 
in the Mortar once about. Then to fix = 
mind wpon every particular obje& of the World, 
and ro conceive ir, { as 1t 1S indeed, ) as alrea- 
dy being in the fare of a&flolution, ard of 


change : 
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change ; tending to ſome kind of either putre. 
faction or diſperſion , or whatſoever elſe it is 
that is the death as it were of every thing in his 
own kind, | 
Xx. Conſider them through all ations and 
occupations of their lives : as when they ear, 
and when they ſleep; when they are in thead 
of neceſſary exoneration, and when in the ad 
of luſt. Again, whenthey either are in their 
greateſt exultation,and in the middle of all their 
pomp and.glory, or being angry and diſpleaſed, 
in great ſtate and majeſty, as from an higher 
place, they chide and rebuke. How baſe and 
ſlaviſh, but a little while agoe, they were 
fain' to be, that they might come to this, 
and within a very little while what will be 
their eſtate, | whey death hath once ſeized up 
them. 

XXT. That is beſt for every one, that the 
common Nature of all' doth ſend unto every 
one; and then is it beſt, when ſhe doth 
ſend it. 

 XX11. The Earth (| ſaith the Poet \ doth often 
long after the rain. $0 #5 the glorious skie often 
as deftrons to fall upon the Earth : which argues « 
mutual kind of love between them. And fo [ſa 
7 } doth the world bear a certain affe&ion of 
love to whatſoever ſhall come to paſſe, With 
thine affetions ſhall mine concurre ,O World, 
The ſame (and no other,) ſhall che obje& of my 
longing be,whichis of thine. Now that the world 
doth /ove, as itis true indeed, ſo is it ascommonly 
faid and acknowledged, when | according to the 
Greek phraſe,imitated bythe Latines,of things that 


uf 
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vſe to be, we ſay commonly, that they love to be. 

XX111, Either thou doſt continue in this kind 
ot life, and that is it which ſo long thou haſt 
b:en uſed unto [| ayd therefore tolerable :) or 
thou doſt retire{ or, leave the World, ] and . 
that of thine own accord, | and they thou haſt 
thy mind : | or thy life is cut off, and then 
| mayeft thou rejoyce that } thou haſt ended thy 
charge. One of theſe muſt heeds be. Be 
theretore of good comfort. 

XX1v, Let it always appear, and be mani- 


feſt unto thee, that ſolitarineſs and deſart pla- SEE B.Iv. 
ces, [ by many Philoſophers ſs much eſteemed of N- 111: 


and afetted, | are of themſelves but thus and 
thus , and that all things are here [ to thew that 
live in Towns, and converſe with others, | as 
they are | the ſame nature every where to be ſeen 
and obſerved, \ to them that have retired 
themſelves to the rop of mountains, and to de- 
fart Havens, or what other | deſart and inhabi- 
ted | places ſoever. For any where | f thox 
wilt | mayeſt thou quickly find and apply thatto 
thy ſelf, which Plato faith | -of his Philoſopher, | 
in a place; | as private and retired ] ſaith he, 
| 4s if be were | ſhut up and encloſed about 
in ſome Shepherd's lodge, on the top of a kill. 
There: by thy ſelf to pat theſe queſtions to 
thy ſelf | or, to enter into theſe conſiderations : | 
What1s my chief and principal part, which bath 
power over the reſt? What 1s now the pre- 
ſent. eſtate of it, as I uſe it, and what 1sir 
that 1 employ it about? Is it now- void of 
reaſon or no? Is it free, and ſeparated; or 
ſo affixed, ſo congealed and grown roge- 
ther, 
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ther ,- as. it- were, with the fleſh, that it is 
fwayed'by the motions and inclinations ofit? 
XXv.' He that runs away from his Maſter, 

is. a fugitive. . But the lawis every man's Ma- 
ſter. He therefore that forſakes the Law, is a 
fugitive, Sd is he, whoſoever he be, that is 
either ſorry, angry,or afraid of, or for any thing 
that either hath been, is, or ſhall be by his ap- 
pointmefht, 'who is the Lord and Governor of 
the Univerſe. For he truly and properly is 
New®:- | br, the Law | astheonely yiway [or, 
diſt ributer and diſpenſer | of all things that 
| happen unto any one in hns life-ime.Whoſoever 
then is cither ſorry,angry,or afraid,is a fugitive, 
XXvi: From min 1s the ſeed. That once 
caſt into- the womb, man hath no more to doe 
with it, Another Cauſe ſucceedeth, and ur- 
dertakes the Work, and in time brings a Child 
(that wonderful effe& from ſuch a beginning, ) 
to perfection. Again, Man lets food down 
through his throat; and that once down, he 
hath no-more to doe with ir. Another Cauſe 
ſucceedeth, and diſtributeth this food into che 
Senſes, and the affeions , into life, and into 
ſtrength ;- and doth with it thoſe other many 
_ and' maryellous things that belong anto man. 
Theſe things therefore that are ſo Lcretly and 


inviſibly. wrought and brought to paſſe, thou 
muſt 'vfe to behold and contemplate ; and not 
the things themſelves onely, but the power alſo 


by which they are effe&ted , that thou mayeſt 
behold it, though not with the eyes of the 
body , yet as plainly and viſibly as thou 
canſt ſee and diſcern the | outward ] effici- 
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ent cauſe of the depreſſion ard elevation of 


any thing, | 

XXVH1. Ever to mind and conſider with thy 
ſelf, how all things that now are, have been 
hererofore much after the ſame ſaxt, and after 


the ſame faſhion that now they are ; andſoro _ ' 


think of thoſe things which ſhall be hereafter 
alſo, Moreover, whole dramats, ard unifarm 
ſcenes, | or, ſcenes that comprehend the lines and 
ations of men of one calling and | profeſſion , | 
as many as either in thine own experience 
thou hat known, or by reading of ancient. hi- 
ſtories; ( as the whole Court of Adrianus, the 
whole Court of Antoninus Pius,the whole, Court 
of Philippus,thar of Alexander,that,of-Craxſus: ) 
to ſet rhem all before thine eyes. For thou 
ſhalr find that they are all bur after one ſort and 


faſhion : (or, all of the ſame hind and natare ; | 


only.that the ators were others. '. | 
XXV11. As 4 pig that flings and cries when 
his throat is cur, phanſie to.thy (elf every one 


10-be, that grieves [| fer any worldly thing ] and 


takes an, Such a one is he alſo, who upon his 
bed alone doth beyail the miſeries of this our 
mortal ' life. And- remember this, that unto 
reaſonable creatures only.it is granted that they 
may willingly and freely ſubmit unco Provi- 
dence : but abſolutely to ſubmir, is a neceflity 
impoſed upon all creatures equally. 

XXIX. Wharſoever it is that thou goeſt about, 
conſider of it by thy ſelf, and, ask thy elf, 


'Whar'? becauſe I ſhall doe this no - more 
-when I am dead, ſhould therefore death ſeem 


Srievaus unto me? 


— 
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XXX. When thouart offended with any man 
tranſgreſſion, preſently refle& upon thy ſelf 
and conſider what thou thy ſelf art guilty of 
in the ſame kind. As that thou alſo perchance 
doſt think it a happineſs either tobe rich, or to 
live in Rn or to be praiſed and commer- 
ded, and fo of the reſt inparticular, For this 
if thou ſhalt call to mind, thou ſhalt ſoon for: 
get thine anger : eſpecially when at the ſame 
time this alſo ſhall concurre in thy thoughts, 
that he was conſtrained {by his error and ign- 
rance | ſo to doe: For how can he chuſe [ , 
longas he is of that opinion?] Do thou therefore, 
thou canſt, take away that from him that for. 
ceth him to doe as he doeth, 

' XXX1. When thou ſeeſt Satyro, think of $6 
craticus and Euryches, or Hythen , and when 
Euphrates, think of Eutychio and. Sylvanus, 
when Alciphron, of Tropzophorus ; whet 
Xenophon, of Crito, or Severus. And when 
thou doſt look upon thy ſelf, phanſte unto thy 
ſelf ſome one or other of the Czfars, and ſo for 
every one, ſomeone or other that hath been tor 
eſtate and profeſſion anſwerable unto him 
Then let this come to thy mind at the ſame 
time, And where now are they all ? No where, 
or any where? For ſo ſhaltthou art all times be 
able to perceive how all worldly things are but 
as the Fnoke f that vaniſpeth away : | or, it- 
deed, mere nothing. Eſpecially when thou ſhal: 


. Call ro mind ghis alſo, that whatſoever is one 


changed , ſhall never be again as long a 
the world endureth. 
long ſhalt thou endure ? And why doth 
it 


And thon then, how 
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it not ſuffice thee, if vertuoyſly, and as becom- 
«th thee, thou mayeſt paſs thar porrion of time, 
how little ſoever it be, that gs allotted un- 
to thee ? 

XxX1T, What a ſubjeR, and what a courſe 
of life is it, that thou doſt ſo much debire to be 
rid of, For all theſe things what are they, 
but fir 0bje&s for an underſtanding, thar be- 
holderh every thing accurately and according 
t0 its true nature, to exerciſe it ſelf upon? Be 
patient therefore, untill that ( as a ſtrong ſto- 
mach that turns all things into his own nature ; 
and as a great fire that rurneth into flamelan 
light whatſoever thou doſt caſt into it ; ) thou 
have made theſe things alſo familiar, and as ic 
were natural unto thee. 

XXXI111. Let it not be in any mans power to 
ſay truly of thee, that thou arr not truly _ 
[ or, ſincere and open, | or not good, Let him 
be deceived whoſoever he be that ſhall have any 
ſuch opinion of thee. For all this doth depend 
of thee. For who is it thar ſhould hinder thee 
trom being either truly ſimple or good ? Do 
thou only reſolve rather not to live, then not 
to be ſuch. For indeed neither doth it ſtand 
with reaſon that he ſhou!d live that is not ſuch. 

XXXIV. | Fouldſt thou now be happy ? ] Doe 
that and ſpeak that, whatſoever it be, that may 
new upon this preſent occaſion according to 
beſt reaſon and diſcretion either be ſaid or 
done: ( for whatſoever it be, it is in thy power 
either ro doe it or to ſay it, and therefore ſeek 


[not any pretences as though thou wert hin- 


dered : ) and thou haſt thy wiſh, For until ſuch 
tirne 
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time that chou bg ſo minded and affeRed, x 
thar, what vleaſu# is unto che voluptuous, be 


unto.chee, to doe in every thing that preſeny 
it ſelf whatſoever may be done conformab)y 
and agreeably to the proper conſtitution 0 
man, | or, to man as be 15 4 inay : | thou wit 


never ceaſe groaning and complaining. For 
thou muſt account thar pleaſure, wharſoever It 
be, that thou mayeſt doe according to thine own 
Nature. And to doe this, every place will fi 
thee. Unto, the Cy/indrwus | or, roller | itis 
nat granted to move every where according 
to its own proper motion ; as neither nnto the 
water, nor unto the fire, nor unto any othe 
thing, that either is merely natural, or naturd 
and ſenſitive, but not rational. For many 
things there be that can hinder their operat. 
ons. But of the mind and underſtanding this 
is the proper priviledge, that according to its 
own nature, and as it will it felf, it can pa 
through every obſtacle that it finds, and keey 
ſtraight on forwards. Setting therefore before 
thine eyes this happineſs and felicity of thy 
mind, whereby it 1s able to paſs through al 
things, | and is capable of all motions, whether | 
as the fire, upwards, or as the ſtone, down- 
wards, or as the Cylindrus, through that which 
is ſloping ; [7 content thy ſelf with it, and | eel 
_ not after any other thing. For all other kind 
of hinderances [ that are not hinderances of thy 
»nd }] either they are proper tothe body, or 
merely proceed from the opinion, Reaſon not 
making that reſiſtance that it ſhould; but baſe- 


ly and cowardly fuffering ir ſelf ro be foiled ly 
| i 
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and of themſelves can neither wound; not doe 
any hurt atall,, i Elſe muſt he of neceſlicy, who+ 
ſoever he be that meets with any of them, be- 
come worſe then he was before. For. ſo .is it 
in all other ſubje&s,; that that is_chought hurt- 
full unto them whereby they are made worſe; 
But here contrariwiſe, man ut he: make that 
good uſe of them that, he 

the better and the, more praiſe-worthy for any 
of thoſe kind of binderances, then otherwiſe: 
But generally remember. thar norhing can hurt 
a natural Citizen, that is not hurtfull unto the 
Citie it ſelf ; nor any:thing hurc che City; that 
isnot, hurtfull unto che Law..it ſelf, Burt none 
of theſe. , caſualties or external 'hinderances 
do hurt the Law it ſelf, | that is, the providence 


of Almighty God, Who doth over-rmle all things it 


the world, and of his infinite wiſedowe difpenſeth. 
all particular. events to the. general good and pre- 
ſervation of the Univerſe: ) neither therefore 
do they hurt either City. or Gitizen;..  } 
XXXV. | As he that #5. bitten by 4 mad dog, 1s 
affraid of every thing almoſt that he ſeeth + ſo | 


ould) is rather. 
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unto him whom the. Dogmats have. onee bitter: ' 


[:or, in whom true knowledge hath; made an ime 
preſſion,] evety thing almoſt | zhar_ be ſees or 
reeds, ] be it never fo fhort of, ordivary, doth 
afford a good memento, to put him-our of all 
Sriefand fear ;; as. that of the Poet, The: winds 
blaw upon the trees,” and their leaves fall upon the 
ground. Then do-the trees begin to bud again, 
and by the ſpring-time they pur forth new branches. 
Sos the generation of meg ;. ſome come unto the 
world; and others goe ont of it, Of theſe leaves 

Þ ther? 
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then thy Children are, And they alſo that ap- 


plaud: thee ſo gravely, {- or, 'that appland thy 
ſpeeches with that their uſual acclamation, of 
as, O traly ſpoken ! | and ſpeak well of thee, 
as'on the other ſide, they that ſtick not to curſe 
thee; they that' privately and ſecretly diſpraiſe 
atid deride tlie, [they alſo are but leaves. And 
they alſothar ſhall follow, in whoſe memories the 
names of met famous after death is preſerved, 
theyre bur leaves. neither; / For 'even ſois it of 
all theſe [worlaly} things. : Their Spring come, 
and they are put forth. T hen blows the wind, 
and they gee down. And then in lieu of them 
Fow others our ' of the wood ['or, ' commer 


matter of all things, | like nneo''them. Bur, - 


to-endure butfor a while, is common unto all 
Why then- ſhonldeſt thou ſo [| ea#nefty | 
ther ſeek after theſe things, -or flie'from them, 
as though- they, ſhould endure for ever? Yet 
alittle while, -* and thine eyes-will be cloſed no, 
and for him. that @rries thee to thy'grave ſhall 


--” another mourti within a white after. | 


XXxv1.\ & p00d\ eye mult | bei-good to ſee 
whacſoever is 19 de ſeen; and” nor groen thing 
only; For'that-is proper to fore eyes: So mil 
2 good care nd a gpod finell'/be ready for 
whatſoever: either to be heard or ſmelt: and 
a' good ſtomach as indifferent:to/ all kinds of 
food; as a milſtone' is to' 'wharſvever it was 
made for to gtinde; As ready therefore. muſta 
ſound underſtanding- be for whatſdever ſhall 
happen; Barthe that ſaith, O rhar. my Children 
might tive ! and, O that all men might comme 
me for whatſoever I doe ! is as an eye that _ 

after 
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after green things ; or as teeth, after that which 
iStender. |, =” 
 EXXvVi1t. There is not any man thar is fo hap- 
py in his deach, bur that ſome of thoſe that are 
y kim when he dies, will be ready to rejoyce 
at his | ſzppoſed | calamity. Is it one that was 
verruous and wiſe indeed ? Will there not ſome 
one or other be found, who thus will ſay to 
himſelf, Well, now at laſt ſhall I be at reſt from 
this Pedagogue. He did not indeed otherwiſs 
trouble us much : but I know well enough that 
in his heart he did fpuch condemn #4. Thus wil 
they ſpeak of the verruous. Bur as for us, alas ! 
how many things be there; for which there be 
many that would be glad ro be rid of us? This 
therefore if cou ſhalt think of whenſoever thou 
dieſt, thou ſhalc die the more willingly; when 
thou ſhalt think with thy felf; 1 am now to de- 
part from thar World, wherein thoſe that have 
been my neareſt friends and acquaintance, they 
whom I bave fo much ſuffered for, fo ofren 
prayed for, and for whom I have taken fuck 
tare ;-even they would have jme die, hopin 
char after my earth they- may perhaps live hap- 
per theh they-did 'before: ' Whar then ſhould 
any marr defire to continne here any longer ? 
# Nevertheleſs, whenſoever thou dieft , thou 
nut nor be'lefs Kind and loving unto them for 
it 2 btit as before; ſo then, contitme to be their 
fnend ; ro wiſh. them well, and meckly and 
gently ro carry thy ſelf rowards them ; bur yer 
ſo; that on the other, ſide, ir make rhee nor the 
fnore tinwilling ro die; But as ir fateth with 


2it 


* See notes 


thent that die #ri eafie quick death; whoſe ſotit 
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is ſoon ſeparated from their bodies, ſo muſt thy 
ſeparation from them be. To theſe had na 
ture joyned and annexed me : now ſhe parts 
us ; I am ready to depart, as from friends and 
kinſmen, but yet without either reluancy or 
compulſion, For this alſo is according to Nature, 

XXXVII. Uſe thy ſelf, as often as thou ſeelt 
any man doe any thing, preſently ( if it be poſ- 
1 ble) to ſay unto thy felf, What is this man 
end in this his ation ? But begin this courſe 


with thy ſelf firſt of all, and diligently examine 
thy ſelf | concerning whatſoever thou doeſt. | 
XXX1IX. Remember, that that which ſets a 
man at work, and hath power over the affeRion 
ro draw them either one way, or the other way, 
is | wot any external thing properly, but | tha 
which is hidden within, | every maxs dogmat 


and opinions : | That , that is Rhetorick, that 
is life; that ( to ſpeak true) .is man himſelf 
As for [| thy body, ] which-as a veſſel | or, « 
caſe, | compaſſeth thee about, and the many 
and curious inſtruments that it hath. annexet 
unto it, let them not trouble thy thoughts. For 
of themſelves they are but as a carpenter's az, 
buc that they are born with us, and naturally 
ſticking unro us. But otherwiſe, without the 
inward cauſe that hath power to move then,W; 
and to reſtrain them, , thoſe parts are of then- 
ſelves of no more uſe unto us, then -the ſhuttle 
is of ir ſelf ro the weay'ſter, or the pen to the 
writer, Or the whip to the coach-man. 


THE 
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7 Or 
ure, WITTE ZH H E natural properties and pri- 
eelt | 5 viledges of a reaſonable ſoul are, 
pof- Thar ſhe ſeeth her ſelf, char ſhe « | 
"ans can order and compoſe her ſelf , | 


that ſhe makes her ſelf as ſhe will 
her ſelf, that ſhe reaps her own 
fruits whatſoever ;, whereas plants, trees, un- 
reaſonable creatures, what fruit ſoever they 
dear, (be ir either fruit properly, or analopicaily 
onely ) they bear ir unto others, and not to 
emſelves, Again, Whenſoever and whereſo- 


nati Fever | ſooner, or later ] her life doth end, ſhe 
that Whath her own end nevertheleſs, For it is not 
ſell. Wwicth her, as with dancers and players, who if 
I, «hey be interrupted in any part of their action, 
any Mrhe whole ation muſt needs be imperfect; but 
xe Wihe, in what part of time or aRion ſoever ſhe 


de ſurpriſed, can make that which ſhe hath in 
her hand, whatſoever it be, complear and ſul), 
Þ that ſhe may depart with chart comfort, 7 have 
lived ; neither want I any thing of that which 
roperly did belong unto me. Again, ſhe com- 
paſſerh che whole world, and penetraterh into 
the Vanity and mere ontſide ( wanting ſubſtance 
and ſolidiry ) of it, and ſtretcherh her ſe]f unto 
the infiniteneſs of eternity , and” the r7cwo/2ricn 
[ or, reftauration | of all things after a certcin 
period of time, to the ſame ſtate and plate 25 before, 
HE — about, and acrh comprehend 1n hr ſelf , 

[ang conſiders withall, and ſees Ceariy this, chat 
P 3 neiiher 
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neither they that ſhall follow us ſhall ſee any 
new thing that we have not ſeen, nor chey that 
went betore any thing more then we ; bur that 
he that is once come to forty (if he haveany 
witatall ) can ina manner ( for that they are 
all of one kind ) ſee all things, both paſſe 
and future, As proper is it and natural co the 
ſoul of man to love = neighbonrs, to be true 
and modeſt, and to regard nothing ſo much z 
her ſelf : which is alſo the property of the Lay: 
whereby | by the way } it appears, that, ſound 
reaſon and juſtice comes all to one, | and there 
fore that juſtice is the chief thing that reaſonabl: 
m—_— ought topropoſe unto themſelves as thei 
44 


: | 
11, Apleaſant ſong or dance, the Pancre lf « 
tiaftes exerciſe, | ſports that thou art Wont toil x 
much taken with, \ thou ſhalt eaſily contemn, it} fi 
thou ſhalt divide the harmonious voice into » 
many particular ſounds whereof it doth confilt IM a 
and of every one inparticular ſhalt ask thy ſell, | 
whether this or thac ſound is it that doth {i a 
take ['or, conquer |] thee. For thou wiltbeIſ *: 
aſhamed of it, Ang ſo for dance, if accor 7; 
dingly thou ſhalt confider it every partic 
ſar motion and poſture by ir- ſelf; and vl & 
for the wraſtlers exerdſe too, Generally then, iſ a 
whatſoever it be, beſides vertue, and tho r 
things that proceed from vertye, | that thou ar tl 
Jubjeft to be much affefted with | remember pre at 
fently thus to divideit, and by this kind of dM f: 
viſion in each parricular, to attain unto the con a: 
tempr of the whole, This thou muſt transien]y al 
and apply to thy whole life xlſo, {{ 


— 


uit 
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IM. That ſoul which is ever ready, even now 
preſently ( if need be )to be ſeparated from the 
body, whether by way of Exrin&tion , or Diſ- 
pe 


on, or Continuation [iz another place and Or, nam 
eſtate , } how bleſſed and happy is it? But this 4:ay a- 
readineſs of K, it muſt proceed, not frow an ob- eaTat iy. 
ftinate and peremptory reſolution of. the mind, v;- See the 
olextly and paſſicnately ſet upon oppoſition, ( as Nores. 


Chriſtians are wont; ) bur from. a peculiar 
judgement, - with'diſcretion and gravity, ſo that 
others may be perſwaded alſo and drawn to rhe 
hke example, buc withour any noiſe and pafſio- 
nate exclamations. | 
IV. Have I done any thing charitably ? then 
am I benefitted by it. See that this upon all oc- 
calions may preſent it ſelf unto thy mind, and 
never ceaſe to think of it. Whartis thy profeſ- 
lion? to be good. - And how ſhould this be 
well broughr to paſſe, but by certain Theorems 
and doQrines ; ſome concerning the Nature of 
the Univerſe, and ſome concerning the proper 
and particular conſtitution of man. | or, by the 
true and T heorematical knowledge both of the na- 
tare of the Univerſe, &c ? | | 
V. Tragedies were at firſt brought in and in- 
ſtitured, ro put men in mind of worldly chances 
and caſualties : Thar theſe things in the ordina+ 
ry courſe of nature did ſo happen, Thar men 
that were much pleaſed anddelighted by ſuch 
accidents upon this ſtage, mighr not by the 
ſame things upon a greater ſtage be grieved and 
afflicted : For bere you fee whar 1s the end of 
all ſuch things ; and that even they that cry our 


_\|8 fo mournfully Jo Citheron, muſt bear them 
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{ for all thcir cries andexclamations, | as well as 
ethers. Ardin very truth many good things ars 
ſpoken by theſe Poets; as that ( for example ) is 
an excellent paſſage'; But 5f ſc be that I and my 
two children be neglefted by the Gods, they hav 
ſome reaſon even for that, &'e, And again, 1: 
: will but little avail thee to ſtorm and rage againſt 
the thiugs themſelves, &c.Again,To reap ones life, 
as 4 ripe eare of corn; and whatſoever elſe is 
to be: found in them -that is of the ſame kind 
Aﬀer. the Tragedie, the Commdia vetms, Or ar- 
cieft* Comedie was brought in, which had 
coats the * /iberty to inveigh againſt perſonal vices; 
;3» . being therefore through this her treedoman 
92% + libercy of ſpeech of very good uſe and effet 
Fappnady ul, i. fi ad d ul 
Yvon, £0 reltrain men Irom prideand arrogance. To 
> os whiche end 'it was, that Diogenes took alſo the 
ſame liberty. - After theſe, what were either the 
Media, or Nova - Comeadia admitted for, but 
merely ( or for the moſt part at leaſt ) for the 
delight and pleafure of curious and excellent imi- 
Gr.v+j- tation ? * It-will fleal away , look, to it, &c. 
puy* em- Why, no man denies but that theſe alſo have 
51ovy, ſome good things, | whereof. that may be one :\ 
' © But thewholedrift and foundation of that kind 
of Dramatical. Poetry, what 15 it elſe but fs we 
have ſaid ? EET ; 
VI. How clearly doth it appear unto thee, 
that no othet courſe of life could fir a true Phi- 
loſopher's praRtice better' then this very courſe 
thar thou art now alteady in? + HANS 
* VI. A branch cur off from the continuity of 
another branch; muſt needs be cur: off from the 
whole tree 0 a man thatis divided from another 
7 pe one. wan, 
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man, is divided from the whole: Society. A 
branch 1s cut off by another; but he that hates 
and isaverſe,cuts himſelf off from his neighbour, 
and knows not that at the ſame time he divides 
himſelf from the whole body, | or, corpora- 
tion. | But hereinis the gift and mercy of God, 
the Author of this ſociety, in that, | oxce cur 
off ] we may grow together and become partof 
the Whole again, Bur if this happen often, 
| the wiſery is that | the further a manis run in 
this diviſien, the harder. he is to be re-united: 
and reſtored again : and however, the branch 
which, once cut off, afterwards was | in, 
rome can tell you is not like that which. 
prouted together at firſt, and till continuedin 


the unity of the body. | 
VIE. * To grow together like TOR 


attion,..ſo neither ler it be to divert thee from 
thy good affeRion towards them, Burt be it 


thy care to keep thy ſelf conſtant in both ; both 


In a riphit judgement and action, and in true 
meekheſs towards them, that either ſhall doe 
their endeavour to hinder thee, or at leaſt will 


| be difpleaſed with thee b for ' what thou haſt 


done. '| 'For to fail in either (either- in the one to 


g1ve over for fear, or in the other to forſake thy 
natural affeRion rowards him who by nature is 
both thy iriend and thy kinſman , ) is equally 
baſe, and much favouring of the diſpoſition of a 
cowardly fugitive ſouldier. | © 


— 


1X. 


neches *Or.2uo- 
[in matter of good correſpondence and affettion , | Y=v6v 
but not in matcer of opinions, They that ſhall «4, 6a 5 
oppoſe thee in thy right courſes, as itis not in (49707 ar 
their power to divert thee from thy good 7%» 4, 
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IX. It; is not poſlible that any nature ſhoulq 
be inferiour unto art, {ince- that all arts imitate 
nature.. If-this be ſo, that the moſt perfe& 
and general nature of all natures ſhould | j, 
ber operation | come ſhort of the 5$kill of arts, 
is moſt improbable. Now common it is to all 
arts, to make that which is worſe for the betrers 
ſake. . Much- more then doth the common N;- 
ture doe. the ſame. Hence is the firſt ground 
of Juſtice, From Juſtice all other vertues haye 
their. exiſtence, For Tuſtice-i cannotebe preſer- 
ved,. if either we ſettle our. rainds and affeRions 
upon workdly things ; or be apt to be deceived, 
or rafh and -inconſtant. 

Nc The Hy themſelves ( which either to 
Set Or tg@avoid thou art. put to ſo much trow- 
ble,) not uno thee themſelves , but 
thou in a' manner goeſt unto them. Let then 
thine own judgement and opinion. concerning 
thoſe things be at reſt , and as for the things 
themſelves, they ſtand till and quiet, without 
any noiſe or ftirre atall :- and ſo ſhall all pur. 
ſuingand flying ceaſe. | 

XE Then is the Soul [ as Empedocles doth 
liken it, ] like unto a Sphere, or Globe, when 
ſhe is all of one form and figure : When 
ſhe neither [| greedily ] ſtretcheth out her ſelf 
unto any thing, nor | baſely ] contraRs her ſelf, 
or lies flat and dejeQed ; but ſhineth all with 
light, whereby ſhe does ſee and behold the crue 
nature, both that of the Univerſe, and her own 
in particular, | | 
- XI. Will any contemn me ? lethim look to 

that, | «pox what grounds be does it - | my on 
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| ſhall be, that I may never be found either doing 
or ſpeaking any ching that doth truly deſerve 
contempt, Will any hate me? let him look 
to that, I for my part will be kind and loving 
unto all, and eyen unto him that hates me 
[ whoſoever he be ] will 1 be ready to ſhew 
his error, not by way of exprobration, or oſten- 
tation of my patience, but ingenuouſly and 
meckly : ſuchas was that famous Phocion, if ſo 
be that he did not diſſemble. For it is inwardly 
that theſe things nwſt be : that the gods | who 
look, inwardly, and not upon the outward appea- 
rance, | may behold a man truly free from all 
indignation and grief, For what hurt.can it be 
unto thee [| whatſcever any man elſe doeth, ] as 
=. ba rhou mayeſt doe that which is proper and 
ſurable to thine own nature ? Wilt notthou ( a 
man wholly appainted to be both whar, and as 
the common good ſhall require , ) accept of 
that which is now ſeaſorable to the nature of 
the Univerſe 2 

XITi. They contemn one another, and yer 
they ſeek to pleaſe one another ; and whileſt 
they feek to furpaſſe one another [ 5» worldly 
powep and greatneſs , ] they moſt debaſe and 
proititure chemſelves | ix their better part | one 
0 another, 

XiV. How rotten and unlncere is he that 
faith, I am reſolved to carry my ſelf hereafter 
'rowards you with all ingenuity and ſimplicity | 
O man, what doſt thou mean ? what needs this 
profeflion of thine? the thing it ſelſ{ will ſhew 
it. It ought to. be written upon thy foreheafl. No 
{poner is thy voice heard, then thy countenance 
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maſt be able:to-ſhew what is in thy mind : even 
as he that is loved-knows preſently by the looks 
of his 'ſweet-heart 'whar is in her mind. Such 
maſt he be for all the world that is truly ſimple 
and good, as he whoſe arm-holes are offenſive, 
that whoſoever ſtands by, as ſoon as ever he 
comes near him, may asit were ſmel him whether 
he will or no. But the affection of ſimplicity is 
in no wiſe laudable. There is nothing more 
fhamefull then -pertfidious friendſhip, Above all 
_— that muſt be avoided. [ However } true 

oodneſs ſimplicity & kindneſs cannot fo be hid. 
en,but that [ as we have already ſaid|in the very 
cies and eountenance they will ſhew themſelves. 
XvV--To live happily is an inward power of 
the ſoul, when ſhe is affeRted with indifferencie 
[ or, _—_— affefed | towards thoſe things 
that 'are*by their nature indifferent. To be 
thus affe&ed ſhe muſt conſider all worldly ob- 
jets both divided and whole : remembring 
withall that no obje& can of it felf beget any 
opinionin us, neither can come to us, but ſtands 
without till and quiet , but that we our ſelves 
beget, and as it were print in our ſelves opinions 
concerning them, Now itis in our power, not 
to print them; and | if they creep in] and 
lurk in ſomecorner, it isin our power to wipe 
them off, Remembring moreover, that this 
care and circumſpecion of thine is to continue 
but for 2- while, and chen thy life will be at an 
end. And what ſhould hinder, butthat thou 
mayeſt doe well with all theſe things? For if 
they .be according to nature, rejoyce in them, 


and*let them be pleaſing and acceptable _ 
TnCce,. 


- 
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thee. Bur if they be againſt Nature, ſeek thou 
that which is according to thine own Nature, 
and whether it be for thy credit or no; uſe all 
poſſible ſpeed | for the attainment of it : ] for 
no man ought to be blamed, for ſeeking his 
own good and happineſs. | 
XVI. Of every thing [ thou muſf'conſtder | 
from whence it came, of what things it doth 
conſiſt, and into whatit will-be changed: what 
will be the nature of ir | or, what it, will be like 
»1to ] when it is changed ; and that it can ſuffer 
no hurt by this change. [ And as for other mens 
either fooliſhneſs , or © wickeaneſs, that it may not 
trouble and grieve thee , | Firſt generally thus , 
What reference haveI unto theſe? and that we 
areall born for one anothers good. Then {moze 
particularly | after another conſideration; asa 
Ram is firſt in a flock of Sheep, and a Bull ina 
Herd of cattel , ſo am I born to: rule over 
them.Begin yet higher,even from this: If Aroms 
be not the beginning of all things, [ they which'to - 
believe nothing can be mare abſurd, then muſt we 
needs grant that there is a Nature that.doth 
govern the Univerſe, If ſuch a Nature, then 
are all worſe things made for the. betters ſake; 
and all better for one anothers ſake. Secondly, 
what manner of men they be, at board and 
upon their beds, and fo forth. Bur above all 
things, how they are forced by their opinions 
that they hold, to doe- what they doe'; and 
eventhoſe things that they doe, with whar pride 
and ſelf-conceit they doe them. Thirdly, that 
if they doe theſe things rightly,thou haſt no rea- 
ſon to be grieved. Bur if not rightly,it muſt _ 
e 
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be that they doe them againſt their wills, and 
rhrough mere ignorance: For as | atcordinp to 
Plato's '6pinioz | no ſoul doth willingly erre; 
ſo by conſequent neither doeth it any thing 0- 
therwiſe then it ought ; but againſt her will 
Therefore are they grieved, whenſoever they 
hear chemſelves charged either of injuſtice, 
or unconſcionableſs, { or ; unthankfulneſs, ] 
or covetonſneſs; or, in general, of any injurious 

| kind of ' dealing rowards their neighbours 
Fourthly, that thou thy ſelf doſt tranſgreſsin 

many things; and art even ſuch another as they 

are. And rhough perthance thou doſt forbear 

the very.-a& of ſome fins, yet haſt thou in thy 

ſelf an habitual diſpoſition ro them,--bur that 

either chrough fear, or vain-glory, or ſome ſuch 

| Other finiſter reſpe&; :thou art reſtrained, 

5. Fifthly, that whether they have finned'or no, 

2 _ thou doſt not underſtand perfealy.. For many 
"Gr. Ket] things are done'* by way of diſcreet policy; and 
Gtxovoaty 64 2 man muſt know many things firſt, 
©. orc he beable traly and judiciouſly ro judge 
6. of another 'mans aQion. | $3xrbly; thar wher- 
foever thon doſt rake on grievoully, or makeſt 

great woe, [ little - thou remember they} that 

a matr's. life is but for a moment of time, and 

that withina while we ſhall all be in our graves; 
Seventhly, Thar it is northe ſins andrranſpref- 

ſions themſelves that trouble us” properly; 
for they have their exiſtence in their rmnds and 
underſtandings onely; | that commnt'' them: * | 

bur . onr -own opinions concerning thoſe fins. 

Remove - then, and be content to part with that 
concett of thine; rhatit is # grievotss thing, be | 

| | | | enog 


thou haſt removed : thine anger. But how 
ſhould 1 remove it? [ How #} reaſoning with 
thyſelf that ir is not: ſhameſull. For if that 
which is ſhamefull' be nor the onely true evil 
that is, thou alſo wilt be driven | whileſ# thou 
deſt| follow the - common inſtinit of Nature, to 
#vord that which ts evil, } to commu many un- 
juſtthings, and to become a thief; and any thing, 
that will make 10 the attainment of thy intex- 
d worldly eyds..] Bighthly, How many things 
mayand do oftentimes follow-upon ſuch firs of 
anger and grief s far more grievous inthem- 
ſelves 'then rhofe very things which we are ſo 
grieved or angry for: | Ninthly, That 'meek- 
neſs is a thing 'unconquerable, if” it be true and 
natural, : and not affeQed,or hypocritical, For 
how-ſhall evenithe moft' fierce 'and malicious 
that chou ſhalt conceive, be ablero hold on a- 
gainſt thee, if thou ſhalt ſtill continue meek and 
lovinp+ anto him» and/tthar even ar that time 
when-he isabontto foe thee wrong, thou ſhalr 
be-well diſpoſed; and -in good tetmper, with all 
mneekneſs- ro text him, 5. wa inſtru him ber. 
ter 2 bag norory ny ;']' My ſon; we were mt 
hon for thee, 
ml be thy' bavt, not mine, my ſen: and fo to 
ſhew-him forcibly and tufly, that it is fs in very 
deed ; and thar neither Bees doe it one-to ano- 
ther,” nor any-other-ereaturesthatarenaturally 
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4 ſociable, Bur this thou muſt doe not ſcoffing- 
] By, nor-by way of exprobration, bur render! 
s. Evithourany barſhneſs of words, Neither m 

f thou doe it by way of exerciſe or oſtentation, 
4 


'F{iehat they that are by and hear thee, may adrvire 


thee : 
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thee : but ſo always that 'no body be privie to 
it, but himſelf Tlone;. yea, though there be 
more preſent at the ſame time. Theſe nine 
particular heads, as ſo many gifts from the Mu- 
ſes, ſee that thou remember well : and begin 
one day, whileſt thou arryet alive, to.be a man 
indeed, But on the other ſide thou muſt 
take heed as much to flatter them as to be 
angry with them ; for both.are equally uncha- 
ritable, and equally burtful. And in thy paſſi 
ons, take it preſently to thy conſideration, that 
to beanpry, 18 not the part of a man, but that to 
be meek and gentle, as it ſayours of more hu 
manity, ſo of more manhood, That in this 
there 1s ſtrength and nerves { or, vigowr |] ard 
fortityde ; whereof anger and indignation i 
altogether void. For the nearer every thingis 
unto #»paſſionateneſs, the nearer itis unto poy- 
er. Andasgrief doth proceed from weakneh, 
ſo doth anger. For both [, both he that is angr) 
and that grieveth ] have received a wound, and 
cowardly have as it wete yielded themſclvs 
[ #nto their affetions.] If thou wilt have a Tem 
alſo, receive this Tenth gift from [ Hercules] 
the Guide and Leader of the Muſes: Thatitis 
a mad man's part, to look that there ſhould be 
no. wicked men in the World, becauſe it isim- 
poſſible. Now for a man to brook well enough, 
that there ſhould be wicked menin the world, 
bur notto endure that any ſhould tranſgreſſe # 
gainſt himſelf, is againſt all equity; and indeed 
tyrannical. 

XVII. Four ſeveral diſpoſitions, | or, isc{ n+ 
tions ] there be of the mind and underſtanding; 
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which to be aware of thou muſt carefully ob- 
ſerve : and whenſoever thou doſt diſcover 
them, thou muſt reifie them, ſaying to thy 
ſelf concerning every one of them, T hs ima- 
gination is not neceſſary , The is uncharitable : 
This thou ſhalt ſpeak as another man's ſlave, 
or inſtrument , then which nothing can be 
more ſenſeleſs and abſurd: For the Foxrth,thou 
ſhalt ſharply check - and upbraid thy ſelf, for 
that thou doſt ſuffer that more divine part in thee 
to become ſubje& and obnoxious to that more 
ignoble part of thy body, and the groſſe luſts 
and concupiſcences thereof. 

XVI. What portion ſoever, either of aire 
or fire, there be in thee, although by nature it 
rend upwards, ſubmitting nevertheleſs to the or- 
dinance of rhe Univerſe, it abides here below 
in this mixt body. So whatſoever is in thee, 
either earthy or humid, although by nature it 
tend downwards, yet is it againſt its nature 
both raiſed upwards, and _ { or, conſi- 
ſtent. | So obedient are even the elements 
themſelves ro the Univerſe, abiding patient| 
whereſoever (though againſt their Nature 
they are placed, until the ſound as it were of 
their retreat and ſeparation: Is it not a grie- 
vous thing then, that thy reaſonable part only 
ſhould be diſobedient, and ſhould not endure to 
keep its place : yea though nothing be enjoyned 
t contrary unto it, but that onely which 1S AC- 
cording to its Nature ? For | we caxnot ſay of it 
When it # diſobedient , as we [ay of the fire, or 


"Wire, ] chat it trends upwards towardsits proper 
| Element, for then goes it the quite contrary 
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way. | or, For we cannot ſay of it, as of the 
Elements, that it ſuffers againſt its own nature to 
be obedient : but rather when aſobedient, they 
goes it a quite tontrary courſe to that Which 
watural unto it, | For the motion of the mind 
tony injuſtice; or incontinency, or to ſorroy, 
or to fear, is nothing elſe buc a ſeparation from 
pature, Alſo when the mind is grieved for any 


SeeB. x77, thing that is happened [ by the divine Prov 
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dence ] then doth it likewiſe forſake its own 

ce. For it was ordained unto holineſs and 
godlineſs, | which ſpecially conſiſt in an humbl: 
ſubmiſſion to God and his Providence in al 
things ; ] as well as unto Juſtice : theſe alſo 
being part of thoſe duties , which as naturally 
ſociable we are bound unto; and withou 
which we cannot happily converſe one with a- 
nother | or, without Which, common ſocieties car 
wot proſper: ] yea and the very ground and 
fountain indeed of all juſt actions. 

XIX, He that hath not one and che ſelf-ſame 
Seneral end always as og as he ſiverh, cannot 
pomnely be one and the felf. ſame man always, 
But this will not ſuffice, except thou adde alſo 
what ought to be this general end. For as the 
game conceit and apprehenſion of all thok 
things which upon no certain'ground are by the 
greater part of men deemed good, cannot be 
uniform and agreeable, but that onely which is 
limited and reſtrained by ſome certain propr: 
eties and conditions, as of community : { that 
nothing be conceived good, which us not common!) 
and publickly good : ] fo muſt the end alſorhat 
we propoſe unto our ſelves be common and /«- 
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riable. For he thar doth dire& all his own 
private motions and pnrpoſes to that end, all his 
actions will be agreeable and uniform, and 
by chat means he will be ſtill the ſame man. 

XX. Remember the fable of , the countrey 
mouſe and the city mouſe, and the great frighr 
and terror that this was put into. 

XX1. Socrates was wont to call the common 
conceits and opinions of men, the common 
Lamie or bugbears of the world : the proper 
terrour of filly children. | | 

XX11. The Lacedemonians, at their publick 
ſfpeftacula, were wont to appoint ſeats and forms 
for their ſtrangers in the w , they them- 
ſelves were content to fit any where. 

XXII. What Socrates anfwered unto. Perdic-, 
cas, why he did not come unto him, Zeſt of a/l 
deaths I ſhould die the worſt kind of death, ſaid 
he : that 5s, yot able torequite the good that hath 
been done unto me. 

Xx1v, -In the ancient myſtical letters of che 
Epheſians, | commonly called Epbeſiie lrtere } 
there was an te, that a man ſhould always 
have in his mind ſome one or other of the An- 
cient Worrhies. | 

XXV. The Pythagoreans were wont - be- 
rimes in rhe morning, the firſt thing they did, 
10 look up into the heavens, to put them- 
ſelves inmind of them who conſtantly and #n- 
variably did perform rheir task : as alſo to put 
themſelves in mind of orderlinefs { or, good or- 
der \andof purity, and of naked fimplicity .' For 
no ſtarre or planet hath any cover before it. 
7. How Socrates looked, when he was 
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fain, to gird himſelf with a skin, Xantippe his 
wife having taken away his clothes, and carried 
them abroad with her ; and whar he ſaid to his 
fellows and friends, who were 'aſhamed , and 
out of reſpe&: to him, did retire themſelves 
when they ſaw him thus decked. 

XXVII. In matter of writing or reading 
thow muſt needs be taught before, thou cant 


. doe, either; much more in matter of life. 


For thou art born a mere ſlave, | to thy ſeyſes 
and brutiſh affettions ; ] deſtitute | without 
zeaching | of all true knowledge and ſound rea- 
on. 
-  XXVIIl. Ay heart ſmiled within me. They 
will accuſe even vertue her ſelf, with moſt hainou 
and epprobrious words. 
*.'XXIX. AS! they that long, after | grey] 
fggs-in winter, || when they cannot ' be had, | 
ſo are they that long after children, before they 
be granted them. " | 
| XXRX, As often a5. a, Father hiſſeth bis.C hill, 
be ſbould ſay: ſecretly with himſelf ( ſaid Epi- 
Rews, ) To merrow,perchance ſhall he die. But 
theſe. words. be; ominous. ; No-words ominous 
( ſaid he) that ſignifie any thing, chat is natu- 
ral : In very.truth.and deed not more ominous 
then this, To t#t down grapes when they are ripe. 
Green grapes, ripe. grapes, dried grapes [ or, 
r4ſins:: | ſo many changes and mutations of 
one thing;not-into that which was,not abſolutely 
[ or, 3nto ſo mayy ſeveral ſubſtances,\ but rather 
oO man C tons of time in one and the ſelf- 
ſame ſubje& and ſubſtance. [ or; ſo many ſeve- 
ral changes and mutations, not inte that ws 
| at 
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hath no being at all, but into that which zs not yet 
ix being. | 

XXX1. Of the free will there is no thief or rob- 
ber : out of EpiRetus; Whoſe is this allo : 
That we ſhould finde a certain art and method 
of aſſenting ; and that we ſhould alwaies ob- 
ſerve with great care and heed the inclinations 
of our minds, that they may always be with 
their due reſtraint and reſervation, always.cha- 
ritable, and according to the 'trne worth of 
every preſent obje&, And as for earneſt 
longing, that we ſhould altogether avoid it : 
and to uſe averſeneſs in thoſe things onely that 
wholly depend of our own wills. 7t is not a- 
bout ordinary petty matters, believe it, that all 
our ftrife and contention us, but whether | with 
the vulgar ] we ſhonld be mad, or | by the help 
of Pbiloſophie |] wiſe and ſober, ſaid he. 

XXXIL Socrates ſaid, hat will you have? the 
ſouls of reaſonable,or unreaſonable creatures ? Of 
reaſonable. But what ? Of thoſe Whoſe reaſon 15 
ſonnd and perfett? or of thoſe whoſe reaſon # vitia- 
ted and corrupted ? Of thoſe whoſe reaſon is ſound 
and perfeft. why then labour ye n8t for ſuch? Bc- 
cauſe we have them already. What then do ye [0 
ſtrive and contend between you ? 
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a Hatſoever thou doſt hereatter 
gd aſpire unto, thou mayeſt even now © dir 
AYAVES enjoy. and poſſeſſe, if thou doſt I fel: 
SYVS not envy thy ſelf thine own hap- Wſ his 
SP pine, And that will be, if thou W int 
ſhale forget all that is paſt, and for the future, }W© Hi 
referr thy ſelf wholly to the divine providence, iſ flo 
and ſhalt bend and apply all thy preſent thoughts © to 
and intentions to holineſs and righteouſneſs. MW #4 
To holineſs, in accepting willingly whatſoever is W #0 

ſent by the divine providence, as being that IW© ©! 

which the nature of the Uniyerſe hath appoir- IM the 

ted unto thee, which alſo hath appointed thee iſ do 

for that, whatſoever it be. To righteouſneb, MW or 

in ſpeaking the Truth freely, and without am- ſ [.- 
biguity ; and in doing all things juſtly and diſ- WW ## 

creetly. Now in this good courſe, let not other MW $7 

mens either wickedneſs, or opinion, or voice w/ 

vee notes hinder thee : no, nor the ſenſe of this maſſe of iſ 3n 
uponB. fleſh that compaſſeth thee ; for let that which © far 
VII. 2- ſuffers, look to it ſelf. If therefore when- © ca 
XXXIX. . ſgever the time of thy departing ſhall come, iſ w! 
thou ſhalt readily leave all things, and ſhalt JW P® 

reſpe& thy mind onely, and that divine part of W w! 

thine, and this ſhall be thine onely fear, nor that ſ w! 

ſome time or other thou ſhalt ceaſe to live, but 

that thou ſhalt never begin to live according to 

Nature : then ſhalt thou be a man indeed, wor- 

thy of that world from which thou hadſt thy 
beginning , then ſhalt thou ceaſe to be a ſtrar- 
oor on er utioans "ger 
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er in thy Country, and to wonder at thoſe 
. coll that happen daily, as things ſtrange and 
unexpeRed, and anxiouſly to depend of divers 
things [ that are not in thy power. } 

71. God beholds our mindsand underſtan- 
dings bare and naked from theſe material veſ- 
ſels, and ourſides, and all earthly droſs. For with 
his fimple and pure underſtanding he piercerh 
into our inmoſt and pureſt parts, which from 
His, as it were by a water-pipe and chanel, firſt 
flowed and iſſued. This it thou alſo ſhalr uſe 
to doe, | to look, xpon thy ſelf as _ of a 
bare foul and underſtanding, all other parts bemg 
no parts of thee but improperly, | thou ſhalt rid 
thy ſelf of that manifold luggage wherewith 
thou art round about encumbred. For he that 
does not regard either his body,or his cloathing, 
or his dwelling, or any ſuch external furniture, 
[ as either part of himſelf, or properly belonging 
unto Pim, | muſt needs gain unto himſelf 

at reſt and eaſe. Three things there bein all 

ich thou doſt conſiſt of, thy body, thy life, 
and thy mind, Of theſe the two former are fo 
farre forth thine, as that thou art bound to take 
care for them. But the third alone is that 
which 1s properly thine. If then thou ſhalt ſe- 
parate from thy ſelf ( that is, from thy mind ) 
whatſoever other men either doe or ſay, or 
whatſoever thou thy ſelf haſt herecofore eirher 
done or ſaid, and all troublefome thoughts 
concerning the furure, and whatſoever ( as-ci- 
ther belonging to thy body or life, ) is without 
the cariſch Rico of thine own will, and whatfo- 
ever in the ordinary courſe of humane chances 
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and accidents doth happen unto thee ; ſo har 
rhy mind- (keeping her ſelf looſe and free from 
all ontward coincidental intanglements , al: 
ways in a readineſs to depart , ) ſhall live by 
her ſelf, and to her ſelf, doing that which is juſt, 


accepting whatſoever doth happen, and ſpeaking 


the truth always : If, I ſay, thou ſhalt ſeparate 
from thy mind whatſoever by ſympathie might 
adhere unto it, andall time both paſt and future, 


_ and ſhalt make thy ſelfin all points and reſpe&s 


like unto Empedocles his [ a/egorical | Sphere, 


| gall round and circular, &c. and ſhalt think of no 


longer life then that which is now preſent: 
Then ſhalt thou be truly able to paſſe the re- 
mainder of thy days without troubles and dif- 
fractions, nobly and generouſly diſpoſed, andin 
good. favour and correſpondency with that Spi- 
rit which is within thee. 

Tit. I have often wondered, how it ſhould 
come to paſſe, that every man. loving himſelf 
beſt, ſhould more regard other mens opinions 
concerning himſelf then his own. For if-any 
God or grave Maſter ſtanding by, ſhould com. 
mand any of us to think nothing by himſelf, but 
what he ſhould preſently ſpeak out, no man 


. were able to endure it, though but for one day. 


Thus do we fear more what our neighbours 
will think of us, then what we our ſelves. 

IV. How comes it to paſſe, that the Gods ha- 
ying ordered all other things ſo well & ſoloving- 
ly, ſhould be overſeenin this one onely thing, 
= whereas there have been ſome very goed 
men, that have made many covenants as it were 
with God, and by many holy aRions and _ 

| | | war( 


ward ſervices contraed a kind of familiarity 
with Him , that theſe men when once they are 
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dead, ſhould never be *reftored to life, but be ex- *Gr.zv% 


tin& for ever? But this thou mayeſt be ſure of, 25a, 
that this (if it be ſo indeed ) would never See Sul. 


have been ſo ordered by the Gods, had it been 42s in 


fit otherwiſe. For certainly it was poſlible, had £v=C:@- 


it been more juſt ſo; and had it been according '*'- 
to Nature, the Nature of the Univerſe would 5*© 20t9 


therefore confident that it was not fir it ſhould 
be ſo. For thou ſeeſt thy ſelf, that now 
ſeeking after rhis matter, bow treely thou 
doſt argue and conteſt with God. * But were 
not the Gods both juſt and. good in the 
higheſt degree , thou durſt not thus reaſon 
with them. Now if juſt and good, it could 
not be that in the creation of the world, 
they ſhould either unjuſtly or unreaſonably 
overſee any thing. 

'V. Uſe thy ſelf evenunto thoſe things that 
thou doſt at firſt deſpair of, For the left 
hand, we ſee, which for the moſt part lieth 
idle, becauſe not uſed, yet doth it hold the 
bridle wich more ſtrength then the right, be- 
cauſe it hath beenuſed unto it. | 

Vi. Let theſe be the objeRs of thy ordina- 
ry meditation; to confider, what manner of 
men both for ſoul and body we ought to be, 
whenſoever death ſhall ſurpriſe us : rhe ſhort- 
neſs of this our mortal life : the immenſe vaſt- 
neſs of the time that hath been before, and will 
be. after us: the frailty of every worldly 
materi» 


» 


A ETA A 
eaſily have born it. But now becauſe it is not 4 = 


ſo, (if ſo be that it be not ſo indeed, ) be * 


2 
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material objet : All theſe thingsto conſider, 
and behold clearly in themſelves , all diſguiſc- 
ment of external outſide being' removed and 
taken away.- Again, to conſider the efficient 
cauſes of all things ; the proper ends and re- 
ferences of all ations : what pain isin it ſelf 
what pleaſure , what death , what fame or 
honour : how every man 1s the true and pro- 
per ground of his own reſt and tranquillity, 
and that no man can truly be hindered by any 
other ; that all is but conceit and opinion. As 
for the uſe of thy Dogwara, thou muſt carry 
thy ſelf in the praQice of them, rather like 
unto a Parcratiaſtes, | or, one that at the ſam: 
time fights and wraſtles, uſing both hands aw 
fer, &c.] then a Gladiator, For this, if 
e loſe his ſword that he fights wit, he is 
gone : whereas the other hath ſtill his hand free, 
which he may eaſily turn and manage at his will. 

VII All worldly things thou muſt behold 
and conſider, dividing them into matter, form, 
and reference, | or, their proper end. |] 


Vii. How happy is man in this his power. 


[ that hath been gramted wnto him , | that he 
needs not doe any thing but what God ſhall a 
prove, and that he may embrace contentedly 
whatſoever God doth ſend unto him ? 

IX. * Whatſoever doth happen in the ordina- 
ry courſe and conſequence of natural events, 
neither muſt the gods, ( for it is not poſſible 
that they either wittingly or unwittingly 
ſhould doe any thing amiſs, ) nor men be 
accuſed ; for it is p Minor ignorance, and 
therefore againſt their wills, that they doe 
any 


ws * 


my 
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any thing amifſe, None then mult be accuſed. 


X. How rigailous and ſtrange is he, that 
wonders at ary thing that happ=ns in this lite in 
the ordinary courſe of nature | 

XI. Either Fate, and that an abſolute ne- 
ceflicy,-and unavoidable decree , or a placable 
and flemble Providerce, or All is a mere ca- 
ſual Confuion, void of all order and govern- 
ment. If an abſolute and unavoidable Necel- 
ficy, wty doſt thou reſiſt ? If a placable and ex- 
orable Providerce, make thy f-1f worthy of 
the divine help and affiſtance. If all be a mere 
Confuſion withour any Moderator or Go- 
yernour, then haſt thou reaſon to congratulate 
thy ſelf, that in ſuch a general floud ot Contu- | 
ſion, thou thy ſelf haſt obtained a r@#fonable 
Faculty, whereby thou mayeſt govern thine 
own life and ations. Bur if thou beeſt carri- 
« away with the floud, it muſt be thy body 
perchance, or thylife, or ſome other thing that 
belongs unto them that is carried away : thy 
mind and underſtanding cannot. Or ſhould 
it be fo, that the light of a candle indeed is ſtilj 
bright and lightſome untill ic be pur out : and 
ſhould Truth, and Righteouſneſs, and Tempe- 
rance ceaſe to ſhine in thee whuleſt thou chy 
ſelf haſt any being? 

XN. Art the conceit and apprehenſion that 
ſuch and ſuch a one hath (inned, | rhws reaſon 
with thy ſelf. ] What do I know whether this 
be a fin indeed, as it ſeems to be? Bur if ir 
be, what do I know but that he himſelf 
hath already condemned himſelf for ic? And 
thar is @}| one as if a man ſhould i" 

an 


o 
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and tear his own face, [" an objeft of compaſſin 
rather then of anger. | Again, that he that would 
not havea vicious man to fin, isike unto him tha 


would not have moiſture in the fig 
dren to weep, nor a horſe to neig 


b, 


nor chil. 
nor " 


thing elſe thatin the courſe of nature is nece- 
ſary. For what ſhall he doe that hath ſuchan 


+Gr, s; habit? If thou therefore beeſt*powerfal and; 
webs oi, quent, remedie itif thou canſt, 


X11IL. If it benot fitting , doe it not. Tfi 
be not true, ſpeak itnot. Ever maintain thine 
own purpoſe and reſolution free from all con. 
pulſion and neceſlity , and always ſer the Uri- 


verſe before thine eyes, 


XIV. Of- every thing that preſents it {elf 
unto te, to conſider what the true nature 
of it is, and to unfold it, as it were, by divi- 
ding it into that which is formal , that which W 


is material , 
jaſt time that it is appointed to laſt. 


the true uſe or end of it, and the 


Xv. It is high time for thee, to underſtand 
that there is ſomewhatin thee better and more 
divine then either thy paſſions, or thy fenſual 
appetites and affetions. What is now the ob- 
jet of my mind? is it fear, or ſuſpicion, or luſt, 
or any ſuch thing? To doe nothing raſhly 
without ſome certain end , let that be thy firlt 
care. The next, to have no other end then 
the common.good. For, alas ! yeta little while, 
and thou art no more: no more will any, et 
ther of thoſe things that now thou ſeeſt, or of 
thoſe men that now are living, be any more. 
For all things are by nature appointed 


[ ſoon ] to be changed, turned and gorrupted, 


that 
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that other things might ſucceed in their room. 
XVI. | Remember | that all is bur opinion, 
and all opinion depends of the mind, Take 
thine opinion away, and then as a Ship that hath 
ſtricken in within the arms and mouth of the 
harbour , 4 preſent calm ; all things ſafe and 
fready, a Bay nit capable of any ſtorms and 

tempeſts : | as the Poet hath it..| 
XVII. No operation whatſoever it be, cea- 
ing for a while, can be truly ſaid to ſuffer any 
evil, becauſe it is at an end. Neither can he 
that is the Author of, that operation , for this 
very reſpe&, becauſe his operation is at an end, 
de ſaid to ſuffer any evil, Likewiſe then, neither 
an the whole body of all our ations, ( whick 
isour life , ) if. intime. it ceaſe, be ſaid to ſuffer 
ny evil for this very reaſon, becauſe it is at an 
nd: nor He. truely' be ſaid to have been 
Wl! affected ; that did' put a period to this 
tries, of actions, Now this time or certain 
period depends of the determination of Na- 
ture : ſometimes of particular nature, as when 
1 man dieth old, bur of nature in general, 
lowever; the parts whereof thus changing 
ne: after another, the whole world ſtill con- 
tinues freſh and new. Now that is ever beſt 
and moſt ſeaſonable, which is for the good 
of the Whole. Thus it- appears that death 
df. it ſelf can neither be hurtful co any in 
articular, becauſe it is not a ſhameful thing , 
for neither is it a thing that depends of our 
wn will, nor of it ſelf contrary to the common 
500d:) and generally, as it is both expedient and 
leaſonable to the W hole, that in thar 

mu 
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muſt needs be good. . It is that alſo whichis 
brought unto us by the order and appointimen 
of the divine providence; ſo that he who 
will and mind. in theſe chings runs along with 
the divine ordinance, and by this coneurrenee 
of his will and mind with the Divine provi- 
dence, is led and driven —_ as it wereby 
God himſelf, may truly be termed and 
eſteemed the ©zopogy7@-; or Diviuely li 

' and inſpired. 

XV11i. Theſe three things thou muſt al 
ways have in a: readineſs : Firſt concerving 
thine own ations, whether thou doeſt nothing 
either idlely, or otherwiſe then juſtice and & 

uity do require : and concerning thoſe thing 
that happen unto thee externally , that either 
they happen unto thee by chance, or by proj 
dence, either of which to accuſe, is equal 
againſt reaſon. Secondly ; what our bodiesar 
like unto | or, what are the beginnings of mn 
bodies } whileſt yet rude and impertect, unti 
they be animated, and from their animatin 
until their expiration : of what things they are 
compounded, and into what things they ful 
be diſſolved. Thirdly, { how vain all thing 
SceB.VIL. will appear unto thee | when, from on higl 
n.26. avit were, looking down , thou ſhalt contemn- 
plate all things upon Earth, - and the wot 
derful mutability that -chey are ſubje& unto: 
conſidering withall both the immenſeneh 
of that Aire and of that Heaven | or, the is 
finite both greatneſs and varitty of things atri 

* and things celeſtial , | that are round. aboit 
it :and that as often as thou fhalr behold het 
to 
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thou ſhalt ſtill ſee the ſame ; «is the ſame things, 
ſo the ſame ſhortneſſe of continuance of all 
thoſe things. And, behold, Theſe be the 
things that we are ſo proud and puffed up 
for. ' 

XIX. Caſt away from thee opinion, and 


MM thou art ſafe. And what is it that hinders 


thee from caſting of it away ? Whenthou are 
grieved at any thing, haſt thou forgotten that 
all things happen according to the Nature of 
the Univerſe , and that him onely it concerns 
who is in fault ; and moreover, that what is now 
done, is that which from ever hath beendonein 
the world, and will ever be done, and is now 
done every where : how nearly all men are 
allied one to another by a kindred. not of blond 
nor of ſeed, but of the fame mind > Thou ha 
alſo forgotten that every mans mind partakes 
of the Deity , and iſſueth from thence; and 
that no man can properly call any thing hisown, 
no not his child, nor his body, nor his life, for 
that they all proceed from that One | who xs the 
giver of all things : ] Thatall things are but 0- 
pinion , that no man lives properly, but that 
very inſtant. of time which is now preſent, [ or, 
that all life properly doth conſiſt in this preſent in- 
ſtant of time, ſeparated from that which ts either 
paſt or future : | And therefore that no man 
| whenſoever be dieth| can properly be ſaid to 
loſe any more then an inſtant of ume. 

Xx. Let thy thoughts ever run upon them, 
who once for ſome one thing or other were 
moved with extraordinary indignation, who 
were once inthe higheſt pitch of either honour 

or 
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calamity., or mutual hatredand enmity , or of 


any orher fortune or condition whatſoever, 

Then conſider what's now become of all thoſe 

things. - All is turned to ſmoak , all to aſhes, 

and a mere fable, and perchance not ſo much 

as a fable, . As alſo whatſoever is of this Na. 

ture, as Fabius Carulinus in the field , Lucius 

Lupus, and Stertinius at Baie , Tiberius at Ca 

_ pree, Velius Rufus, and all ſuch examples of 

vehement proſecution in worldly matters, let 

 _ theſe alſo run in thy mindat the ſame time, 

Gr. Ta and how vile every objett of ſuchearneſt and we 

T0X@TEY- hement proſecution is ; and how much more a- 

_Twvous* grecable to. true Philoſophie ir is, for a manto 

voy, carry himſelf in every rmatcer that offers it ſelf, 

juſtly and moderately, as one that followeth the 

Gods with all ſimplicity, For, for a man to be 

proud - and: high-conceited that he is:not proud 

and high-conceited, is of all kind of pride and 

.preſumption the moſt intolerable. 

- - XXT. To them that ask thee, Where haſt 

thou ſeen the Gods, or how knoweſt thou cer- 

tainly'that there be Gods, that thouarr ſo de- 

vout in their worſhip? -1 anſwer firſt of all, 

thateven tothe very eye theyarein ſome man- 

ner viſible and. apparent, Secondly, neither 

-have Iever ſeen mine own ſoul,and yer TI reſpect 

and honour it, So then for the Gods, by the 

daily ' experience that I have. of their power 

| and providence tewards my ſelf and. others, | 

I know: certainly that they are, and therefore 
worſhip them. 

Xx1. Herein doth conſiſt happineſs of life, 

for a man to. know throughly the true _ 
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of every thing : What is the matter, and what 
isthe form of it: with all his heart and ſoul, 
ever to doe that which is juſt, and to ſpeak the 
truch. What then remaineth, but co enjoy thy 
life in a courſe and coherence of good actions, 
one upon another immediatly ſucceeding,” and 
never interrupted, though for never fo little 
a while ? | 

XX. There is but one light of the Sun, 
though it be intercepted by walls and moun- 
tains, and other thouſand objets. There is 


\ but one common ſubſtance of the whole World, 


though it be concluded and reſtrained into ſeve- 
ral different bodies, in number infinite. There 
is but one common ſoul, though divided into 
innumerable particular eſſences and natures. 
So is there but one common intellectual ſoul, 
though it ſeem to be divided. - And as for all 
other parts of thoſe Generalls which we have 
mentioned, as either ſenſitive ſouls or ſubjects, 
theſe of themſelves (as naturally irrational) have 
no common mutual reference one unto another, 
though many of them contain a Mind [or, Rea- 
ſonable Faculty | in them, whereby they are 
ruled and governed | or, that hath power and au- 
therity over them. | Bur of every reaſonable 
mind this is the particular nature, that ir harh 
reference to whatſoever is of her own kind, and 
deſireth to be united : neither can this common 
affe&tion, or mutuallunity and correſpondency, 
be here intercepted or divided, or confined to 
particulars | as thoſe other common things are. | 
XXIV. What doſt thou defire? To live long. 
What? To enjoy the operations of a ſenſitive 
R jon], 
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ſoul, or of the appetitive Faculty ? or would 
rhou grow, and then decreaſe again ? Wouldſ 
thou: long be able to talk, to think and reaſon 
with thy ſelf 2 Which of all theſe ſeems unto 
thee a worthy objec of thy deſire ? Now if of 
all theſe thou doſt find that they be bur little 
worth in themſelves, proceed on unto the [aſt 
which is, Inall things to follow God and Rex 
ſon, But for a man to grieve thar by death he 
ſhall be deprived of any of theſe things, 1s both 
againſt God and Reaſon. 

XXV. What a fall portion of vaſt and in- 
finite eternity it is, that is allowed unto every 
one of us, and how-ſoon it vamſheth into the 
Seneral age of the world : of the common fub- 
itance, and of the common ſoul alſo what a 
{mal portion is allotted unto us , and in what 


a little clod of the whole Earth (as it were) | 


It 1s that thou doſt crawl. After thoy ſhalt 
rightly have conſidered theſe things with thy 
ſelf, phanſie not any thing elſe in the worldany 
more to be of any weight and moment but 
this, to doe that-only which thine own na- 
ture doth require, and to conform thy ſelf to 
that which the common Nature doth afford, 

XXVI. What is the preſent eſtate of my ur- 
deritanding ? For herein lieth all indeed. As 
for all other things, they are withour the com- 
paſs of mine own will ; and if without the com- 
paſs of my will, then are they asdead rhings ur- 
to me, and as it were mere ſmoak. 

XXVI1I To ſtirreup a man to the contempt 
of death, this among other things is of good 
power and efficacy, that even they who eſteemed 
pleaſure 
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Book XII. His Meditations, 


- pleaſure to be happineſs, and pain miſery, did 


nevertheleſs [ maxy of them | conteran death 
[ as mach as any. | And candeath be terrible to 
him, ro whom that only ſeems good which | x 
the ordinary courſe of natare | 1s ſeaſonable ? 
ro him, ro whom, whether his acons be many 
or few, ſo they be all good, is all one , and who 
whether he behold the things of the world 
[ being always the ſame | either for many years, 
or for few years only, 1s altogether indifferent ? 
O man! as a Citizen thou haſt lived and con- 
verſed in this great City { the World, | Whe- 
ther juſt for ſo many years, or no, what is it un- 
to thee ? Thou haſt lived ( thou mayeſt be ſure) 
as long as the Laws and Orders of the Ciry requi- 
red ; which may be the common comforrt of all. 
Why then ſhould it be grievous unto thee, if, 
not a Tyrant, nor an unjuſt Judge, but the ſame 
nature that brought thee in, doth now ſend thee ' 
out of the world? Asif the Pretor ſhould fair- 
ly diſmiſs him from the ſcexe [or, tage] whom 
he had taken in to a& a while, Oh, but the 
play is not yet aranend, | or, 1 have not yet 
pronounced all the five parts : | there are but 
three Acts yet ated. Thou haſt well ſaid : for in 
matter of life, three Acts [” or, parts } is the 
whole Play. Now to ſer a certain time to ever 
mans aGing, belongs unto him only, who as firl 
he was the cauſe of thy compoſition, {0 is he now 
of thy diſſolution. As for thy ſelf; thou haſt to 
doe with neither. Goe thy waies then well plea- 
ſed and contented : for fo is He that diſmif- 
ferh thee. > 
 B&E 7 Xt 
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NOTES 
UPON ANTONINUS. 


UPON 
The firſt Book. 


277 HE inſcription of theſe Books is, Me. Ay- 
nk Twins 5) Gig fauJoy* which I verily be- 

@\ lieveto be Antoninus his own 3 becauſe both 
J- for propriety and obſcurity ſo ſutable to theſe 
WA his Books. For as no other title could fit 
the ſubje& of theſe books better, if rightly 
underſtood 3 ſo is the obſcurity of it ſuch, that few T 
think have penetrated into the true meaning of ir. . Nor 
they, I believe, (35 that ancient Greek Author, whom Sui- 
das doth allege ) who expound it, 9% iis fis Sraqguyiy 
much leſs they ( as Xylander and many others) who 
tranſlate ir, De vita (ua. Canterus comes nearer : De officio 
ſuo; But, De ſeripſo (as Xylander himſelt in his firſt Edition 
had well rendered it, bur ill expounded it, ſeu vita ſua : ) or 
De ſe; as my Father ( of bleſJed memory ) doth render ir 
in divers places, is both more literal, and more true by far, 
Now by cou72y, you muſt know, the Stoicks underſtood 
F youy 9 T2 Boypuara, a mans reaſon or intelleual parr, 
and his opinions, by which he aid frame and order the courſe 
of his life. Of all other things wharſoever, they held,that they 
were little or nothing at all unto man 3 ( and therefore 
termed them &)dpopg, or, things indifferent : ) his mind 
and his opinions ( in their judgement, ) being the only 
thing that every man in himſelf could properly call $7 
R 3 cl}. 


» 


Notes upon the firſt Book, 
ſelf. Myd\ne]s Sw o wiyay, wit” emuvilre pure 
oe4]s, ama wo Joyudmoy. Tele ag bir Tm idig 
cXg5s» Th X) Ths DeHLHs algeds Nh ughds Toke. 
Never eather commend or diſcommend any man for ordinary 
common things, ( which men uſually are either commended 
or diſcommended for; ) but only for his dogmata, or, cer= 
r4in Tencts in points of life and praftice. For they only 
are that which every man may truly account his own, and that 
only which can make aftions cither ſhamefull or praiſeworthy, 
Se: Antoninus- himſelf Book yiir, Number (as for the 
eaſe and convenience of the Reader we have divided him ) 
EXXV11II, And again B. X. n. XXXVIII. XII. 2. 26, 
See Plato himſelf at large in his Alcibiades, &c. and out of 
him Tamblichus in his Protrepticks, and Julian che Apoſtare 
in his 24 Oration, Apulecius de Deo Facr. $2 cotidiand 
eorum ard diſpungas, inventes in rationibus multa prodiee 
profuſa, & in Semet nihil. In ſui dico Damonis cultun, 
if thou ſhalt rum over their ordinary expenſes ( faith he) 
thou ſhalt find that upon many other ua ts they have been 
very prodigal and exceſſroc ; but upen Themſelves at little 
or 30 coſt at all. pon their own Damon | or, Spirit + See 
note 8, upon Book 77. ] I mean, &c. So much upon the 
title of this Book was by me written ar the firſt, when I firſt 
{er out this tranſlation of Antoninus, 4, 4. 1634. and 1635. 
Eight years after, to wity &. d. 1645. I did (er him out in 
Gre.k and Latin, with larger and more elaborate Notes 
and animadverſions, as ir became me, having now to doe 
with all the learned of Europe, ro whem I was accountable 
for what T had done; being the firſt man ( fince the away 
Xv£9ke of good learning and literature : abit invidiaverbo:) 
that had raken upon me publickly, ro make this divine work 
of the beſt and moſt learned of all the Emperours that eve: 
' were, intelligible and uſefull : as in the Pretaces, both Latin 
' and Engliſh, hath been more largely diſcourſed. In thoſe 
Latin Notes before mentioned, I have largely diſputed and 
proved, that the true and exa& interpretation of this title, 
Eis £au]ay, is, Of bimſclf, and to bimſelf : neither do 
I fee, or niwch fear, whar can be oppoled againſt it by any 
man. Bur it is very ſtrange to me, and ſuch kind of dealing 
a5 I have not known before, that ſome thar have ſer out this 
autbor ſince, in Greek and Latin, with Commentaries; 
IN FUMES I % ; though 
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Notes upon the firſt Book, 
though they take very good norice of my Engl:ifh tranſfation 
( the firſt edition of ir ) and of the Notes there 3 yer- they 
take no notice atall ( nor once mention it, that T know of, ) 
ofthe Latin 3 nor of thoſe more elaborate Notes and animad- 
verſions we ſpake of. I am (ure, rhey could nor ſay they 
had never ſeen it, ( a thing very improbable, however : ) who 
have ſaid and acknowledged, they had it in their Rtudie ever 
fince ir came our, I beſccch the Reader (if fo far impartial to 
reade and ponder what is written by mezin thoſe Latin Notes, 
_=_ this Title 3 and what js ſet out by them, io many years 
after, upen the ſame. For my part, though I never rhouyhr 
my ſelf worthy of half the thanks ( and praiſes, I might 
adde, ) which I have received from all parts, for what T have 
done upon this author : no: ro ſpeak of great preferment of- 
fered me beyond the Seas, for it: nor, yet, can modeftly 
entertain ſo great an opinion of my {elf : Yer I muſt tay, and 
acknowledge, that ſince F have heard of the endeavours of 
many to cry down what, I believe, they never read, or under= 
ſtood 2 ( bur this is it, not to be of the faRtion : ) Iam now 
forced to think much becter of ir, and to applaud my (elf 
moce then ever I did before, It was never my intention ro 
write Commentaries ( though I do not excepr againſt chem 
that have done it3 bur rather think them worthy of many 
thanks, ſince there be that need and like ſuch, ) upon the 
book 3 and I have given my reaſon in my Latin Nores, 
þ. 10, and 11. upon thoſe words there, un7t aDexnavo, &c. 
I wiſh T may live and have an opporcunitie ro ſer 
out my Latine Notes, with ſome additions, which may 
be of ſome conſequence to zhe book, and the right underſtan- 
ding of it, in divers places, 


I. Both to frequent publick Sclwols. ] T0 wy tis Supe 
aids Sramer Bas porramesy rendred by Xvlander, ut ne in pub- 
licos ludos commearem, ſed, &c, which by the plain and evi= 
denc reſtimony of ancient Writers will appear moſt falſe, 
Witneſs the ancient Author cited by Suivas, who ſpe>king 
of Anroninus, &xeeamHs wi X anay wwourr Ct: SSegop 
OUMETE Xy EXETs  Bolaidy G1Aoouge 57 avTh; PAuns 


{ ith he with great admiration :) Sewuiduy are x) pot- 


T4 6# Wears, And that he did io to bis dying day ap- 
R 4 prareth 


Baſ, p. 42. 


Notes upon the firſt Bock. 


peareth by that which followerh in the ſame writer. Tan- 
tum in eo ſiudinm Philoſophiz fuit ( they are the words of 
Julius Capitolinus in his life : ) ut adſcirus jam in Impe- 
ratoriam dignitatem, tamen ad domum Apollonii diſcendi 
«auſa veniret, Audivit & Sextum Charonenſem, (9%, 
And again, Studuit e&& Furi, audiens L. Volujium, exc, 
Frequentauit & declamatorum Scholas publicas, ec. So 
much T think will iuffice, ro make any man confeſs that it 
muſt be written, as I have interpreted it, not 93 aw, but 
Ts ws tis Snpootag, &c. or without any pronoun ( if any 
ma:i had rather have it ſo, becauſe it is omitred in moſt pla- 
ces, though expreſſed in ſome towards the end, 7 &; 
np. &C 


2. Not eafily to believe thoſe things which are common- 
ly, &c.] The woris are, x 73 &moymuy (amormudyin 
the ſecond edition :.) mois var 9 TregT door, Kc, 
Xylander in his tranſlation corre&ts it, &m5ym7xoy * Which is 
very probable. Suidas cites ir, &a15yT1x0y, which I cannor 
alropgerher reje&, becauſe omghoz: and ego yery are words 
that Antoninus doth often uſe, and to this purpoſe ; as where 
he ſayeth, ati s 2, dais” dy Tis omononty, Emp bnnNG 
5). But in this tenſe T muſt confels, it ſhould rather have 
been, emoTIZdy ad oj Atv uWWor. However, that An- 
toninus by theſe words doth underſtand the Chriſtians, I 
think probable for theſe reaſons, Firſt, becauſe ( as ap- 
peareth by the ancients ) Chriſtians were ordinarily accoun- 
red by the Heathens, and Chriſt himſelf held by them to 
hay: been a great Magitian. Secondly, that the Heathens 
themſelves, not only upon other eccaſions, but eſpecially for 
Dzmoniacks, and iuch as were poſſefled, made often uſe of 
Chriſtians, appeareth by more then one paſſage of Tertul- 
lien : and in particular, how Lucilla,daughrer to this Anto- 
ninus, infeſted with the Devil, was cured by one Abercius, 
Biſhop of Hieropolis, may be ſeen by the aRs and particulars 
of it yer extant. Whether alſo theſe laws of Antoninus, 
made againſt them, qui ſub obtentu & monitu deorum qua- 
dam vel renunciant vel jaftant, vel ſcientes effingunt, quo le- 
ves hominum animi ſuperſtitione Numini terreantur, men- 
tianed by Ulpianus and Modeftinus, were made againſt 
Chriſtians, as ſome are of opinion, I will aort determine, 
Now 
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. Notes upon the firſk Book. 
Now if ſo be that Antoninus doth here intend the Chriſtians, 
T do not ſee, how he could altogether diſcredit the cruth of their 
ſtrange and miraculous operations : eſpecially if we give credit 
to thoſe As extant,nor as yet, that I know of, queſtioned by 
any:.and if hedid not intend them particularly,(which I con- 
fels is not neceſary thar we ſhould believe; ) then that in gene= 
ral he ſhould diſcredir all ſuch operations as were accounted 
miraculous and ſupernatural,is much leſs credible;zwhenas(be- 
fides many good reaſons that might be given to the contrary,) 
the Chriſtians themſelyes(45 Athenagoras who then lived)did 
not deny, but that ſtrange things in that kind were done and 
brought ro paſs among the very Heathens.T' wi Sf x7! 76745 
* mes X; tpn ive al TIva, £73 ovounrt eidwawy Wep= 
icy, 8" nutis avrineywuly © That inome certain places 
and towns of ſcueral nations (ome operations ( or, wonder= 
full effefts ) are brought to = in the name of Tdols, is not by 
# denied : ſaith he in his Apologie. I ſay therefore, ex- 
cepr we much reſtrain Antoninus his words, of ſuch and ſuch 
impoſtours, and of ſuch and ſuch wonders ; T do not ſee how 
he eould profeſs that he did &@15:z7y * but 6H5Haus well he 
mighr 3- that is, firſt with beſt diſcretion and diligence 
examine things before he did believe them : and then, in caſe 
the truth did appear, yer not as one of the filly multitude, ro 
ſtand amazed with a ſuperſtitious kind of aRteniſhment, bur as 
a wiſe man to confider of the cauſes and peflibility of all ſuch 
whether only ſeeming, becauſe ſecret 3 or truly and really (u- 
pernatural events and operations, For theſe reaſons I can= 
ceive it ſhould have been either 73 6mGuTI dy wet ff A6- 
valor, he did confder of them with diſcretion : or, 7 wi 
6mguTINGY Tos ASYI[he At Neaft 5 that he _=_ no great heed 
unto ſuch things 3 rather then ſo abſolutely 93 Zm5yT1#23p, 
that he did not belicue, Bur I determine it not, All this 
while, though my matter did in a manner lead me unto ir, 
haye I forborn to mention that ereat wonder, which in the 
days, and in the very preſence of this Antoninus, happened 
in his warres of Germany, when God at the ſame time by a 
miraculous rain from Heaven, both revived the Romans, 
which were now at the ]aſt caſt, having loſt already mary of 
their number, which periſhed for want of water 3 and over- 
threw their enemies in the height of their greateſt hopes and 
ſecurity ; acknowledged by all generally, as well Heathens as 
Chriſtians, 


-_ 


Notes upon the firſs Book, 
Chriſtians, miraculous z bur by che Heathens aſcribed, by 
ſome of them, to God immediately, by others, ro art Ma- 
gick 3 and by the Ehriſtians, both Fathers and Hiſtoriang, 
tothe Nameof Chriſt, atthe Interceſſion of ſome Chriſtian 
Souldiers of the Army. Before I would ground any thing 
upon this tory, I muſt firſt profels my mind concerning ſome 
circumſtances of ic, wherein I may perchance be found to 
differ from others 3 and that I would be loth rodoe bur upon 
very good grounds, which would require a large diſcourſe, 
and therefore it is that I have declined it, I will only tel] 


you ( becauſe it may concern Antoninus, that you knoy : 


it, ) what learned men haye judged of thoſe letrers, which 


In theſe days goe under Antaninus his name as written by | 


him to the Senate about this matter ( produced by Baron, 
and others 3) which is, that they are either ſuppofaritia, aut 
ſaltem interpolate, Capp. Hiſt, Ecclel. p. 42. See Scaliger 
upon Euſebius z and Salmeſius in Aug.Hiſt. (criptores, 


3- Nos to keep coturnices ] ww oguyaTeogeiy, How 
marvelloufly and eyen madly {ome men were wont to aif& 
ſuch things,may appear by the compoſition of the word 2g71- 
Youaria, which among other examples of the like compo- 
—_ as Wwyauroueyia, &c, is ſer down by Athenzus 

ib. 11. 


4. 1 did write Dialogues in my youth] in imitation of 
Plato and others : to good purpoſe, as Antoninus did it; 
but not as many others, who took a pride in it, and thought 
themſelves fine fellows for it. IS3 75 Siaaoryss wm 
£44 * Behold how bravely I can write Dialogues : (aith a vain- 
glorious Stoick, Arr. lib, a, cap. x. The next words maj 
be conferred with thoſe of Capitolinus in this Emperour's 
life : Duodecimum annum ingreſſus bebitum philoſophi 
ſumpſin, & deinceps tolcrantiam, cum ſtuderet in pallio, & 
bum cubaret : vix autem matre agente inſtrato pellibus lefiu- 
lo accubaret, Thus may many other places be compared with 
the like either of Capitolinus, or others that have writtea his 
life, or, of him, which will be no great labour for any to 
doe, that defires to underſtand this book, and would be too 
redious for me to undertake £ which I defire the reader to take 

notice of, 
£2 5, Th#t 
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Notes upon the firſ® Book, 

5. Thar I did never affect by way of oſtentation ] © qay- 
1,00TAHKTWS Toy dhoxtTigdy, &c. Of this kind of vaniry 
ſee Epietus in Arrianus ar large lib. 6. cap. 12. a aoc4- 
iu Sen. ep. XV. Stulta eſt,ai Lucili,C& minime convent» 
ens literato vir 6ccupatio exercendi lacertos z* &c. 


6. Epifetus his Hypomnemata ] colle&ed and ſer out by 
Arrianus his Scholar, and ſo called ard intitled by Arria- 
nus himſelf, in bis preface before the ſaid books : as learned 
Maſter Patrick Young, the worthy keeper of the King's Li- 
braty, and my kind friend, had noted in the Margine of that 
Amoninus which he did lend me, | 


7. A man not ſubje# to bevexed ] Antoninus his words 
are, 26 70 &v 715 £EnYhorot wal Sugtrarmuy: x; 7 idly 
&/Fgwrry 02QAs; CXGXISOV 7 GOMTE 1gAGY HY EUWOY TW 
LT bierdwy X) TW £179 X4a# TW ih 1) meadiSovas mh 
ROgNLeeTa* X) 70 er yelv mo. 5 Het Aupbeyeay Tees Porn 
aug Xeletras PLAWY, plTe tEnTwuloy Sid TLUTH) 
uATe avadimws movTt. Xylander tranſlites 
them, Tum etiam ut in percipienda doftrina me non moroſum 
praberem, (cd circumſpicerem de homine qui palam expert= 
entiam, & in tradendis ſcientiss facultatem minimum (uo- 
rum bonorum putaret, praterea modum beneficia ( ut it vis 
dentur)ab amicis accipicndi,ne vel accepta ea nos viliores red- 
derent, vel, £&c. 'Thereaſon of that limitation, Tas Hoxs- 
arts ( 45 commonly they are accounted, ) added by Antoni- 
ous to the word yaetrag, is, becaule that favors and 
courtefies may be thought a thing arbitrary, which eirher to 


. perform or to o.nir wholly depends of our own good will and 


diſcretion 3 whereas ail poſſible good turns and good offices of 
what kind or extent {oever, that one man can perform unto 
another, are, by Antoninus his philoſophy, mere duties of 
nature and right reaſen : which all men, as men, are equally 
obliged unto. So afterwards uſing the word 774g of things 
externa] and worldly againft the preciſe decrees of the Ste= 
icks, he reſtrains it likewiſe witha Hoxton, ms Sortoug 77- 
{as* bonours and dignitics, 45 commonly they are accounted, 


8. Not to be 6ffended with Idiots, nor unſcaſauably to ſer] 
T eyermrey To ihtarf, x; n avtwguroy F repos 
FE ; | T here 


Notes upon the firſt Book, 
T here was not any thing more ordinary with their yain- 
glorious affeRed Stoicks, then in all places and upon ll occa- 
tions, ſemper crepare Theoremata, To be ever talking and 
diſputing about their Theorems and proper Tenets : ſothar 
this very word Theoremata became almoit infamous, through 
their abuſe and vanity. To repreſs this abuſe, the learned 
Stoicks, who are yet extant, have many caveats and ſerjous 
admonitions. But moſt pertinent here are EpiRerus his 
words cap. 68. yy adaei 79 miAv oy tft ra; aft off 
Dewenudmoy, which he repeats in the very next chapter 
alſo. o;norg and 3ex% are words ſo frequenr and ordinary, in 


the writings of the Stoxcks,appropriated by them to them, that 


they called [dzots, or worldly men, as creatures thart in very 
deed ſee nothing as ir is, nor know the true nature of any 
thing, bur are altogether led by phanſies and opinions 3 that 
I ſhall nor need to produce any examples, Now for the 
word &:wen7y, that T offer it no violence to tranſlate it as 
I do, may appear by this paſſage of Diog, Laertins, who 
writes that che Stoicks called vertues ſome Os we nurmds mi; 
zysous TW avguny ou Fewenudmy, and ſome dF wen 
T#5, 671 Wh Env aviynglaviorrs, &c. If this would not 
ſerve, with little alteration ir might have been read to the 
ſame purpoſe FP iStwrf, F ale wenmwy, fs aroplyooy, For 
In the Stoicks language 0: iS1@-7z1, of &FewenTar ( taken 
in another ſenſe ) and os oz6pWor are all one thing 3 as] 
could esfily have ſhewed, 


9. Who are commonly called <0 wget au. His meaning by 
theſe words I take to be no other,then, That many Great men 
(partly becauſe they think ir becomes not their gravity ſo well 
to taks any thing much to heart, and partly for other reaſons, 
ealie to be gueſſed at by them thar are acquainted with ancient 
hiſtories : ) are not commonly ſo tender-hearted. Some (uch 
thing it was that Antoninus Pius alluded unto,when in excuſe 
of this our Anton, his (as it was thought by others) unſeemly 
lamentation for the death of his Foſter-father, he uſed theſe 
words: Permittitc ili ut homo fit ,neque enim vel Philoſophia, 
vel Imperium toltit affeftus. And whereas I render the 

words before, ( 92 1 weaving Bagcartz, &c.) the ſtate 
of a tyrannows King : it may be the words import no 
more then what I find recorded by the Hiſtorians, that when 
Antoninus 
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Notes upon the firſt Book, 


Antoninus firſk came 10 the Empire, be diſputed among bis 
friends , qua mals in ſe contineret Tmperium, The 
word' ead0se62, ſome lines after, I might have tranſlated, 
I know, more literally : eſpecially thoſe wores of Capito- 
linus being conſidered, cum populo non aliter egit, quam eſt 
aftum [ub civitate libera, But then would it have been ta= 
ken by many of the Vulgar quite contrary ro An'oninus his 
meaning : whoſe meaning we may beſt know by his form 
of Government, which he never went about to alter, that I 
know of, Fink juſti imperii (to uſe Amm. Marcellinus 
his words ) ut ſapientes docent, utilitas obedientium aſti- 
mitur & ſalus, He might alſo allude perchance to thar 
ixd9eta that he ſpeaketh of lib, TTX. n. 40. and n. 5, of 
this firſt book, And the rather, becauſe T find there was a 
report among the people concerning this Emperour, quod 
populum ſublatis voluptatibus wellet cegere ad philoſophiams 
Jul. C apitol. in his life. 


10. From Claudius Maximus), It is printed, -mpaxayons 
MaZiue, &c, whereas in all the other examples from the 
beginning to the end, ir is conſtantly -mgg.. a5 mes 5% 
mmaTs, mes Atyvites mgy. Pecits, &c, Bur thac 
here alſo it muſt of neceſlity be ſo, may be colleRed by theſe 
words following ſome few lines after, x aims avms 
m5veiy, &c, which words if you refer ro -zegxayoms, you 
cannot poſſibly make any ſenſe of. But if upto -zgg, ir 
will be here, as in other places, where this -:£# mult be 
paraphraſed, not onely, I have learned from, bur alſe, 7 have 
obſerved in z as in the example immediately before,” meg? 
Ts &.SEAQE pau Ecouness t T9 Wh £10% 507 2005 765 
0lAvs are, &c, It was written it ſeems rec xa. Matt- 
ks, &C, which was turned into -medxanos. T hart this 
Maximus forename was Claudius ,we learn by the Hiſtorians, 
Capicolinusz Audivit & Sextum Charonenſcm, Plutarchi 
nepotem, Funium Ruſticum, Claudium Maximum & Cin- 
um Catulum, Stoicos, | 

Hence therefore may their error be clearly refuted ( in 
which I wonder ſo many great men have been ) who con- 
found this Claudius Maximus with that other Maximus 
Tjrius, mentioned by Euſcbius, whoſe works ( or _ of 
them 


Notes upon the firſt Book, 
chem at leaſt ) are yer &xtant 3 whenss belides the difference 
of the Names, this alſo ſhould have moved them to be of an« 
other mind, that rhe one was a profeſt Stoick, and the other 
a Platonick. As for Euſebius therefore, who may ſeem to 
have been in the ſame error; and indeed to have led others 
into it, his Greek words are miſcited and miſtaken, ( though 
the miſtake be ancient ic ſeemes 3) and muſt of neceſſity 
be correed by the Latin, as they are yet remaining in beſt 
Editions, being of S. Ferom's interpretation. 


11. And patient hearing. of others] in the Greek 70 (4 

mImXQy aneao; iv mis cvupeniots, x; chigovoy, an 
s T0 @eyamsl Ths teeurns dexeders mals egy 4len 
gavragies, which werds do not well hang together, as any 
man may ſee, My Father in his Notes upen Jul. Capitol, 
Cites this place, and writes it thus: dax* 8s 78, TTexamic 
Tis #eeuvye, Kc which may very well be, if you conceive 
thoſe words, Tlegamisy Ts geuvng, ext, &c, (as it 
ſeems my Father would kave it, ) nor as Antoninus own 
words, but as taken by him from ſome other, and here ap- 
Plyed 3 as indeed he doth often. 3 and ſo here perchesnce. 
Otherwiſe, I ſhould like better, that the words were thus read, 
X) 6Hipovoy ds. O& aggamecn mis egevvns, Bc, which 
I have followed in my tranſlation, 


12. And kept an account of the common expences ] »; 
mepuermuty Tis yopnytass x; Vaoulemudy Ths 6M on 
atimoy Toy x9,TUTLOA;. Capitolinus in his lite, 
Rationes omnium provinciarum apprime (civit, & vefliga- 
lium, (7. This book of accounts was called R4tionarinm 
Tmperii: and itwas kept very ſtrictly by many Emperours, 
bur not ſo Rtrialy by any as by this Antoninus 3 who 
therefore was called by ſome in {corn xvpuyorpicys , 85 Xi- 
philinus recordeth, and is here intimated by our. Anteninus 
who roucketh upon it again, B. 6. n. XXVyTI. See allo 
Julian in his 5s wnk Bur as patient as he was, IT doubt 
much whether he would have born with any man, ther ſhould 
have reported that of him which Xylander { not Antoni- 
nus, ) doth here, who tranſlates this paſſage, Sumprus pro- 
curabat, neque detrefabat de iis rebus cauſam dicere : which 
is hittle berter then of a meck and parient prince, ro make 
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Notes upon the fir Book, 
him an obnoxious ſubjet, Now if the word 72yG- be 
not found in other Greek authors in this very ſenſc, yer is ir 
a moſt proper word for Anton, his purpoſe. For what is 
TvG- properly, but rigor ? and rigor was the word that was 
then uſed among the Latins upen this occaſion. So Valerianus 
in his Epiſtle written in the behalf of Aurelianus, Yellemus 
9, ( faith he) ſongulis devoriſſimis Reipub, viris multo ma- 
jora deferre compendig-=---=ſed facit rigor publicus ut acci- 
pere de provinciarum oblattonibus ulya ordinis ſui gradum 
nemo plus poſſit, &c. Flay, Vopilcus, in the life of Aurali= 


- anus the Emperour, 


' 13. That hc never was commended by any man] T0 wyTrs 
5 Q #F 3 bY 
ay mye mv ware on ovgicns, wiTe 371 ttoyeviis &= 


£01a/xaQr, wire 6m goaagmts, a im «vie mmueC, 


&c, The Greek words may be interpreted, either that he 
Never ſo commended others, or, ( as we have rendred it,) 
that he never was by others ſo commended himſelf, For 
both interpretations, probable reaſons may be given. As 
for the farſt, T hat ſuch a man as Antoninus was, ſhould not 
be commended by any, for an officious obſequious man, 
ſhould be no wonder, a man would think, bur rather a 
wonder if he ſhould, Neither do theſe other titles of 
p55 or grate; ſure fo well with the perſon of a 
Prince, that the omiffion of them ſhould be noted and re- 
corded as a matter obſervable. But that ſo Iingenuous a 
man as Anteninus was, fhouid never commend in any other 
thoſe ſaid parts and factilties mentioned, is not in any mans 
judgement, I think, without ſome wonder ; and in the judg- 
ment of a Stoick, muſt needs be very commendable : out of 
the School of which Se& proceeded this decree, MyStem7:; Sans 
Ty K01vOy WhT EmUNETE whTe v2 Tes Ke Never cither 
commend or diſcommend any man for any thing thas is common 
and popular, but only fer bis Dogmata or certain Tenets in 
point of life and prattice 3 for they only are that which every 
man may truly account his own, and that only which can make 
our ations eithcr ſhameful or praiſe-worthy : as by Epi&erus 
in Arrianus you ſhall find more then once exprefſed. Bur 
now on the other fide, that which Antoninus not many lines 
after doth adde of his Father's care, that all in any orebillli 
( as Oratours by name ) excellent, mighc according _—_ 
delerr 
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Notes upon the firſt Bock, 


deſert be reputed and reſpe&ed in the world 3 and that which 


in the fixth beok he doth more clearly ſer down of the ſame 
among other things, that he was not Sophzſtes 3 doth as 
pregnantly croſs and overthrow that former interpretation, 
Neither is it neceflary, that whar is here ſaid of Pius, muſt 
be underſtood of him when Emperour 3 which he was nor 
rill the year of his life 53. or thereabouts, And as for thoſe 
other commendations of Sophiſta and Scholaſtisns ( words, 
then, of the ſame or little different fignification : ) they were 
generally then, and many years after, titles of that high cre- 
dit and eſteem, thar the greateſt that weze, as they dildained 
not the praQice, ſo they were for the moſt part very ambiti- 
ous of the Name, Sen, ep. 88. Magno impendio tcmpo- 
' rum, magna alienarum aurium moleſtia, laudatio bac cone 
ſtat, O hominem lirteratum ! Simus hoc titulo ruſticiore 
contenti, O virum bonum : Thar interpretation of the 
word s:6ydxaC- ( whereof 31z094vng I ſuppoſe to be bur 
an illiterate, though literal gloſſema, from the margin crept 
into the Text: ) an officious obſequious man, I have col- 
le&ed from the uſe of the words vernilitas and verniliter, for 
arts and RAarnas, &c. which T have found in 
Horace, Seneca and others. Bur a better interpreter of An- 
toninus his mind ( though he was before him ) we cannot 
defire then EpiRetus, who, if T miſtake not much, what ours 
intended by the word #4ey#xa@-, doth more plainly cx- 
preſs by yS'05 mois ouvzamy, a man of a ſweet and pleaſing 
conver(ation ; by whom alſo, both how ambitious men were 
enerally of this commendation, and how incompatible 
Fake was uſed, ) the Stoicks eſteemed it with true vertue, 
we may further learn 3 & 93 xpdoory 70 di Shpove Eval 
x) #293100 TY imelv mva, nd'vs avlgwms | ages mi in 
@%, &c. For if of the two ( ſaith he ) thou hadſt rather be 
a true modeſt grave man, then hear thy (elf thus commended, 
© what aloving (ſweet man this 4 | then away with the(e, &c, 
& 8 wn aetors mama, &c, But if otherwiſe, &c, Ar- 
rianus lib. 4. cap, 2. ek ov, Fagoeds 


14. Having 4 reſpe# unto men only as men ] Inthe Greek 
T0 Epgov ) Ueuerenutvoy fy Te SEweray EMTENL0E), 
%, Tots TulsTvuU; dye mig Des avrd S: Th Ivoy 
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Notes upou the firſk Buck. 
y38o evSeZizy, which T think ſhould be read,— b 
Tols Totrors Tols avJFewrnrgs, Ke men. x ana (cil. or, 
for SePogxor@, S£Spator©: I reade it, ris ay Fows 
mls, becauſe this Hs ( amggs avrs 82 78 Soy, &c.) 
muſt needs have reference ro ſome former reaſon, Now 
that 70ls &r Jews is a yery good reaſon, theſe other 
paſſages of Antoninus may declare. Lib. 8. n. XXII, T6d5- 
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Shall I due it? yes; T will: and the end of my aftion ſhall 
be, to doe good unto men : that is, and my comfort ſhall be, 
that I doe ir for the good and benefir of men. And in the 
ninth Book n. XL11T. 73 3) ator Searr; eb minions; 
avvewnov 3 6% aexet mt, &c. Thou haſt done a good turn 
to 4 man : what wouldeſt thou more ? is not this ſufficient ? 
muſt thou alſo for a thing done according tothy nature bere- 
warded ? Many other like paſſages there be. And here I 
think it will not be unſeaſonable to note, that he thar reads 
the writings of the Stoicks, muſt not always roo preciſely 
ſtand upon the otdinary uſe and conftraRion of words. For 
befides that they were miri verborum opifices, (as Cicero 
ſomewhere ſpeakerh of them) and coyners of new words 
(in this little book you may obſerve many words nor any 
where elſe to be read that I know : ) their Maſter Chryſip- 
pus had taught them ( as is recorded by Plutarc. ) not ro 
think much if at any rime they committed either ids dot 
geice x ineldeng, F vi Ale orhomitropts, ig G15 
S201 &v digguyJeinony 5% calyer* even ſuch ſoleciſms 
which moſt others would be aſhamed of, For one thing 1 
cannor but highly commend them, that they would expres 
their thoughts, though commonly with words very proper 
8nd Ggnificant, yer in a ſtyle fo free from all affeRation or 
curjofrie ( ſuch as is this of our Antoninus, that of EpiRe- 
tus and ſome others) as cometh next ro the (implicity of 
the holy Scriptures, 


15. Hk homely countrty apparel ] The Greek words, as 
they are printed, are, y mw Aotts colts dvd ure Sto The 
tw & ma Agas, x) Toy H Navefie Te rods Th Ty 
Awyy & Tioxnos aRguTimwive ws exenotmo, 1h Hai 
$ 137 O- 725; Two learned men. have had alregdy 
to doe with this place, and ſeveral Ways batc goric abou ts 
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Notes upon the firſk Bock, 
corre it 3 as may be (cen In their Notes and Comments 
upon the Anguſt4 Hiſtoria (criptores, IT may not inter- 
pole my (elf as a Judge between them, for many reaſons : 
neither indeed do I ſee reaſon enough yer in their interpre- 
tations, that I can warrant, either to be true, And there- 
fore though I have tranſlated them, yet I warrant nothing 
here, but rather defire the reader to reade them, and uſe his 
own judgement : and to remember withall that Antoninus 
wrote not theſe things unto others, but to himlelf : So that 
it can be no wonder if in ſuch paſlages concetning things (0 
private he cannot be underſtood by us [o long afrer, though 
be might very well underſtand himſelt, and perchance be un- 
derſtood by them that lived in thoſe daies, 8nd knew both 
him and thoſe that are mentioned by him familiarly. 


16. To live in the Court without either guards or fol- 
lowers ] pure Sogupoghoney Xengey » faire hem 
onto ory wite Maj id\ny & ovIedrmoy TUO 
mvwy, X) 7% opels Kdpary. Lipfhus in his Comments 
upon 1 acitus takes it for granted, that this place muſt needs 
be underſtood of thoſe things which were propetly called 
7 ovpaCone or, Inſignia Imperii, Indeed y Sopupbenag 
I confe{s, or oj Hoeugoger, is commonly the firſt that is 
reckoned among theſe particulars 3 and yet the words are 
not ſo proper to expreſs the Royal guard, but they are ſome 
times uſed of any troop or compatiy, that either in duty, 
good will, or reſpe&, attend any one, though he be neithe; 
King nor Prince. As for the words 6&#7zs owerd eg, 
or rather owperomat, ( tranſiated by Liplius, inſignes weſtes, 
purpur que, ) contain no more then extraordinary dÞ 
parel in general 3 or that which the Latines called we/tes 
clavate 3 of which there were many kinds. All the queſtion 
is, by Aaumdds and ergrey]es what is to be underiteos, 
By Aaumdes, that mig or firc (laith Liphus) which Here- 
dian reſtiheth was wont in his time to be carried before the 
E mperour, as Infgne Majeſtatis. A ſtrange thing to me it is 
if this Vp were a Azpumys indeed, that Herodian makin: 
mention ot it {o often as he doth ( tour ſeveral times at the 
lesſt) ſhould never call it Aapumts, but always 78 To. 
Burt if this were granted of Aupures, whatare theſe «rc: 
«mes that Antoninus (peaks of here ? doth any othe: 
A utho! 
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Notes upoy the firſt Book, 
Author mention any ſuch thing among the Inſignia Im- 
perii? TT hat indeed the ancient Romans had their cabicu» 
lares imagines ( as is obſerved by my Father upon Sueto» 
nius, ) and that the latter Emperaurs of Romedid keep a 
Fortunam Auream in their bed-chambers as Inſigne Impcrit, 
I know. Otfcthele Tam fare theſe dyHerdiymys here menti- 
aned cannot be underſtood, and Liphlus tells us nothing of 
them at all, nor any other that I know. - For my part, I much 
incline to think, that Antoninus doth not here ſpeak of hole 
Inſignia particularly, but that he doth inſtance in theſe par- 
ticulars, as particulars of worldly pomp and magnificence 
in general : which he bimſelf by choſe words ( x 78 ools 
#bury ) doth ſeem to intimare, Now. among thole many 
delcriptions of great worldly pomp and magnificence thart 
have been made- by ancient- authors, there is not any that 
hath been more taken notice of ( imitated ſince by others, 
and among others by Virgil himſelf in bis Culex, ) rhen 
that of Lucretius, in his ſecond Book, the very beginning 
whereof is, . 


$i non 4urea ſunt Juvenum Simulach:a fer ades, 
Lampa«das 1gnifcras manibus rainenia dextris, 
Lumina nofurnis cpulis ut ſuppeditentur, &c, 


And yet long before Lucretius, had a greater Poet, even 
Homer the Poer of Ports, uſed the ſame expreſſion, whom 
m—_ kercin doth fecm rather co rranſlve zben amicetes 

r.as their ſenſe, ſo their words are the fame witbaur. any 
difference, but of the language. Homer's werds.in rhe de» 
(criptien of Alcifious his Palace are theſe : 


Nev A ao Keeo: £1 I puny 6# fry 
"Ecnorh eu Souevar Naifes were y£p0mv ExovTes» 
$arvoy]es vux]e; yams ouam ai norton 


Where though there could be no great doubt of ir, yet ſince 
the Scholiaſt thought.good ro make 2 nore of ir, I think it 
not-impertinent to tranſcribe ir hither from bim, that by 
Yevortor KEeat -8r2 ito the underfioad dy \erdi12; mes *© 
which is the word by Amtoninus here uie!, And though 
Lutretius deth not bere mention ſumptuous apparel ar all yer 
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Notes upon the firſ® Book, 
elſewhere 1 find that he doth (in his V. B.) upon thar 
ſame occaſion, and the very ſelf-ſame that is here exprefled by 
Antoninus. His words are ( ſpeaking of the ſfimplicitie of 
the old time, ) Frigus enim nudos fine pellibus excruciabat 
Terrigenas : at nos nil ladit veſte carere Purpurea, atque 
euro figniſque ingentibus apta : which is #5 onus1d]), 
as directly as may be. I need not to ſay more, Let the 
teader judge, 1 muſt only adde; that whereas Antoninus 
may be thought to commir a kind of Txtologie in theſe 
words, avs mvov & Ts ools xbpirs, bis meaning 


by theſe T1@vd's mov is, to diſtinguiſh thoſe Aupme- 


Hay and &vSerdy]es from ordinarie common ones, ſuch as 
were in every Roman's houſe almoſt, which could be no fit 
inſtance of great exceſs ard ſumptuouſneſs ; but &#ch and 
Sucb as were ordinarie among the great ones and in great 
places, 


17 $0 that as for the Gods ] ds &ny 6H mtg Yeoig 
—wundv xwavey iifn xa? quo Chy ws, 7 Smasi- 
moX in Tirs a3 mv #Nv ainiav x, ag" ad, Kc 
Xyl. «Quod ad Deos attineret—nihil jam obſtare, quin aut 
ſecundum naturam viverem, aut non, Atque hoc quidem 
fore mea culpd, qui Deimm monitus, &c, Between the par- 
ticles #1 and Y7 there is a manifeſt oppoſition, which 
Xylander did not obſerve, The words otherwiſe I confcis 
are ſomewhat intricate and confuſed, Not long aſter, x 
Thrs & KainTy. «arte Xenon, is by Xylander rendreg, 
Hocque Caiete ficut Chraſa, as it it had been, x T0 ey K, 
arte Xenoy* which although Xylander do” not ſo well 
like of in his Notes, and therefore I may be the better excu- 
ſed, ifI did not follow him z yer TI dur undertake to maine 
tain it ro be moſt right. For Cateta, we know ggvas an Hs- 
ven-Town of Campania in Italie z where Antoftinus, as it 
ſhould ſeem, having been an earneſt (urer by the ſea-ſhore, 
whether te Apollo, or any other Heathen God, for ſomething 
or other, wherein he conceived himſelf afterwards to have 
been heard 3 it could net but put him in mind of Chryſes, 
Apollo's prieſt, who is deſcribed in Homer Iliad. x. earneſtly 
praying med Jiva, mAv@AdIaBoto Yardons, that 
is, by the ſea-ſhore ; and there immediately obtaining his 
requeſt, 'T hat the ſca-ſhore was a place in great "_— 
wit 
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Notes npon the firſt Book. 
with Antoninus, he himſelf profefleth B Ty. nt. 3. 


18. An unſociable uncharitable Man] axoywrnTy. «x0 
yori, (a frequent word with him) muſt in Antoninus be 
taken as the oppoſite of x91ywy1x3s5 4 ſociable Man, one who 
our of a due reſpe& unto,and affefionate care of humane ſoci- 
etie, and of the publick community of men) is in all things 
that tend to thejr good, willing to fir and agcommodate him- 
ſelf unto others, accounting their welfare his own happinels. 
He then that is not ſo, is zxo:yoy}]©- + that is in general, 
an unſociable man, Now the vertue of a ſociable man cons 
fiſting eſpecially partly in meekneſs and affability, and partly 
in goodneſs and bountifulneſs 3 &x0:ywyy]©- may be more 
particularly interprered either a harſh rig!d and arrogant 
man 3 or one that is bard-bearicd and uncharitable. Of 
theſe two, becauſe Antoninus doth alwaies uſe rhe word 
xorywvixds, whether adjeRively or ſubſtantively, with ſpecial 
relation to evmviay, evutreray and the like; by which 
words he coth alſo ſometimes expreſs himſelf: rhe proper 
ſignification of &x0:ywvf]G@- muſt in bis acception be thar 
which is properly contrary co goodneſs and bountifalneſs, 
But as Charity, being otherwiſe of it (elf but one particular 
vertue, is neverthele(s in another ſenſe and reſpe& (aid to 
comprehend all other vertues, (as Rom. 13. x Cor. 13. and 
elſewhere we are taught at large,) ſo that a man any ways 
vicious may be called an uncharitable man : even ſo is the 
word unſociable uſed by Antoninus, which therefore I 
know not how better to expreis, then by the werd unchari- 
table, And here I cannot but (ay ſomewhar of the mar- 
rellous conſent of this Heathen mans philoſophy with the 
holy Scriptures. That it deth in many things agree with 
the ſacred Word of God, any man that reades him will eaſily 
obſerve, But however, that in many it doth agree, I do nor 
ſo much regard, as that it doth in the chiefeſt. In thole 
things, I mean, which in the Scriptures are termed, ra pue3at- 7, g 1, 
M6 Ts vous in the ol Teſtament 3 and in the new, ow M4z.21, 22, 
baevTrea T8 vous' of which kind eſpecially are thole two 
great Commandements, to love God with all our hearts, and 
our neighbours 3s our ſelves. Which be the very things 
which in theſe books are moſt prefſed and ſtood upon 3 as 


might appear by a number ot --- —_ enoughto :ny 
Z nian 
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man that reades him, or almoft any part of him, And 
as our Saviour ſaith of thoſe, that on them the Law 3nd the 
Prophets do hang : ſo doth Antoninus in ſome places ſeem 
to reduce all his Philoſophy to theſe two very points: 7 
404; (laith heina place.) 7 Sf dno i Nang wid 0tfery 
*z twpnueiv, dyFporwes S wuneiv3 what will ſuffice 
thee, as long as thou liveſt ? what clſe, but to worſhip and 
praiſe the Gods, and to dot good unto men ? and again in 
another book : ey} Toy x, aegmava, ms, mW Sao 0e9- 
Zews nowwvitns f46raCaivery 6# met xorvwvinly 
oy wvhun 0:3. Let the only ovjeft of thy joy and content 
inthi world be this, from one charitable ation preſently to 
paſs nnto another, God always remembred in all, And in 
the ſame book againz aiSF 3835:09 C8 davIewires* Beg xy; © 
BIG &4 nagms The emyels (ans » S1a eng a0 x) aes- 
Eeig notvwvtygh. Fear the Gods, ſuccour them that are in mi- 
jery [. or, zntend the good and preſervation of men :} this life 
is but ſhort, and the only frait and comfort of this carthly lifc 
fi, 4 holy diſpoſition, an4 ations that arc charitable, In 
the ſame bookzey wd's mans &Ev, 7 puar & Andeicr x, 
Srxagroouvns wvuevy mig "{eV5nts o) dior Srafien, 
There tis but one thing in this preſent. life that is of great con= 
ſequence, and by us much to be reſpefted ; for a man whileſt Ie 
liveth, living according to juſtice and truth, kindly and 6 
vingly to converſe with falſe unrighteous men. And again, 
as the Apoſtle doth-particularly reduce all commandements 
ro Chariny,wh'ch therefore he calls the fulfilling of the Law, as 
elſewhere jt is called the end of the Law and the bond of per- 
feffneſs : ſodoth Antoninus not only often mention gvm>11- 
ay fvueveayy&c. (which I cannot better Engliſh then by the 
wort Charity) as that whichis all in ail 5 but alſofor the lame 
reaſon, by words ( as aJready hath been intimated ) which 
of themſelyes are proper and peculiar to either this one ver- 
rue, 3$ 7hA1mKOS, Rotywyikos &Cc. of tothe contrary vice, 
as &xotywyy]dg, &c. ( words which of themſelves imply no 
more then ſoc:ablencſs or unſociablencſs 3 a charitable or 
uncharitable diſpoſition, ) be doth include and comprebend 
all verrues and vices in geners], And whereas T have menti- 
bned the word 7Armmdg as proper to lignifie a ſoctable, or 
charitable diſpolition 3 'of it ſelf indeed, and as Anton, doth 
uſeit, it is ſo; howbeit it is not lo uſed by all. For Plato 
at ( whom 
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( whom Anton, otherwiſe both in words and ſentences doth 
ſtadiouſly follow, ) firſt raking the word more popularly, 
for one that bearerh offices in the commonwealth, and for an 
ambitious aipiring man 3 as Antoninus doth exrend that 
more proper ſ1gnification of the word, ro imply an honeſt 
vertnous man in general z fo he ( upon further conſequences, 
and deduQions from the preſent eſtate of thar commonwealth 
whereof he was a member,) that ether more popular word, 


' ingeneral to expreſs a vicious ungodly man. In a matter of 


fuch weight and conſequence as this, which by wricers both 
divine and humane is made the very matter indeed and pur- 
poſe of our lives and of all religion, I thought I ought to be 
the l3rger, ro make the words fully underſtood 3 for ſure I 
am they ace oftentimes much miſtaken. « 


19. Bloud, bones, and a skin ] avleG& 7 oe. xz Kg 9s 
xparrO  vevewr,gatsClovatgretay TAY AnW 
Ic is certain that xeoxve,yrOr (whereof the Latin word cro- 
cufantia in the 34. D.t. 2, de auro & arg. leg, 25, was 
made,) or xexevearCy, was properly ſome Peplus, or 
coyfe uſed by women to cover their head and haires 3 an- 
ſwerable ( if nor the very ſame) to that which by the 
Latins was called reticulus or yeticulum. As forthe words 
therefore, we might have thought that Antoninus here had 
alluded to that part of the body which the Latins uſuz3lly call . 
omentum, and by the Greeks is ſometimes called jay ſauay 
and owty1vn> (a fiſhers ner properly 3) as is obſerved by rhe 
Anatomiſts : and that theſe following words, 4 yevewy 
Gatbimy, cemmerdy TAY wane hid been a further ex- 
plifation of this rcticulus or gay [ano the realon of this 
greek appellation being rendered by Pollux, becauſe that 
( rhe omentum (cil, or 6HTavy ) yevewy bn Atty wes 
v.42, 9c. and that the Anatomiſts do turther deicribe 
it, as conſiſting of a world of little nerves, veines, and ar- 
teries. And by this, I further grant, Antoninus might 
allude ( and fo include) ro the bowells alio, covered in 
ſome ſort by this omentun, as the haires divided into trefics, 
and winded up together ( not much unlike che foulding and 
twiſting of the bowells in the belly, ) were covered and 
kept in by this reticulus, Yet nevertheleis why after genera] 
and principal parts, as bloud and bones, be ſhouid make ſuch 

S 4 cxpicls 
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expreſs mention either of the omentum, or (to extend it as 
far as may be ) of the belly ir ſelf, more then of ovher parts, 
I know not, And therefore untill I be better ſatisfied, I 
rather underſtand this xpvxugay]©- here of a more general 
covering, to wit, the skin of the body ; which though by parts 
of leſs moment, yer wholy taken, is not only the moſt ap- 
parent, but alſo may be reckoned as a principal fimilary part 
of the boiy ; and fo of one extraordinarily fallen in his fleſh, 
we uſually ſay in Engliſh, that he is nothing but skin and 
hones, Now of it Anatomiſts ſay, that it is the opinion of 
the vulgus, that ex venarum, arteriarnm CG nervorum cx- 
tremitatibus dilatatis, &@ ecorum inexplicabili textura gene- 
ratur. Whether it be ſo or no, I leave itto them rodilputcs 
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Þ'7 mans happineſs depends from bimſelf ] tv JS 


o BIG txtop. 7 I; or othy Srivugnt wii aurd's> 
Wy overly, &c, The purpoie and -meaning of all this 
pallage, 1 think is apparent enough. Tf I thought it were 
not, I would refer the Reader to n. XTV- of this very Book, 
and {ugdry other places, where he handles the ſame matter 
more art large. As for thoſe words &9 Gi@- $x45, cer- 
tainly ſomewhat muſt be ſupplied, ro make the ſenle full : 
either {x35 mug” tavmd, as.we have tranſlated it 3 or #xg- 
Fe dS tavrey * which I think mere probable, becauſe 
Antoninus doth much afte& ( if T may uſe that word of him, 


and doe him no wrong ) the fimplicirie of theſe reperitions, , 


and thar it is ordinary fer Scribes ( as is well knewn roll 
them that ever had to doe with MSS.) to flip over ſomething, 
when they come to ſuch repetitions. All this paſlage is thus 
zranſlared ( whether I ſpeak properly or no, when I fay 
tranſlated, let the Reader judge ; ) by Xylander, Ignomini4 
reipſum affice, anime, contemne tcipſum, inquam : ut enim 
honore teipſum afficias, non tibi praterea tempus ſuppetet. 
Vita enim unicutque id prabet,que tibi propemodum jan 
exaita eſt, Non igitur teipſum venerare, ſed felicitatem tan 


aliorum in animk repoſitam habe, &c. 


2. That intend not, and guide not by reaſon and diſcre- 
tzon } 


-4 
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von] Tis 70s 715 idiag fv ys naviyuen wi aPgroneiyr 
Tus &c.Xy1.,qui vero ſui ipfius animi motibus non obſequitur, 
W&. motus non aſſequitur, at leaſt, had been far more tole- 
rable. zzzpaxoauJay is in Antoninus a word of great weight, 
and doth always import a due, right and rational apprehen+ 
fron of things : bur ir cannot always be tranſlated alike, 
though never bur very fitly and'properly uſed by him. xiyyorg 
alſo and #1164 , as T&gm and 774 muy, are proper Platonick 
words, by the right and full explication whereof much lighr 
might be given ta many ob{cure paſſages both of Antoninus 
and of others. 


3. As after a vulgar ſenſe ſuch things ] ws &v ms 
worvoreggy Te TURN Ta guynpivers, &c. Xyl, ubi oftendit 
communiorem ea inter ſe conferendi ratianem, Cc, But 
they are Antoninus words of himſelf, who though he were 
not a profeſt Stoick, yer was ſo reſpeRive of them, that he 
would not tranſgreſs againſt cheir common Tenets and 
opinions without ſome ſhort apologie for himſelf Now 
all the world knowes, that the Stoicks held, that omn7a pec- 
cat4 were £qualia, and tro compare things known and gran- 
red equal muſt needs be very abſurd. Therefore doth An- 
toninus by this ſhort parentheſis here, from the rigor of 
their Decrees, appeal ro more yulgat and papular judg- 
ments. 

4. As unable cithcr to prevent, or better to order and 
difpoſe ] wu Juyzpirn 8, &c. a word (or blaſpbemy 
rather ) which moit ether Stoicks upon this or the like oc- 
caſhon did not ſtick ar, Whoſe errour therefore Antoninus 
doth here modeſtly and obſcurely point at and corret, E- 
pierus ( a man otherwiſe ſo divine in his writings, that 
{ome Chriſtians I ſee, but upon weak grounds I think, have 
undertaken to prove him a Chriſtian: ) in Arrian. lib.1, 
caP. 3. dare iy þ a£10v, 79 xpedrIooy dmiyTwy X) KUEK- 
«voy of Veol wwyoy £@ nedv eminay Tw xenov Tu 
3edlu Trig parradias* Te o' da 8% 4Q npiv. ara) 
| 6m 8k ji3ea00 3 2&8 Up Soxd on & wIvyarm, ng- 
xfive dv nuiy emminlay. dns myTws 3h $dIU- 
vav79. You may reade more in him to the ſame purpoſe. So 
Seneca; AMittamus animum ad ea que atcrnd ſunt, miremur 
iq ſublime v6litantes rerum omaium formas, Deimque ine 
rey 
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zer illa verfantem & providentem, quemadmodum que im- 
mortalia faccre non pouit, quis materia probibebat, defen- 
dat 2 morte, ac rations vitium corports vincat, Epiſt, 58, 
and de Benef. lib. 2, cap, 29. <Quicquid nobis negatum eft, 
dari non poruit, | 


5. As for life therefore and death, honour and diſhonour ] 
T heſe words I would have the Reader, thar is not otherwile 
much verſed in the Stoicks, to rake eſpecial notice of, as the 
true ground of all their ſtrange and nnnarural Tenets and 
Paradoxes, That all temporal worldly bleſſings are com- 
mon both ro good and bad, they ſaw. That this, if there 
were no more in it then ſo, could not ſtand with God's juſtice 
and goodneſs, ( which to deny is to deny thar there is a 
God :) they ſaw likewiſe. Upon this ground ( a ground 
that he ſtznds much upon, and prefſeth as far as eyer any 
Chriſtian did, ) Plato's illation was, Thar afcer this lite 
theremuſt needs be a Judgement, when both good and bad 
ſhould according to their deeds be rewarded . 'I he Stoicks, 
as fully per{waded as Plato was, that a God there is, and he 
a juſt and good God 3 and yer concerning the future eſtate 
of the dead, not ſo fully ſatisfied* as he was 3 to maintain 
their belicf againſt thar common exception, could nd no 
better way then ro maintain, that all choſe things that men 
uſually did either ſeek after or flie from, as either good or bad, 
were in themſelves and in yery truth neither good nor bad, 
but alcogether indifferent, So that whether a man was rich 
or poor, in health or in pain, long-lived or ſoen cut off, in 
honour or diſhonour 3 that all this was nothing at all to 
either his hsppineſs or unhappinels, no not whileſt he lived; 
and by conſequent, that it was no argument againſt the 
goodne(s and juſtice of God, rhat theſe rhings were known 
and granted to happen unto all promiſcuouſly, whether good 
or bad. Antoninus doth elſewhere touch upon it again, as 
towards the end of the fourth, and about the beginning of the 
ninth book. = To him, though I intend brevity, yet Por fur- 
ther illuſtcaction of a peint of that weight and moment, as 
hath been the occaſion of ſo many large volumes, I can doc 
no leſs then adde EpiRerus his words At the leaft, out of his 
Enchirid, chapter, as T find him by ſomedivided, 38. as by 
others, 29, Ths et 765 9885 evorbGeing 11 Gm 73 19” 
Cx T.707 
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61-7709 ehfivo ny oo lets ionnbers eh avs Eye ,os 
017w0 x} SromeyTwy Th TA 19s th Stains, 8c Know 
that in iþk eſpecially true picty towards the Gods doth confiſt, 
that thou have right opintens concerning them : as, That they 
are, That with juſtice and equity they govern the whole world : 
That thou 10 this end wert appointed and ordained, to obey 
them, to ſubmit unto them, and willingly 16 follow them in all 
things, as proceeding all from Him, and by Him brought to 
paſs, who is Reaſon and Underſtanding it ſelf inthe higheſt 
degree of excellency, $0 ſhalt thou never complain of the 
Gods, or accuſe them as neglefed and little cared for by them, 
But this cannot poſſibly be, except thou firſt give over all pur- 
ſuit after thoſe things which arc not in our uwn power : and 
that on them only which are in our power and wholy depend 
on 04r own wikis, thou be fully perſwaded, that all that is true- 
ly good or evil doth depend. For as for any other things, if 
thou ſhalt deem any of them good or evil, it muſt necds jol- 


of them that are the cauſe, but bate them alſo, For this 
is natura! unto cuery creature, 4s to ſhun and abhorrs all 
things burtj»ll, both the things themſelves, and their cauſes 3 
ſo thoſe that are profitable , both the things themſelves, and 
their cauſes, to proſecute and highly 10 rejped,c. 


6. Frem whoſe barc conceits and voices honour and cre- 
dit ] ay a1 vamAndeas x) at ayes, Thw WWIokiay. Ti 
6ery 70 Smo-ryeiy, Ke quorum Opiniones & voces gloriam, 
Luidnam eſt mors, &c. $0 Xylander tranſlates it, and 
marks ir for an imperfe& place. That a verb, ro make the 
ſenſe full, muſt be ſupplied, I grant : but becauſe withour ir 
the (enſe of the words may be apparent enough, it may very 
well be, that whatſoever it is that is to be ſupplied, was by 
Antoninus himſelf omi:ted as not neceſlary. Now for the 
ſ:nſe I muſt appeal co ather like places : as lib. "TII- n. Ty.tc= 
wards the end 3 AbZyg Is 83 ms mage myTwy avert” 
oy, &c. Morcover that honour and praiſe ought nor gene=- 
ra''ly, &c. and again in the ſame book n. "X. Muxecy o's 
x # wunxicy verpognula, &c- And the greateſt fame that 
can remain, fc. Tnthe fourth book n. 1117, towards the end, 
yh 179/149, &c, For the whole Earth is bus as —_— 
< _ 


+, 


* 


See Ant, 


tow, that as thou doſt either mi(s of thoſe thou doſt defire, or FT 
fall into theſe thou wouldeſt not, thou ſbalt not only complain © * 
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&'c. But I will not heap all the paſſages he bath again the 
vanity of praiſe and applauſe, This in the fixth, n.Xy. comes 
very near : Ti &y Toy 3 79 KpoTtIoN 5 5Yb- Eby 5} 
T0 "ad YAwony xgoreloR. at met of mN\Oy 
evenuiar, xebrO- yAwony. Wet i it then that ſhould 
be dear unto us, &c. See allo the laſt words of the (ame 
boek. 


9. And how that part of man #3 affefed when it i ſaid to 
be diffuſed ] #, &r2y 7s #yy dtaninru md TH dySpu- 
Ts TsT woeloy, Xyland, Frateres quomodo afficitur eo 
zafu pars ua. I tranſlate it as written Srayinras.* from 
the 8. book towards the end, where ke trears concerning the 
Yuors and Jidyvors of the mind and underſtanding. But 
ir may be, ir would fit the place berter if ic were x} &-4y 
mos yea i idxerrar 0 Ts dyvewms TET0 [Loetoy. 
Whether Antoninus himſelf did ſo by an (5 S1dxeime) fur- 
ther expound himſelf 3 or whether it be bur a mere gloſſems 
proceeding from any other, I leave to others to judge. 


$. To the tendance of that ſpirit” which #% within bim, ] 
ae3s wive md ipSoy fours Saipove Gi), &c, I could 
noteaſily tind a word either Latin, or Engliſh, whereby to 
expreſs this Aatoy, here and elſewhere ſo ofren mentioned 
by Antoninus. That by that word Antoninusdoth intend 
a Deity, he himſelf doth ſufficiently clear, nor only where he 
calls it Smppotay, and Smaraoudnoy Ts. Js, bur by 
other paſſages, where he plainly ſays of him that he is a God. 
Bur even for theſe paſlages ſake ( beſides other reaſons ) 
could not T well tranſlate ic God : for ſo muſt 1 have made 
him ſay, not only that God was a divine efluence, and a 
particle of God; but alſo that God was God 3 which would 
have been too groſs and manifeſt a rautologie, The word 
Genius uſed by Xylander, however it might fir in ſome re- 
ſpets z and as it is uſed and interpreted by ſome ancients, 
comes neareſt of any Latin ward to Antoninus his mes- 
ning : yer certain it is, as out' of Apuleius may appear, 
that it is againſb irs proper ſignification thar it is ſo uſed, and 
in regard of irs more popular and ordinary uſe, there could 
not be any other more improper and contrary, For where- 


as there is nothing more ordinary among the Latins 
| then 
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then theſe phraſes, Genio indulgere, genium curare, genium 
defrandare, and the like, in which manner of ſpeeches the 
word Genius is uſed as the beſt and greateſt motive ro 
Epicurean mirth and jovialtyz Antoninus doth always 
preſs his A a4poy as the beſt and greateſt motive and obli- 
cation to all manner of temperance, ſobrietie, chaſtitie, mo- 
deſty, holineſs and thelike. Some will think perchance that 
I might have retained the word Damon, Bur ſeeing even in 
Antoninus his time, and before, that word, by means of the 
bleſſed Goſpel of Chriſt, was already become ſo publickly 
odieus to Latin ears, that Apuleius himſelf, an arrant Hea- 
then, being to wiite at 78 SoxedTss Aaunoris, (which 
was Plutarch's title) though he maintained the thing, that it 
was not 2 God, but # dire& Damon, of a nature farre dif- 
ferent and inferiour ro the Gods, yet avoided the word as 
odious, and of purpoſe ( 3s is well and at large obſerved by 
S, Auguſtin De Civitate Dei lib. 8. cap, 14. ) intitled his 
book, not, de Deamone, but, de Deo Socratis : I ſhould have 
done Antoninus great wrong, if T could not have fitted his 
excellent matter and purpoſe with a more plauſible word. 
Now for the word Spirit, which of all others I have made 
choice of, ſome will think, perchance, that I have made too 
beld with ir, to pur ir, ſo {ecred a word, ina Heathens mouth 
ſo often, and to make it ſo cemmoen a word with him, as it 
will be found by my Tranſlation. Although I could give 3 
more dire& and general anſwer both for Antoninus and my 
ſelf, if T would take occafion here to fall upon that ſubjeR 
yet for brevities ſake, T wilt content my ſelf ro require thar 
of the Reader, which I think no reaſonable man can deny, 
that ro expreſs an Heathens meaning, I may be allowed 
words that have been uſed by Heathens. I think that of 
Seneca, no man makes any queſtion, ( notwithſtanding that 
ancient repert and opinion of many concerning ſome E- 
piſtles thar ſhould paſs berween him and S, Pan}, which 
S. Hierome and others ipeak of 3) but that he was a Heathen. 
His words are theſe Epiſd.q 1. Prope eſt a te Deus : tecum eſt : 
intus cft. Tta dico, Lucili, Sacer intra nos Spiritus ſedet 
malerum bonorimque noſtrorum obſervater v9 cuſtos ; hic 
prout 2 nobis trafatus eft, ita nos zpſe rraftat, Bonus vir 
ne Deo nemo cſt, ec, Thus much of the word, Now 
concerning the thing ir ſelf, how Anmoninus came by this 
philoſophy 
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philoſophy ( ſo much by him in theſe his books inculcated ) 
of this inward ſpirit, and ſo ro examine Plato's and other 
ancients opinion concerning the ſame, or how near either 
he or any of them came to the truth, and (o to heap together 
many paſſages, and to compare them with ſome like paflages 
inthe Scripcure 3 is a thing which I my ſclf have taken much 
pleaſure in, and ſome others weuld perchance : but that 
would require farre more {cope rhen this place can afford me, 
and therefore I let it alone, 


9. Witha kind of pitty and compaſſion alſo] #5: in 

Teomv mud eActvd, 8c. The Stoicks would not al- 
low *Az@- or miſericordia in a wiſe man. For they 
maintained that ſuch a one was in continual joy, Now 
Z>:@- they defined robe &Z gritudinem animi 0b aliend- 
rum miſeriarum ſpeciem, or, a gricf of the mind for other 
mens (ſuppoſe yi dc As therefore the word implied 
gricf and ſorrow, they rejeRed ir. But as for the effe&s of 
it, as clemency, goodneſs, and whatſoever it is that true com- 
paſſion in the bigheſt degree, for the relief and comforr of 
any diſtreſſed, would prompt a man unto, that they thought 
themſelves bound unto as much as any, and propoſed it ( 
they profeſſed ) as the main ſcope of their lives and aRions, 
Seneca is very large upon this ſubjeA. The ruth is; they 
would not-have men to be men, but mere Gods. And whiles 
they thus went about to- elevate this vertue, the crown of all 
vertues, to a higher pitch of divine purity and fimplicity 
then humane nature was capable of z and to abſtra& from it, 
AS it were, all that was humane and fleſhly ; I fear they made 
many, who were-nor ſo capable of their diſtinQions and ſub- 
tilties ( ſ\uch as you ſhall find in Seneca upon this ſubje& ) 
the leſs to regard that which nature otherwiſe, and to good 
purpoſe, had made them more capable of, Certain it is and 
by them confeſſed, that for this very thing, they commonly 
and their profeſſion:bad a very hard report. This may be 
the occaſion that Antoninus takes occaſion to mention fo 
often, and ro commend T7hu giaogreyiays Which if itbe 
not the ſame, yet comes next to Zaz@-, Yet ſuch reſpe& 
did he bear unto the Stoicks, that he would nor, we ſee here, 
uſe that word by them condemned without ſome qualificati- 
6n 3 not $a44iy& barely, but, T&#my mv 5acriyd. Fe 
10, T5 
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Notes upon the ſecond Book, 


10.That man can part with no life properly,ſave that little] 
6m #4ls oy SmCdner lov. 9 Temw oy Cn 0uS8 d\ov 
(4 ,n 00 SmEdarei Nyl.Tamen recordandum tibi eft neminem 
aliam ab ea quam vivit vitam deponere, neque aliam deponere 
quam cam quam vivit:lo ſhall you find it in both the Editions, 


11. For thoſe things are plain and apparent which ] Sh- 
a 8 yd Te Te3s Toy Kuvindy Moytyuoy Ay open, Jinoy 
Js x) 78 xgno14oy, &c. Spoken unto Montmus, you mult 
underſtand, by way of Dialogue, and philoſophical confe- 
rence 3 by perlens introdufted, and made to (peak by Monie 
mus himſelf. For that Monimus himſeif and no other muſt 
be conceived to be the Author of thoſe writings both ſweet 
and profitable, upon which Antoninus doth here pals his 
judgement, may be gathered by what Laertius doth relate of 
him, whoſe words are, &7@- wp zupberSicu]Or wevems 
@5% Sozng wiv x9T1provey, meds 8 dAnleiay mrorp dy 
wiygags Is miyvia amd) xcanbig wwmſuia, Ke 
He was ( laith he) maruclious grave aud ſerious; a8 in 
matter of honour and credit altogether careleſs , ſo after 
Truth very hot and wvehement. He did writc ſome merry 
Pleaſant bocks, mixed with hidden and profitable ſeriouſneſs. 
T hat therefore of Monimus his own writings Antonius is 
to be underſtood, I think is apparent ; bur becauſe.what was 
the forme of thele writings, whether they were Dialogues or 
otherwiſe, is not certain, and that Laertius ſaith nothing of 
it 3 I could be well content that 4 @g3s Kuyindy Moyer 
A2329uezve were more generally tranſlated, thoſe things that 
are ſpoken of in the writings of Monimus the Cynick 3 if the 
Greek would allow it 3 which I much doubt of, though apes 
for apud I know is ordinary. 


And thus have T.now,for reaſons mentioned in the Preface, 
gone over the two firſt books, not omitting wirttingly any 
place that required either light or cure. And becavſc I -pre- 
lume the Reader by this to be fully farisfed-both cancerning 
my courſe-that I have+held in-the tranſlating of this Book, 
and thar it needed a new tranſlation : I will iparemy felf rhe 
labour to proceed further in the ſame kind 3 {ome few places, 
here and there, ( which would by no means be omitred ) 
excepted, And to this end I will take all that remains:together, 

* | Curſorig 
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Curſorie Notes and Iluſtrations 
UPON ol bh 


The X, Books that remaig. me 


B. TV. tn» XXXIx, Hclice, Pompeii, Herculanum |} Xy 
Concerning Hclice, that may ſuffice that Xyl. hath in his the 
Notes. Of the ſuddain ruine of the famous town Pompeli wri 
by an carthquake, you may read in Tacitus Ann. Xy. Se- ord 
neca Nat. <Quaſt, 1ib.6, cap, x, Tertullian in his Apologetic. WW ph: 
and elſewhere. Herculanum was very near Pompezti, as by neſ 
Plinie, Strabo, Pomp, Mela, and others doth appear 3 by ber! 
which neighbourhood it may be conceived that when the reac 
one did periſh, the other could not but ſuffer. And though Wl © | 

otherwiſe of the ruine of it I find not much in any other an- IE oy! 
cient beſides Antoninus, yer as much a3 T ſaid Seneca (aith of ? 
In the ſame place where he fpeaks of Pompeiiz Nam & i bec; 
Herculanenſs oppidi pars ruit, dubieque ſtant etiam quare* i tum 
lifa ſunt. Nylander -in his Notes upon this place referres MW luc 
us to another place of Anton. B. VIII. n. 29. where be WM tar 
by his Tranſlation makes Antoninus to mention the ſame IM mig 
Pompeii again, But there the words bearing either Pom- IW mac 
pezorum gens, 8s Xyl, in his firſt Edition had rendred itz IW Dic 
or urbs Pompeit, as it is in his ſecond : though TI condemn }f that 


not this latter, yer I have rather followed that former inter- that 
pretation, for reaſons which upon a berter opportunity I ſhall Il of 1 
give more at large, ther 

of th 


Tbid. That which but the other day was vile ſnivell, } Wl theſe 
The whole paſſage in the Greek (as it is printed ) runs Wl 19, 
thus, T3523 Jaz randy ded mo dySeadmpa, ws epnus 
£9. % fuTtANi. 3) £285 WH wvEdgioy* averoy I Tgr- 
yY& i Tipeg, &c. Che latter words ( for the former he 

ips quire over ) are thus tranſlated by Xyland, Baſ. ed. 
214. & qued heri fuit piſcis, cras erit ſalſamentum, aut - 
cinis, The Greck words, as they are printcd, are " 

ut 


Some Curſorie Notes, 
out faulr 3 bur the fault is neither great, nor hard to be diſ- 
covered, In ſtead of 73 6A) it mult be correed, ad 38 
3aoy * 2 phraſe to this purpoſe often uſed by Antoninus 5 
8 79 ovurey, 7 ovyoaoy, and the like 53 which all ſignifie 
one thing." Now for wvZdgwoy, which by Xylander is 
tranſlated Piſci 3 whether the Greek DiRionaries deceived” 
him, or he them, I know not ; bur ſure I am, that both he 
and they are much deceived, and that uuZzerzoy here is a 
mere diminutive of uuZa, as it fignifieth mucus or mucor 3 
uſed again in the ſame tenſe (and there well tranſlated by 
Xylander ) by Anroninus bimſelf in another pallage of 
theſe his Books, T hey that are any thing verſed in the 
writings of Greek Stoicks, cannot bur know, - that it is their 
ordinary ſtyle to ſpeak of all worldly things { the more em- 
phatically ro expreſs their vileneſs and contemptible baſc- 
neſs) by Dimenutives : to that end taking uſually that lis 
berty to themlelyes, as ro coyn new ones, where they find none 
ready coyned totheir hands, For examples whereof I need 
to ſend you no further then to this our Anton, in very ma=- 
ny places of theſe his books, T he ground as it ſeems by him, 
of Xylander's miſtake, was the word mwp/y @> here 3 which 
becauſe in its more ordinary ſignification it hgnifes ſalſamen- 
tum, and (alſamentum is moſt proper of fiſhes 3 he con- 
cluded that wvZderoy muſt needs be a fifh, and thus, by a 
tranſlation rather of ſubſtances then of werds, ( which we 
might more properly call a Metamorphoſis) of a man he hath 
madea fiſo; and ſo hath ir continued hitherto in all Greek 
Di&ionaries that I have ſeen, As for the word rg y,@>5 
that Antoninus may not be thought either the firſt, or only, 
that ever uſed it in this ſenſe 3 I will produce bur one paſſage 
of Lucian, which 1 think will abundantly doe the deed. He 
therefore in his diſcourſe de Ludtu, towards the end creating 
of the ſeveral ſorts of burial uſed by ſundry nations, bath 
theſe words; 6 wu "Exxny (faith he) Exgvory 6 SR TThrons 
Warler* 5 2 IvSds vane ihurgicn 0 Ss ExlIns a7” 
Flier apr y ever 29 'AryumCr. The Grecian did burn 
the Perfian bury z the Indian doth anoint with (wines greaſez 
= word in Lucian is v4a@, which muſt needs ſignif either 
wines dung, or, 3s Eralmus doth render it, adipem ſuil- 
lum : bur tome learned men there be, who corre ir, Wig 


medulla : Y vhe Scythian eat 5 and "x @&£E egyptian powder, 
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Some Curſorie Notes. 


or imbalme. When Antoninus then ſaith, ( either an in;- 
balmed carkaſs or aſhes 3) he doth allude to the cuſtome of 
his dayes among the Romans, which was either to burie (the 
bodies of the richer ſort being firſt imbalmed ,) or ro burn : 
rhough indeed the latter, through the increaſe of Chriſtians, 
began ſoon after Antoninus his time ro grow muck out of | 
uſe every where. Now they that burned, uſed to gather the 
reliques of the dead corps, cenfiſting of bones and aſhes, and 
ro lay them up in «rn, ollis, ofſuariis; in pots , urns, 
crocks, and the like earthen veſſels made of purpoſe 3 and fo 
ro burie them. I would not note it (1 muſt cenfeſs,) as2 
thing that I though worth noting, ( for T think there can 
be nothing more common 2: ) bur that T am glad to take this 
occaſion to impart unto the Reader a memorable curiofity in 
matter of antiquity, which by the learned Antiquaries be- 
yond the Seas, T am ſure, would be much efteemed. Some 
two or three miles beyond Sittingborn in Kent, Weſt, as you 
ooe to London, there is a little Village in the way called 
Newington. It hath not been my luck hitherto, in any either 
later Book or ancient Record, to find any thing concerning 
this Village worth the noting. All that can ay of it, is, 
that the inhabirants ſhew a place, to which they ſay that in 
former times the water came, as indeed by many circum- 
ſtances it is very probable : and that Milton ( a town br- 
fore the Conqueſt of great fame, and of very great antiquity) 
| Is nor above two miles from ir, About # quarter of a mile 
before you come to Newington, not much aboye a tones caſt 
from the high way, on the right hand as you come from Sit- 
cingborn;zthere is a field, out -of which, in a very little com- 
paſs of ground, have been taken out by digging within theſe 
few years Roman Pots and #rns, Gel of all fizes and 
faſhions, and in number very many : ſome thouſands, ! 
haye been told upon the place 3 bur many hundreds, I am 
© ſure I may (ay, and ſpeak within compaſs. And though (o 
many have already been found, and carried away, yet doth 
the field afford them ſtill ( as Tam told ) plentifully enough 
now and then, according as you preye either $kilfull or 
luckie in the digging. The figures of ſome of them I have 
here cauſed to þe repreſented to the Reader. 
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Some Carſorie Notes, 

The firſt and greateſt; withan Inſcription graven and cur 
in about the neck of ir, SEVER taNus,&c. was aboyea 
year ago by the pious and ingennous Vicar of that pariſh, 
Mr. Henry Dearing, beſtowed upon me, which I keep as a 
great Treaſure : as alſo was the laſt not long after, with the 
cover of it over it, ſo ſeverally repreſenred of purpoſe, rhat the 
fort of either mighr the berrer appear. The words of the 
Inſcription of that firft ( 2s near as thry could be imitated } 
are theſe : 


SEGRANVS PATERD* | 
atwK | 


ohh | VIM ul 


In the writing of which words alchough ſomerhing may 
be obſerved not ordinarie, as Ola, for GH/a 5 and thoſe kind 
of .A. and L. &c. yer is there nothing ſo ſingular, bur a 
learned Antiquarie well verſed in Gruter's Theſaurus of In- 
ſcriprions, will ſoon find examples of ir. As for the ſenſe 
and meaning of the words, though not ſo obvious perchance 
as might be wiſhed, yet muſt I ( becauſe few words will not 
ſerve) ſuſpend niy opinigqn till ſome fitter opportunitie. 
T hat in the middle,with the Inſcription Coccirrtin, 
was by the means of a worthy friend, M. Dr. Winſton, 
( thar grear ornament of his proteflion ) procured unto me 
from the Right Honourable (for hs worth and love ro 
leerning as well as by his place ) Richard, Earl of Portiand; 


Lord High. Treaſurer of England, &c. whom, with ſome' 


other rare Antiquities, it was ſent unto ſome years 3go, T 
was deſirous to compare theſe that T had ( for the Tnſcripri- 
ons ſake eſpecially ) with ſome others of the ſame kind. Bur 
T find this diffcrence, that wheteas mine were much periſhed 
#1d Worri by age, ſuch! was the x38 and — 
z th: 
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Some Curſorie Notes. 


this middle, ( of the cover of it I mean, which 4s of +-re- 
coloured earth as that it rather reſembled pure Coral 
then ordinarie rd earth : and as for the letters of the In- 
ſcription, that they were not, as mine, rudely graven in with 
the hand, bur in the ſame mould, and at the ſame time when 
the cover it ſelf was formed, very artificially printed, or im- 
boſſed rather: as by theſe figures thar are repreſented 
you may in part perceive, Since that, when IT paſſed laſt 
by Newington coming from London, among many other 
fragments of Antiquitie in M. Dearing's garden I found the 
picces of juſt ſuch another Cover ( bur that the colour of it 
is nothing ſo freſh ). with this Inſcription in the middle like- 
wiſe; Px1sc1an. Now as the multitude of theſe New- 
ingron #rnes ( for TI do not remember that ever ſo many 
- In {o narrow a compaſs of ground were found :) is obſei- 
vable 3 ſoisthe manner of their laying in the ground, T hey 
that have been preſent often at their digging 'up, bave obſer- 
ved, that where one great #rnc is found, divers leſs veſſels 
are ſome within the great, ſome about it : all covered either 
with a proper cover of the ſame earth and making as the por 
it ſelf is 3 or more coutſely, but very cloſely topped up with 
other earth, Of all thoſe ſmall veſſels of what faſhion ſoever 
that are found either in or about theſe Yrnes, T know no other 
uſe ( to ſatisfie in ſome part their curioſitie that wonder at 
them when they ſee them) that was ordinarie among the R oe 


mans,bur either to contain ſome fragrant edoriferous liquor, 


and durable confe&ion 3 or that libatio of wine and milk 
that they uſed about their dead 3 or laſtly ( not to (peak 
here of thoſe burning lamps that have been found in ſome 
ancient urnes and monuments, which ſo many have largely 
written and diſputed of) to receive and preſerye the tears that 
were ſhed by the friends of the deceaſed for grief of their 
death, As for the difference of the greater and the lefſer 
urnes, Fabricius in his Roma, and Marlianus in his topo- 
graphical deſcription of the ſame, are of opinion, that when 
urnes of different bigneſs are found in the ſame place, the 
greater were for the greater and richer, as the Maſters and 
Patront 3 and the lefjer, for the poorer and inferiour, as the 
ſervants and clientes. In things ofthis nature, which were, I 
mean, altogether arbitrarie, there is no queſtion but different 
faſhions were uſed in different places 3 yea, and likely . the 
ame 
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Some Curſorie Notes. 


ſame place, as every mans particular conceir or humor ſer= 
ved him, And therefore it were hard to determine any 
thing as certainly and generally true. Burt as for theſe N. 
urnes, this ſeems to have been the cuſtome there uſed, One 
great urne was appointed ro contain the bones and afhes. of 
all one, either houſhold or kindred. As often thertfore as 
any of them died, fo often had they recourſe unto the com- 
mon urne, which ſo often was uncovered. To prevent this, 
T find that the faſhion hath been in ſome places, rolet in the 
aſhes through ſome holes made and fitted for that purpoſe, 
See Gruter fol. 814, Now belides the great and commen 
urne, it is likely that eyery particular perion that died had 
ſomeleſs urne or veſlel, particularly decicated to his own me- 
morie 3 whereby both the number of the deceaſed, and the 
parties themſelves might the better be remembred, There 
might be alſo another uſe of theſe lefler pors, in my judge= 
ment very neceſſary, and that is, that by chem the common 
great Urnes might the berter be known and diſcerned one 
from anotherz which being ſo nar, in ſo ſmall a compals 
of ground, and not much unlike one another, might o:her- 
wiſe eafily be miſtaken. And this is the more likely , becauſe 
of thoſe many hundreds that have been taken up of the leſſer 
fort, ſcarce haye there been found any of one and the ſame 
making. I hear not of any thing that hath hicherro been 
found in theſe Newington urnes beſides bones and aſhes 3 


and ſometimes clear water, And ſodo T reade of urncs or 


Earthen veſlels plcnis limpidiſſim4 aqui , that have been 
found <lſewhere, as that which is mentioned in Gruterus, 
fol. 927. Idoubt not but many would be glad ( as weil as T) 
to know certainly what this” place hath formerly been. Bur 
alas ! how ſhould we ( who are of yeſterday, and know no» 
thing ) without rhe help of ancient Records, recall tie me- 
morie of things forgotten ſo many hundred of years 3992 ? 
T hus much we may certainly enough conclude : Fi:ft, from 
the multitude of theſe urnes, that it was once a common 
burying-place for the Romans, Secondly, from the Hiſtory 
of the Romans in this land, that no urne is there found, but 
is 1200, Or 1300 years old, art the leaſt ; ſo mary ages of 
men haye theſe poor earthen veſſels ( of ſo much bericr clay 
for durance then humane bodies are, ) outlaſted borh the 


makers of them, and the perſons to whole memory they were 
323 Cone 
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Some Curſoric Notes, 
conſecrated, Laſtly, from the place, which is upon an a(- 
cent ( and for a good way beyond, hilly, ) not farre from 
che Sea, and near the high way 3 we may afficm in all proba- 
bility, that it was once the ſeate of a Roman ſtation, If any 
man can teach me more of ir, T ſhall heartily thank him, 
Since this was written, I made another journey to the place, 
and ſpent ſome time there in digging, but with ne ſucceſs, 
However, that ] mighz not return: home empty, the ſame 
M. Dearing gave me a piece of urne, which bath this ioſcrip- 
tion, FVL. LINVS — 


B. V. n. 12, But as for thoſe which by the vulgar are c- 
ſtcemed good ] Euripides in one of his Tragedies, had made 
one of the Actors to commend money upon the Stage in a 
tranſcendent manner, ſtyling it, among other things, 
xd Setioua Beomols ngens generis humani bonum, 
( as the words are tranſlated by Seneca) the beſt gift of the 
Gods unto men 3 the principal good or happineſs of mankind, 
Ar which and other like words the people took great offence, 


. (I pray God there be no worſe people among Chriſtians ) 
in'omuch thar they roſe up together with great indignation, . 


ready to thruſt both the ARor and the Author of ſuch wic- 
ked lines off the Stage ; which they had done accordingly, 
had nor Euripides himſelf preſently Rept in, and gently de- 
fired them, that they would have patience but a while, to ſee 
what would be the end of this great admirer of gold and 
ſilver, © To ſome ſuch hiſtory or paſlage of ancient Poet, ir 
mult needs be that Antoninus doth here allude, In the 
next words alſo, it is as certain that he doth allude ro ſome 
paſlage or other of ancient Comedie, where the Poer did 
ſcurrilouſly ſcoffe at that paradox of the Stoicks, ( fo fre- 
quent jn all their writings) That a wiſe man, though o- 
therwiſe he was ſuch an one as was ready to ftarve for want 
of food and cloathing, yer was even then the only rich man 
of the worldz and that all others if unwiſe, though never (6 
great in the world, were mere beggers. It doth much ſayour 
of Ariſtophanes his {currilous wit, And indeed I remember 


that my Father in the Margent of his Antoninus, ( which: 


15 LOW in our King's moſt Royal Library) had written 
right over this place Locus Ariſtoph. though I mult conie(s, 
here to, find it in Ariſtophanes I know not, nor have 


indeed » 
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indeed at this time the leiſure to'ſeek it.But this is the way,and 
the only way,to underſtand obſcure places in this book ; they 
that impute the obſcurity of many ſuch places to the tranſla- 
tion, will bemuch deceived I fear, when they come to read 
the Greek, I remember a place of Ariſtophanes his Plutus; 
ſomewhat near this in ſenſe, and may perchance give ſome 
light to ir. T here induſtrious Poverty pleading for her ſelf yery 
philoſephically, and commending her condition, for that as 
ſhe had no over-plus, ſoneither did ſhe want, ( ay iy: a; 
under, und” imnxeimuy* ) Great happineſs indeed, replies 
Chremylus, for a4 man to fpare and labour all bis life long, 
and when be dies, not to leaue ſo much aftcr him as will bury 
him * playing merrily upon the ambiguity of the word &a7= 
Afmuv, Which the Latine will nor fly expreſs, 


Ibid. n. 21. To live with the Gods] Sulyy F80ts* 
T hus it is in many places, in the infinitive, not impera- 
tive. In many of thele places I have rendred it (according to 
the Greek idiotiſme ) by the imperative 3 as B. VI. N. 18, 
B. VII, n. 31. &c. In ſome I have of purpoleretained the 
infinitive, becauſe T conceived them rather hints and heads 
of meditations, colle&ed out of ſeveral Authors by Antoni- 
nus, and compendiouſly thus by him entred into this his 
book of Memorandums, ( in which caſe I think the 7nfinz- 
tive, as well in the Engliſh as in the Greek,is more proper ) 
then precepts, or ſayings of his own, T har it is (o in many L 
could eafily ſhew,if T were ts write a comment upon the book, 


Ibid. num. 23. Where there ſhall ncither rogrer be nor 
harlot } 0UTE Texypdes, u7s mepn, I take theſe words 
ro have been uſed proverbially by Ybiloſcphers, for a place 
free from all worldly trouble, moleftation and diſtraction : 
in the ſame ſenſe as that other proverb ofren uſed by Tully, 
4 bi nec Pelopidarum nomen nec faita; as where he faith, 
<Luin hinc ipſe avolare cupio, & aliqus pervenire, ubi nec 
Pelopidarum nomen nes fafta audiam, Epiſt. ad Fam. 1, 
VII. epiſt. 30. The word Tegywd ay, Iam (ure, is by An- 
roninus in divers places, and by other Philoſophers often 
uſed, as a proper word to expreſs the troubles, vexations and 
confulions of a werldly mans life : and as for- rey, that 
it is not improper for this purpoſe, mey appear ( norco al- 
Ta ledge 


Ariſtoph, 
Plur. AR, 
2, SCEn, 5, 


Lib, 1, c.9. 
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ledge n. TX. of this very book, where it is upon another oc- 
cafion ) from Crates his deſcription of a Philoſophical city 3 
from which, excluding all cares and tumultuouſneſs, all vio- 
lence, vice and wickedneſs, he hath among ether things 
theſe wo:ds, 


Els nv v7% TIs arAc ayJe wes; meedoC, 
Ourz Alxv@ mens ener anopt © mrynony,&c, 


To which verſes haply this paſſage of Antoninus might 
have ſome reference. Againſt this proverb, or common 
ſaying ufed in the commendation of a retired and ſequeſtred 
life, Antoninus doth here reaſon and argue, as he doth elſc- 
where in many places : maintaining that there is no ſuch ne- 
cefſity of avoiding mens company,rto enjoy reſt and tranquil» 
lity, Seeinthe Table, Solitarineſs, 


Tbid.n.29, For,4las | what all thi ſolemn decl, J It is 
printed #74 Tv tyivy x2A@v 6H of euConoy* which 1 
did at firſt underitand more generally ( and therefore had 
made a ſeRion of it apart) de forenſubus ncgotizs, Of which 
( thoſe excepted which are for the maintenance of peace and 
Juſtice among men ) that of Saint Auguſtine in his Confeſ- 
fions is for the moſt part moſt rrue: Majorum nuge, negotia 
wocanturzpuerorum autem talia cum fint ,puniuntur 4 majori- 
bus,e&c, But now that I have better conſidered of the place,] 


. find a very plauſible coherence of the words with the former ; 


Polyb. hiſt. 
L, 6. F- 495, 


if we underftand them more particularly of thoſe funeral] 
ſpeeches and orations in commendation of the dead, uſually 
performed among the Romans ( ina place called the Roſtra') 
with ſuch ſolemnity, that Polybius, a very wiſe and grave 
Hiſtorian, attributes thoſe many rare examples of wlour 
and vertue among them, to this cuſtom as much as to any 
thing, Frem whence by the way, I would have thoſe words 
of Antoninus B. "TV. n. 16. receive ſome light, vi}. 
but even to thee living,what is thy praiſe ? but only 
for 4 ſecret and politick conſideration, which we call 41x0yo- 
wiay, &c, For that indeed is it which the Greek Philoſo- 
phers properly call 61xoyoplz 3s hereafter perchance we may 
have eccaſion to ſhew more at large. That being ended, ſaith 
Polybius, the dead, em Aums tous with the reſt of 

the 


þ 
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#he funeral pomp and preparations, is carried avgfs Th; vg,* 
Auges £14oausy 10 the place by them called YuCoxor or 
Koſtra, &c. and ſome lines after : Then doth his ſon, if he 
have left any, or ſome one or other of his kin, &yabod's 6 
Ts ${460A85, commemorate his vertues, and relate art large 
what brave things he did in his life, (ifhedid any,) and that 
ſo patherically, that whar properly is bur the private loſs of 
one, becomes by this means the publick grief and ſorrow of 
all that are preſent, This then is that whereof among all 
Hiſtorians ſo frequent mention is made pro roftris laudavit, 


or laudatt, which A ntoninus himſelf very formally according. 


to the cuſtomes of his rime performed, not only unto his 
good Father Anroninus ſurnamed the Religious, ( as Pan- 
ſanias doth interpret the word, ) an Emperour indeed for his 
goodneſs, clemency, prudence and other good parts,inferiour 
unto none bur this his incomparable Son 3 but alſo to Fau- 
Rina his wife, though none of the beſt, | 


B. VI. - XXXvIr, As that vile and ridiculous verſe } 
Chryfippus his own words and Plutarch's cenſure upon them 
you may reade in Plurarch a2 off z01vay erporoy* where 
by ir appeares that Chryſippus his word was not 57y @- H14- 
AorCy, as we have it here, but &Hyeaupa yer. 


B. VIL n. XXXIX. Of this maſs of fleſh that comp. ] 
It was in former Greek editions, oerrefeap nee which 
would import, pampered , but that -rerreige % is not 
found in this fenſe, TIzer]eJpaupdfs therefore ( circum- 
datt , as Xyl. had exprefled it in his tranflation) is che 
more warrantable reading of the two, (as may further appear 
by collation of places, where we find 7zerxciuWoy uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe : ) and which we haye exhibited in our Greek 
edition. 


B. vVIT.0.1. Contrary to that per feftion of life Ty ag3an* 
alt; x, Emryſenla, Ts 4110009 ((aith Epicetus in Arrianus 
lib. 4. ) &1 d yaudemToy The projeſſion of a Philoſopher 
is, not t0 fin : and inthe ſame chaprer ſhall you find, g4x6- 
no euarmivoy, exploded, as implying a flat contra- 
diction. And now here wil I perform what in my Pre- 
face I did promiſe, for the more full and perfeR Ry 

this 
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this word 94a09pO-. That the immortality of the ſoul, 
and the reward of the good and bad after this life, was never 
more ſtoutly maintained by any of all the Heathens, then by 
Plato, js full wel! known and acknowledged by all. But ir is 
objeRed, that this ſ&und and true Tener he by many odde 
f&ions of his own, and ridiculous deſcriptions of the tor 
ments of the wicked after this life, hath much corrupted and 
adulterared, One thing eſpecially, though by more obje&ed 
8gaink him, yet by ene Greek Father ſpecially is much ex- 
ageerared 3 thar in a place where he treareth of che reward of 
the juſt and unjuſt after this life, he ſhould there propoſe unto 
his Philoſophers as their beſt reward for their juſtice and pic- 
ty, the mctempſychoſis and tranſmuration of their ſouls into 
Bees and Ants, and ſuch like: a thing ſo ſtrange and ridiculous 
even to conceive, that I cannot but wender how they that 
could bdlieve any {uch thing of Plato, could in other places 
find in thei? hearrs fo highly to exroll, and fo abſolutely to 
preferre him before all other Philoſophers thar ever. were, 
Bur as for his many relations, and ſtrange deſcriptions both 
of the rganner and place of rorments after this life, Iwill nor 
take updn me to excuſe him, Onlythis I will ſay, that be 
profeiiing in ſo many places, that what he related in this 
kind, he neither believed himſclf,nor required of any that they 
ſhould believe; and that he was well content, that ſuch and 
ſuch relations as theſe ſheuld goe for old womens tales, for 
that in very deed they were no better 3 and char all char he 
Rood upon, was, That men might certainly be perſwaded 
that the ſoul was immortal, and that there was a reward for 
the juſt after this life 3 but as for the reft, whether theſe yery 
things or ſomewhat equivalent were believed, untill they had 
more certain infermation was to him indifferent : I do not 
ſee, what could well be expe&ed more from an Heathen, 
And he that ſhall compare rhoſe many deſcriptions of Hell 
and Purgaterie, which are to be found in beoks written many 
hundred years 3goe, with his, will certainly judge, that ei- 
ther Plato was not much amiſs, or that many Chriſtians have 
deſerved farre more blame then he. And I further think thar 
Plato might in this caſe wich as much reaſon, to maintain 
among the yulgar an opinion of the immorrality of the ſoul 
and ofa judgment after this life, make uſe of old womens 


talesz as the Angelical Do&or againſt ſome Fathers, who 
affirm 
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affirm the contrary, doth take upon him to maintzin, that Szpplem. 3. 
ignis inferni cjuſdem eſt ſheciet cum igne noſtro, becauſe 24"t-1: 97. 
Ariſtotle hath written, that omni aqua omni aque eſt idem "©: 


ſpecic. And as for that which Plato writes concerning the 
transformation of werldly carnal mens ſonls, according to 
Pythagoras doArine'3 it is true, that Pythagoras and his 
opinions being in great eſteem among the people, Plato not 
knowing himſelf what certainly ro affirm of the manner of 
their puniſhment after theis death, was very indifferent 
whether this or that were believed, ſo ſomewhat were belie- 
ved 3 and therefore propoſes ſomerimes one opinion, ſome-= 
times another, Bur as for the reward of the juſt and godly, 
it is an intolerable miſtake, For in that very place which is 
alledged, he plainly ſaies thar the true Philoſophers after 
theirdeath 6g Ye£@y 24yC& apmy3r]ars are received into 
the communion and ſociety of the Gods, and are transformed 
ints their very natures, And though it cannot be doubted 
who they are that Plato calls Philoſophers, they being ſo 
often and ſo amply deſcribed by bim 3 yer to make the caſe 
clearer, I will produce his deſcription of them in thar very 
place : of 68-905 Q1Abavger dXovTH1 F x71 70 Tp, om 
bury dmanV x, 1g07*05V, Xy 8 IS oanv aumtis 
eUTE5» ETE oikogFogiau Te th MWILY PoE uWolzaaree of 
TONNE) Q1A0Xgnwaru* Ede ay dnuiay Te t) ddotiay 
pox Ineics Sed thres ware of glaueyol 74 ramparts 
ETEaTE amXxovrus ava, Kc Al wrue Philoſopbers 
abſtainfrom all carnal luſts and concupiſcences, @c. They 
fear not the ruine of their goods and houſes, nor poverty, as 
other ordinary men, and ſuch as are addified to wealth and 
riches : they fear not the reproach and diſhonour of a private 
zdle life, as they that hunt after honour and glory 3 for they 
purpoſely avoid al] ſuch things, &c. The ground ( andyet 
no ground at all, had he been but looked upon, ) of the 
miſtake, ( a$ appears by them who have objected this unto 
him ) is} that Plato ſetting down the ſeverall transformati- 
ons of worldly men,according to their {everall diſpolitions and 
employments during their lite, ſaith that os olw Syuanxlw 
Te x; mMmuluy ageriu emTemd domes, uv 29A80 
owggorualm T% x, Jirguaguak —— tis Tabs THAW 
dpixyi]er mAmEay t) Wuegev Crs has weArTeh, 
oqnaav, i wveuiraey, &c, by which words of os Thw 

| | Ch Snuonrle 
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Snuonils Te x, maT. &c, he was miſtaken, as though he 
had meant th:m whom he uſually calls Philoſophers, which 
in many reſpe&s was a yery grols miſtake. For firſt, as 
was ſaid in the Preface, it was not the love or exerciſe of 
vertue alone that made a Philoſopher, as they meant it 5 
bur the love of yertue pus]' ayagoeas* and ſodiſtinguiſhed 
them from politick worldly men, who ( not to ſpeak of 
the vain-glorious, ) often exerciſe juſtice and many other 
yerrues, not out of any loye to them, but becauſe, as the 
times are, ic may be moſt advantageous for them ro fhew 
themſelves in their ations juſt and righteous. And from 
the Epicureans, who though they acknowledged not a di- 
vine providence, nor the immortality of rhe ny and propo- 
ſed unto themſelves Pleaſure as the only end of their lives 3 
yet maintained ( moſt of them) thar they that were g4a- 
Por2r, or, lovers of pleaſure, muſt of neceſlity be g1aol1- 
4g.t0t, or, lovers of juſtice 3 and that @yzv dee7j5, or, 
wibout vertue, it was not poſſible for a man to live in true 
pleaſure, And certain it is that the Epicureans have written 
as many excellent books to exhort men to vertue, and, for 
the moſt part, in the fight of the world lived as well as any 
of ny other {e& ; ſo that as ir was ſail of the Stoicks ( for 
they were moſt of them notable hypocrites ) that they did 
AtYuv mh vgat, x; mifiy Ta Yoga, of the Epicureans ir 
was ſaid, that they did Soyunntey ma alged, x; mifv 
T* x4.A4, Then it was farther to be obſerved, that Plaro 
doth nor ſay 1y4toowly abſolutely, but, yy ya2aZo 
Atyg.toouvlw* nor deemty abſolmely, but, moarmmulw dge- 
Tw* by which words he cannot be unde:ſtood ro mean 
others, then thoſe whom in other places he calls 77a mxzs, 
men that interefled themſelyes in publick affaires and in the 
government of the Commonwealth 3 of which kind of men 
he in many places ( as things then ſtood ) maintained that 
they could not pofibly be Phzloſophers : though otherwiſe 
(as all know) thoſe Commonwealths he pronounced moſt 
happy, which were governed by them that were, Bur that 
which plainly puts all our of doubt, and makes the miſtake 
in 2 manner inexcuſable, is, that Plato after theſe words, 
preſently addes &y q1a0 gta; 72 3; vs * and inthe words 
immediately following, ſets down thoſe that he calls Phzloſo- 


phers, as men of a quite different (e& and profeſſion 3 _ 
| | they 
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they that obje& this place unto him confound with the for-= 
mer : and not they only, but ( which is very ſtrange, and 
in ſome ſort doth acquir thoſe ancient Chriſtians ) Heathens 
lo, even the moſt learned g as Alcinous in his excellent 
IntroduQion to Plato's Philoſopbie, cap. 27. Ithink the 
Book it (elf will juſtife me, that I doe the Author of it no 
wrong, for making him a Heathen when he wrote it , what- 
ſoever he became afterwards. For otherwiſe T am not igno= 
rant, that ſome have made of this Alcinous, not a Chriſtian 
only, but a Biſhop, 

I am glad I haye had occaſion here in this ſubje& ro doe 
Plato ſome right; a man, ifever Heathen was, (as Plutarch 
ſomewhere of Socrates) e&fs agt]yv FroAnn]o* and I fhall 
( when occaſion ſerves) as gladly doe it in many others, 
wherein he is as wrongfully miſtaken. However, that which 

.hath now made me the more willing vo ſay ſo much in his 
defence, is partly that our Antoninus might the better be un- 
derſtood, as often as he uſeththeſe words Philoſophy and Phj- 
loſophers 3 and partly that ſome paſſages of his, otherwiſe 
obſcure, compared with this of Plato, with that which bath 
been ſaid upon it, might be made plain and eafie, See B. TIT. 
n. 17. B. VII. N. 37. Be IX. n. 28, &c, Neither will this 
interpretation of theſe words Philoſopher and Philoſophte, 
only be uſefull in the reading of this Antoninus and other 
Heathens 3 but of ancient Fathers alſo, by whom they haye 
been uſed in the ſame ſenſe ; but eſpecially by Saint Chryſo- 
tom : as where he ſaich, that 7x 745 qiaoogia; immaln 
ut] mw) Ty Xet5s maeuoay, that a man is bound to agreat 
deal more Yhiloſophy fince Chriſt, then they were under 
the Law 3 that the Philoſophie of the Goſpel is meſt pers 
fe& : and many ſuch other ſpeeches, which he ulcth almoſt in 
every page. 


Ibid. n. 35. What? are either Pantheas ] pin vov 
mygtg, 1a TH TE Kuvets oven TldySan,&c, Theitory of 
Pantheas you have art large in Xenophon, where, if you 
reade it, it will eaſily appear, that either Anteninus bjs me- 
mory did here ſomewhat faile him, or that there is ſome» 
what amiſs in the Greek Copie, For xvg!s a learned 
man had corre&edl Kups * but that is as farre or further 
from the cruth of the ſtorie, You may for yarietie _ 
i 
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if you pleaſe, reade the ſame ſorie in Philoſtratus alſo the 
Sephiſt. 


B. "X. n. X. Ard applaud themſclues for their valiant 
afts againſt the Sarmatz ] Great was the glory of theſe 
warres, equalled by good Hiſtorians to the greateſt conqueſts 
of the Romans. Bellum quantum nulla unquam memoria fuit, 
ſayſome of them. And by the ſame Hiſtorians is all the 
honour and glorie of theſe warres, next unto God, ( whoſe 
providence in ſome particular paſſages of rhis expedition is 
acknowledged both by Heathens and Chriſtians, to have 
been very exrraordinarie, and indeed miraculous. ( See Note 
2, upon B. 1.) adicribed to Antoninus his great valour and 
. wiſedome 3 who himſelf was preſent in perſon all the while 
for many years together, Yer ſo little did Antoninus rake 
upon himſelf of all that he had deſerved, that as by the Hes- 
thens he is often ſtyled verecandas Imperator, (o by Oroſius 
the Spaniſh Prieſt, and Hiſtoriographer, who lived in Saint 
Auguſtines daies, for this very reaſon he is called gravi(- 
fimus & modeſtiſſimus Imperator, 


B. X. n. XXxvIT. What then ſhonld any man de- 
fre, &c. Nevertheleſs, ] Did ever a more meek ſoul con- 
curre With ſo valiant and courageous a diſpoſition ? But theſe, 
perchance, were but his intentions ; perchance, not ſo much 
238 intentions, but bare ſpeculative Meditations. Tf that be 
true which Hiftotians of account relare concerning his 
ſon Commoedus, that be haſtened: his Father's dearh; &c. it 
will appeaf, that as he proved a true prophet in regard of 0- 
thers, {o in regard of himſelf he approved bimſelf in his death 
23S true and profitable a Teacher 3 yea that his pratice ig 
this very particular rather went beyond his yows and medi- 
rations, then came ſhort of them, 


B. XT. n. Tit. Fidently and paſſionately ſet upon oppoſi- 
tion, 4s Chriſtians are wont, ] G. pl yams dLianv med- 
aE1y, ©; ot KEEN, ANG ABAOHOPEYDS Hy THAVOS» 
&c, Tc was anerror of the Stoicks' { torſaking herein che 


more ſound do&rine of anciente: Philoſophers, as Plato, | 
Ariſtotle, and others, ) that in ſome caſes it was not only | 
lawfull, bur alſo laudable, for a man ro make himſelf away 
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Ido nor find that our Antoninus doth any where abſolutely 
and direQly oppoſe this error 3 but this I find, and any man 
may obſerve that ſhall reade him, that in many places he 
doth reſtrain the caſe with ſuch limitations and reſtriRions, 
as might ſcem in fome manner equiyalent to a plain and d+> 
re& oppohition. However, I ſpeak not this to excuſe him, 
but that it ſha]l be free fer me or any man to judge him or 
his opinions, 3s they ſhall ſee occaſion, The reaſon that 
moyes me to take here more particular notice of his opinion 
in this point, then I do in many others of no leſs moment, 
is, partly becauſe Antoninus, tkough he often toucherh upon 
ir, yet every where he doth it ſo briefly and obſcurely, thar 
his main drift and intention I fear will not ſo eafily be dif 
covered by many : and partly, becauſe T ſhall at once both 
remove from Antoninus the crime and impuration of being 
the author of a moſt hainous and foul ſlander concerning 
the Chriſtians, and vindicate thoſe primitive gedly Chriſti- 
ans innocencie from the malice or ignorance ef Heathenifh 
tongues, Antoninus then, you muſt know, was of opinion 
that they were much to blame, who either paſſionarcly or 1n- 
confiderately ( for to theſe two we may referre all his other 
exceptions by him inculcated in divers places: ) did at any 
time part with their lives 5 and inſtead of theſe requireth and 
prefſcth often theſe two, rationaky, and calmly, or meekly. 
For the firſt, Ts wp Toy x7! dyIgwmy Fat KEACHTWE- 
| voy, Wn 3Aoge0s5 wid" womas unde wmodyus aeys 

Ty Tyamy ty, ic. Tt i the part of a wiſe man, &c, 
B. TX. n. 3. wn xarpeovaoy, not contemptibly, or ſcorn= 
fully ; wi og4GCopſw ©, not angriy,.or paſſionately, faith he 
elſewhere to the ame purpoſe, and inculcates the word fatws 
calmly,8& meekly ſo often,that were it not ſo good x word as it 
is, hardly would any man have the patience to reade it fo of- 
ren as he repeats it, But much more ſhall we be induced to bear 
with Antoninus his many repetitions in this kind, if we fur- 
ther conſider, that all that he did aime-at by 31l theſe words, 
was merely to take dewn the prideand haughty ſpirit of the 
common Stoicks of his dayes, and before. Many of whom 
both by their own-praQtice, and by their doftrine and exhor- 
tarions, did teacha man generally upon all occaſions, but in 
matrer of death. eſpecially, rather ro be deſperately ftour and 
reſolute, then rationally and really wiſe : which made Anto- 
ninws 
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ninus in almoſt all his exhortations and inſtruQions ſo cares 
fully ro inculcate humility and 4 meek ſpirit, Ads 0 $6ae15 
Swoxabe 4 Vhags, Th myre SiStoy x) SmAauCavicy 
0:/04 5 T:mudvul Ct xy alShuor xiv Aty4 I's Two 
0) x9-mleaovvropluCr, dd mivagxav woroy xz 4v- 
yody avTh. Give what thou wilt, and take away what thou 
wilt, &c, B. X. n. 16. They that are any thing ac- 
quainted with Seneca's Ryle and geniue of writing,will eafily 
make a Comment upon this. Burt not ts goe from this very 
ſubje& of death that we are now upon, how does he ſet our 
his Cato, his great and almoſt only pattern of wiſedome ? 
Fam ( ſaith he) non tantum Caſari, ſed fibi iratus, nudas 
In vulnus manus egit, & generoſum illum contemptoremque 
omnis potentie ſpiritum non emipit, ſed ejecit, &c, Epiſt. 24, 
Is this to dielike a Philoſopher or a wiſe man, or rather like 
a deſperate wretch ? If any man fhall anſwer for Sen, that he 
wrote this as an Orator rather then a Philoſopher 3 I grant 
indeed that it was wit that he affe&ed more then ſound wiſe- 
dome, ( inthis and many ſuch paſſages, I mean : ) but yer 
itis in the perſon of a Philoſopher that he ſpeaks it; and 
whether it were a good Oratour s part te ad(cribe ſuch a paſ- 
fionate ( rhar I ſay nor deſperate) and diſcontented end to 
ſuch a perfe& wiſe man as he would have Caro reputed, I 
leave to ethers to judge. BN: 

| Theother main condition that, Antoninus doth generally 
ſtand upon ( as hath been (aid ) is, 14tzondlly, or, not in- 
confiderately, A man may underyalue life as well as over- 


prize ir. Tc was Ariſtotle's opinion, that a man Jow av 


HANoy Thu) agd]\v yer many, the more vertuous he js, 
and the berter furniſhed with all manner of rare perfeRions, 
the more unwilling he muſt necds be to dic. And eertainly 
according to truth and found Philoſophie, for a man to con- 
remn life, andeither in 8 mere bravado ( as many duelliſts 
and contentious perſons often doe, ) to caſt it away, or 0- 
cherwiſe eafily and ſlightly, upon no ground of ſound reaſon 
and good- ratiocination, to part with .it, muft needs be the 
higheſt degree of madneſs and mere brutiſhneſs that can be 
conceived, As on the other fide, &7zy &y1 aby@- (a3 Epide- 
tus upon this occaſion ſpeaketh, ) cum exigit ratio, or, cum 
r4tio (uadet, ( as Seneca in his Epiſtles , ) when apparenr 
reaſon doth induce us for ſome ; reater good, ( as _ 
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Some Curſorie Notes. 
for aberter life, or for the performance of ſome duty which 
in reaſon ought ro be dearer unto. us then life, ) nor to 
regard it, for a man then, through either fear of death or love 
of this world,to linger and to draw backis great baſeneſs, and 
greater folly, As for that Antoninus doth here allege the 
Chriſtians as an example of that phrenſy that tie doth raxe 
and reprove 3 the ground of ir is, the fervent zeal of the 
primitive Chriſtians, whoſe love to Chriſt was ſuch, that 
they not enly were content to ſuffer for him, when they were 
called to ir, but eyen ſo longed to die for him, that they 
could hardly by the Church-Canons atid diſcipline provided 
in that behalf be reſtrained from offering themſelves ro death; 
and being their own accuſers and promooters. Inſomuch 
thatin Africa at a cettain time when they flocked by multi- 
rudes to the Inquifirors or Judges, the Governour of that 
Province amazed cried out, O wretched creatures | if you 
muſt needs die, have you no halters or precipices at home ? 
as is recorded by Terrull, ad Scap. laſt chapter. And though 
this courſe was by the better learned and more fober Prelats 
inhibired and reſtrained; yet ſuch was commonly their cons 
Rancie and their readineſs to death,whenſoever they were ap- 
prehended and condemned by their perſecutors, yea their joy 
and exuitation ſuch, ( Deo gratias, or, God be praiſed, was 
their common and ſolemn word, when their ſentence was 
read 3 ) that that alone was ſufficient to amaze their ene 
mies, and to make them think very ſtrangely of them, Nei- 
ther indeed wete the Chriſtizas better known unto the Hea- 
thens by any other propetty then this, that they were a kind 
of people that did not regard their lives, Before Anto- 
ninus, Arrianus had already mentioned them upon the ſame 
occaliens 'For lib, 4. c. 7. ot dgofiac, treating of an 
undaunred diſpoſition, nor capable of any fear or terrour, 
miOr- in Trp TeavvCr goCtegs 3 I miier Sopugaget 3 
$ Tia udyaugar avs 3 Gre "8 waviag we waTdi 
ms «mw Saree: as maT; x V0 ths 68 Tak 
adior Var Ayes Ns x, SmdeiZeus 8; ard, 8c: 
To him, (ſaith he) that ſtands ſo: affeted, whas Tyrant, 
what officers, what Mer can be dreadfull ? Or ſhall it be ſo 
that ſome through mere madneſs, others by uſe and cuſtome, 
as the Galilaans, can be brought 10 that paſs, that they ſhal 
fear nothing 3 and ſhall nos reaſon and ſound ratioeination, 
* V £76 
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Some Caurſorce Nutes. 


C&'c. I know theſe words are ſomewhat otherwiſe jacerpre- 
t:d by others, who referere both yuayiey and TG to Chri- 
ſtians 3 bur if the whole palſlage be well conſidered, it will ap» 
pear otherwiſe, eſpecially if it be compared with $eneca's laſ 
words of his Ep, 36, which aretheſe, Denigne finem faciam 
ſs hoc unum adjecero, nec infantes, nec pueros, nes mente lap- 
ſos timere mortem & efſe turpiſſimum, ſi eam ſecyritatem 
nobis ratio non praſtat, ad quam ſtultitia perducit : which 
words of Seneca I produce here the more willingly, becauſe 
they may alſo ſerve to give light to another place of Anto= 
ninus /ib. 'Y,” n. 16. if any ſhall take pains to compare 
them. As for that Arrianus calls the Chriftians Galilaans, 
he doth *but as many others did z as Lucian by name, 
( if he be the author of that Dialogue, which goech under his 
name: ) and Julian the Apoſtate, as all men know. This 
readineſs then and alacritie of theſe godly Chriſtians tO ſeal 
their profeſſion with their bloud, ſo known and praved every 
where, was nevertheleſs ſo much miſtaken and miſ-interpre- 
ted, a5 that npon a ſuppoſition that it had no ground in r64- 
ſen, ( as Antoninus you ſee doth bere allege, it was com- 
monly termed by the Heathens pervicacie and obſtinarenels. 
Obſtinatio indeed was the very word. Illa ipſe Obſtinasio 
x4m exprobratic, ſaith Terull. towards the end of his A 
ogeticus3 and ad Nationes Lib, x. c. 18. Reliquum Obſiina- 
tions in illo capitulo collocath, quo4 neque gladics, neque 
cruces, neque beſtias veſtras 3 non ignem, non torments, ob 
(uritatem as contemprum mortis animo recuſemus, Cs, 
And before bim Flinie in his Epiſtle de Chriſtians wrinen 
to Trajanus the E mperour, Neque enim dubitaham, quale- 
cungue efſes quod faterentur, pervicactam cerie 0 inflexihi- 
lem obtinationem dehbere puniri. Seneca alſo, though not of 
the Chriſtians particularly he, yer in the ſame ſenſe doth uſe 
the word eb/tinatis,in bis 76.Epiſte By which i doth 
appear bow happily Xylander, profellng what bedoth jn bis 
Notes, did hit upon this word in his Traaflacion, thea 
which he could never have found a more fit and proper, ba 
he ſought neyer (o long. But ſome Interprecers of Tertull. 
it ſcems did not well underſtand it in his de Spefac. friſt 
chapter, where he ſaith, Suns qui exiſtiment Chriſtianum, 
expeditum morti genm ad hanc Obſtinationem abdicatione 
poluptarum erudiri, @'s. who note that Tertull, doth there 
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Some Curſorie Notes: 


uſe O*/tinatis in a good ſenſe for Conſtantia 3 whereas he 
uſeth it in no other (ſenſe then the Hearhens did, that ob- 
. jeRted ir unto them 3 and it is as from them that he ſpcaks 
ic ,a$ if he (aid, ad hqnc quam nobic objicitis, or, cxprobratis, 
( as elſewhere ) obſtinationem, ec. The wotd amgdmaZig 
here uſed by Antoninus, will T think hargly be found in any 
ather Greek author in this (:nſe, 8 word nevertheleſs (as all 
hisare ) as elegans and proper as may bez importing 4s 
much in things civil, as d&rn&larn; doth in things natu- 
ral. That which S. Bafil doth elegantly calls eyfoaruns 
#47]giav, is much tothe (ame purpoſe. Bur $. Nagianzen 
will give us a very full and elegant interpretation of this word, 
which will alſq much conduce to the 1iluſtration of the mar- 
ter that hath been ſpoken of. For in his fiift [nveflive, 
treating of the reaſons why Julian would not ſer upon the 
Chriſtians with open perſecution, as former Emperours had 
done, which meant them nor ſa ill as he did 5 he makes this 
to have been the cauſe of it, becauſe Julian had abſerved, that 
the Chriſtians the more they were perſecuted, the more reſo» 
lute and peremptory they did grow. For, as fire, faith he, 
expoſed to a bluſtring wind, the more it is blown upon, the 
greater it grows 3 (o is it with generous diſpoſitions, the 
more they are oppoſed with force and violence, the more ob+ 
ſtinare and peremptory is their reſiſtance. p1aoverd]eggus: 
&y nuds weve Gra/aphioous , 2) «vnllecery Th wav bdt 
THY UTRe wvorbeiag graomuiay 0116 Te vai pop” 
viterrt Tegs 7 big zeamby av3ad id x 199d of 
GALE a avius prmiopiyn, T0 VT panoy ovdarmerr 
bowme dy ogodesTHEoy vgmamvinre. Antoninus doth 
ule the word again ( but in the Vecb there, as others uſe ir 
alſo, ) in the (ame lenſe, B. VII. n. 46. (peaking of the li- 
berty of the wili of man, M#wuynon ( faith he ) &7 yg r= 
dy uToy yrs Te naporindy, omzy tis round auepapgey 
dpxedy found Wi mum 6 pn GeArt, xa v dacgas a 
TaEnTa, &c. Remember that thy mind, Fc, Andſodoth 
the ſame Nazianzen in his 2% Invedtve, ſpeaking of a re- 
ſolute and courageous Criſtian Martyr, ex, 745 quyns 4m- 
yerrr, ( faith he.) x) Te Anya pegwr ndiS on yencat 
G, m funowm, x; Teſs WY TE ngtge migattoaſiral 
Footorhas 45 une that had entred the liſt, as it were, 16 
buckle and grapple ith the mo zdverfiie: a 
£ 'd. 
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ferre the Reader to my Latin Notes, 


Some Curſorie Notes: 


Ibid. n. V. After the Tragedie the Comadia vetus was 
brought in ] Horace in his De Arte Poetica, having imme- 
diately before ſpoken of AX chylus the Tragick Poer, Suc- 
ceffit verus bis Comeedia, ſaith he, non fine multa Laude, ſed 
in vitium libertas excidit, & vim Dignam lege reg, &c. 
T hey that have read learned Heinſius his elaborate notes up- 
on this place, will cafily ſee what I aime at, by citing this 

lace of Horace 3 and will acknowledge that Horace is much 
holden to this place of Antoninus, 


B. iT. n. IX. Whatſoever doth happen ] T3 6Ens Th 
evuo#. Theſe words may alſo be referred to the former p4ra- 
raph, or 'number 3 as in the Latin tranſlation is to be 
een. But they fit this you ſo well too, thar it is not eaſie 
to determine to which of the rwo they belong, Such diver- 
ſities may be obſerved in other places roo 3 which ſome, 


raſhly, may deeme overſighrs or repugnancies : but men 


of better judgement and skill will eafily ſee what hath cauſed 
this varietic. Bur in-places of greateſt difficultie, I muſt re- 
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A TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MATTERS IN ANTONINUS. 
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The firſt or Roman hgure every where re- 


ferres to the Book ; 


the ſecond and ordi- 


nary, to the Number, or Sefton. 


A, 

Bſtinence, See Mode- 
ration, 

Actions how to be examined. 

IV. IO.v1II, 2. 
All Aﬀecation to be avo;- 
acd. FT 4.1,3.JT.32-KT.1 4. 
- See Sinceritie,oftentation. 
Change and Alteration, the 
beginning. and the end of 
all tbings. T Tv. 29. 35. 39. 
V. 13. VIE. 15. 17. 18. 
'VIIL. 5. TR. 17-33. X,7-11. 
Repentance and Amendment 
not to be differred. See Re- 

pentance. 

Anger taxed. T7. 1. 6. YIL.18. 
KT, 16. See Meeknels. 
Apoſtates from Nature who 
be. TI, 14. iv; 24. VL 32, 


A $8. | 
Applauſe, See Fame, honour. 


* Liberal ArtS and: Sciences.TF. 


4; 13. 14. T. 4. i. 36. 
vir. I. See Learning, rea- 
ding. 
B. 
Temporal Blefiings from 
GOD. 1. 14. 


Common both to good and bad. 


"iT. 8 VC ERE 1. 


'Bodie, the vileneſs of it. 


I6, XII, 
vanitie, 

The carriage of it. Vit. 32, 
VIII. 19.49. IX. 34 


18, See Lifes 


'Changeth often, both in ſub- 


france and i quality, as years 
encreaſee X. 7. 


T he m—_ making of it 


V 3 to 


to be contemplated. £26: 
By nature ſubjelt unto" the 
' minat, and in no Wiſe co 

Curring to the canſe of 

{tons either goodor evil. 

VII, 30. X. 39. | 
Bountie and Liberality,T. "K 
- 11, See Charitie, 


ao 
Other mes Calamnies how 
they muſt affeft ms. y. 29. 


Tur TABLE. 


Condeſcenfion in matter 
of language. Fit $8. 


The Connexton and mntyal 

dependence of all things.Tv. 
33.36.y1.33-34-38.y11.6. 

T he ſttrtt aud iypartinl tc- 
ſtimoyie of our own Con- 
ſciences 60mcerning 0nr 
ſelves, more to be ou up- 
0n by '#s,-theyn other mins 
Juagemtnts.xT1. 3. 


Every one to follow and ſtick, Conſtancie, 7.5, 11. 12.13. 


to his own Calling Ty. 26, 
v. 2.3+VI1. 32.yIT, 26. 

Worlaly Cares and diftratts- 
0ns to be. avoided, IT. 11, 
Tv. 3-20. 1.48. 5O. XI1. 2 

T he dauger of them, fit. 7. 

Cautelouſneſs and circam- 
ſpeftion. vn. 57- 

. Charitie our end, y; 27. vt. 
6. 13. 21+39.42- VIE- 3.5. 
IO 16,42.43. VII. 2.1L. 
22. 32. 45. IK. 1. 10. 29. 
#7 6.37. Sce Meeknefs, 
Reconciliation, Patience, 

Children, /ke leaves of trees. 
X. 34. hat to think when 
we hiſs them. Fi. 30- 

Comedies and T rageater, 
b:w firſt inftitnted. s If 

A wiſe: man may ſomctimes 

" in civility comply with 

foils. y. 2. - 


Fee Perſeverance. 
Reſolute and courageous Con- 
itancie 3x counſels and atti- 
08s. Vi. 45. VII 4+ &, 13. 
[7. XII. 13. | 
Conceriiplation. See Bodie, 
Nature, Univerfe, 
Cotiteritation, F. 23.32. See 


\. Subttiſſion ro Gods Provi- 


dence, 7t. Motives to Pa- 
fience, &c. 

Commenaable properties of 
a gentle and bfreet Con- 
verſation. F; 6, 10, 11, 
13. v1. 49. 

Nataral Corruption t#ti- 

mated T. 4.12. 1.1.7, 
9. TX, 35« XI, 25+ 27. 32s 
See Men,Hurbilitie. 

Our ſnnes, not God or Na- 
tare, the Canſe of them. 
V. 5: 

The 


ma, & % 


The Court 4 great trouble 
and vexation to Antoni- 
nu. 15. v1.10.vin. 8. 

The —__ of it, VI. 27+ 

Courteſies how to be recei- 
T4; 

How to be conferred. F. 6+ 
VII. 43-TX. 43. 

Curiolitie of ſpeech or ſtyle 
taxed, T. 4. Tt. 5» 

Curioſitie about other mens 
buſineſſe; ;&c. taxed.,F.3. 
$eI1I.777. 4 IV.15 vVIL. 29. 

Cowardiſe, See Generoſitie, 

D: 

Death always to be thought 
upon, and readily to be ac- 
cepted of, when it comes. Tf. 
8.15.1. $-8.vIr. 40.183. 
X. 12.37% X1.3.30.Xx11.1.6, 

What it ts. ff, 1O.15.1v.5. 

I 2. yi. 20. 

Aotives to diſpoſe #5 to it 345 
that it # general and una- 
voidable,@&c. fit. 3-IV.12, 
38, 39. 42. V. 4.10.13. 
30; VE, 41.42.44. 5T.vIL. 
15-17.18.22.23.26.27. 
VI. 16.18.19 24.29.55. 
TX 2.3.19.31.33. X.7-29- 
31-37.X11. 17. 24 27. 

Never unſeaſonable to a good 
man. ti. $8.9. xL.1. 

Diligerce azd exattneſs in 


THrsre TasBris. 


pablich, affairs commen- 
ard vi. 28. 
Diſcretion. T, 13. &.16, 5". 
Diflimularion 4nd hypecrifie. 
TE. 14. vIi- 40 xt. 14.See 
Oftentation, Plainneſs. 
Diſtraction, See Cares. 
Uncharitable Diviſion from 
any one member, ſeparates 
from Ged and the whole 
. body. "x. 7- 
Diviſion of objes, See bj, 
Dogmara TiF.14.16,1y.3.13. 
41.V. 9+ 16. VI1.2+ VIII.I, 
TK.3.28.X.9935:39-XIT-O. 
Dreams from God ſomerimes 
T. 14. | 
E: 
T he Earth. iv 3. J7.33. vis. 


I9.: 

End" See Life"] that all our 
attions muſt tend to ſome 
one certain general End. 
It 4. 14- VIE 19; T7 30 

What foever #85 to ſome end, 
VI. 17. Tx. 8. | 

To love our Enemies. See 
Meeknefs, Charitie. 

The Event wo part of awiſe 
mans task or duty ;,, and 
by conſequent, if it prove 
contrary nd diſparatement 
to his wiſedone, nor hin- 
drarce to him in his proper 

V 4 end, 


exd. FF, 14. See Hinde- 
rances, Minde, 

Evil. See Corruption, 

Wot to render Evil for Evil. 
See Meceknels, Charitie. 
Example leads moſt, Iv. 37. 
Exceſs taxed.” 7, L. See Mo- 

deration, 
F. 

Fame after arath, the vanity 
of it. Tt. 15. 1v. 16. Vi, 
I7. VII, 42, 

Fear of the future. yr. 6.13. 
Tr. 34. E; 13. | 
Flatrerje. F. 13. FT, 16. 9”, 
Antoninus his opinion . con- 
cerning Free will. if. 6. 8. 
Tt. 4. 13.V. 5-10, 16.28. 
VI. 7-39. 53-yI.. 2.29.39. 
39e ViIt. 6e27.30,32-45. 
46,50,53» I8.9,40.Y; 15. 
33.34-XT.15+31.X11.8,T0. 

Fugitives who. Ty, 24+» X. 
25. xr; 8. 18 


T rue Generoſte, to love 
them that oppoſes. x7. 8, 
God [| See Innocency , 


Dreams, Bleſſings ] or 
to be doubted of , though 
incomprebenſible. 75. 21, 
Hz nature. v. 26. yi. 52+ 
7. 1+ T1. 
Hu particular providenct 


Tae T'aBLE.' 


acknowledged and praiſed. 
: £6. F.K.; | 

T he power of his grace ſtir- 
ring men to picty and ver- 
ture, acknowledged, T. 
I 4. If. I IX, 40. 

God's Providence _ over the 
world. TT. 8.vt. 8.yir.44- 
Ix, 26. X. Fo 6. 

The cauſe of all thizigs. 17. 
TIT. 12. V. 8. VI. 37. vir 

+. 33. $9 -.--1. | 

T he 7 nſtice, wiſdome, and e- 
quity of it maintained. IV, 
8.V; 24.VI. 39-VITL6. 48, 
$3-18.33-X.7-2loX]I.4- 27» 
od omnipotent. it, 8. 

Bat one, VII, 6. 

Cannot be unjuſt. Ti, 8. JF 1. 

A rewarder of the juſt and 
godly. yi.” 8. 

Moſt merciful, 557, 41. Vit. 
32+ 5J3+IX. 9: XI.7. XII. 4. 

Beſt worſhipped when imita- 
ted, | See Mercifull| F. 8. 


Knowledge of God beſt lear- 


ging. See Learning, 
What truly good, | See Bleſ- 
ings 1; 12.14.v1i, 1.9, 
Goodneſs, [ See Meekneſs, 
Charitie. | 
Oar end.ry. 8-$11.21.X. 33, 
What it is. Tv. 21- 
Gavitie, T, 12, 2. 
Great 


Great men how to be looked 
upon-& conſidered through 
the luſtre of their great- 
neſs and authority, that 

they: may be known to be 

but men» 'X. 20. 

HH. 

Happineſs oar end. FT. 15. 

Doth conſiſt in prattice of 
vertae and piety.[ SeeRea- 
ſon, Nature] jr; 2.11. fr. 
7.8.13. $-9.27-28.y1.6. 
v1.18,28.37.38,vHr. 5O. 
IX. 2» 

Tn ſubmiſſion to God's provi= 
aence.11. Ul. 1.17. 4. 7» 
See Submiſſion, 

In every. mans own winde. 

1.6.17. TVv.32. V. 2-15- 
v1.49.v11, 13.21.39. VIE. 
39. 46. Ix.24. X. L.X1.15. 

Hinderances how to be mad: 
fartherances, Ty. 1. V. 17. 
VI. 45+ VII. 30. 33+ 39, 
&c.See the Mind not ſub- 

je, &'c. . 
Holineſs. vir. 37. "F. 18. 
Hope. VII. 20, | 
Humility, { See Natural cor- 

ruption, ſubmiſſion | Vit. 

41,VII.L. I.TX 2. 3. X, 16, 

30. $7 LE 4" .XI1 4+ 


[gnorance the canſe of ſin 


True TaBLE: 


andevil. T, L5,.12.VL 
20.25.52. VIL 16, 34IX. 
43-X1.16, 3”, 
Is mere madneſs X1.31s 
Implety what it zs. IX, I. 
Induſtry,”T. 2.12.13. V. I. 
VI. 18; 27. 31, VINL 11. 
IX. 14. XIL $5» 
Ingenuitie. T, 13. TV.10, VI. 
20.28, VI1-5.19. VIIL14. 
LK. 13. 15, SeePlainneſs, 
Innocencie the beſt gift of 
God. 1. 14. 
Beſt comfort to a dying man. 
Ti. 15. 17, VI. 28. IX. 2» 
T be vanity and inconſtancy 
of mens Judgments. N.10. 
1L4,IV.3.13.1X.16.29.X. 
33.5ee Fame,Conicience, 
Juſtice oxr exd.1V.10.18.30, 
V.28.V1. 42. 45« VIl26. 
' ' 290- 37+ 1X. 29. X-E3, See 
Unjuſtice. 
The ground of all other ver- 
FHES, NI, 9. 


Kindred between all man- 
kinde, T; 15.1.4. XI.19s 
See Motivesto meeknels, 

Knowledge [' Sre Nature, 
God ] to be purchaſed at 
any rate. 1. I. . 

T he only true ground of 4 
o0ed life, | See Opinion, 

Ignorance |] 


Ignoance | IX. 28,XL4. 


6 

Learning, See Arts liberal, 
Wifedom, 

T be trne knowledge of God, 
and acknowledgement of 
ha Providence, beft Lear- 
ning. V. 26. ' 

As alſorhe right aſe of the 
Free will. N11, 46. 

To Live actording to 'Na- 
ture, See Nature, 

T he vanity, fickleneſs, ſhort- 
meſs of this onr mbrtal 
Life, aud all worldly im- 
ployments» | See Motives 
:0 Death ] T 16.1T. 12, 
15. 10.1Vv. 34, V. 29. 
VT 14; VII. U7. 26;VITL. 2. 
23.24,.1X, 22, X. 9.20. 35. 
XTt- 20-25. 

T he end of out lives, which 
we ought mainly to in- 
rendy notwithſtanding any 
diſconragement or oppoſs- 
tion, all other things being 
laidaſide, TL 2. TI. 4.7. 
10, 13, 17. V. 3.415. 
27. VI. 2. VIL. 3+30- VIIL 
6. 7. 25. 30.41. 43. X. 
2.$.13.31. Xt, 12. XII. 
I+ 2, 15. 22, See alſo 
Happineſs, Society. 

As often as We change this 


Taz TABLE. 


end, fs oftexm we ceaſe to be 
the men that we were be- 
fore; XL 19, 

Luft and Incontinency a 
greater fix they anger 1L7. 


Magick taxed. T. 3. 

VII. 23. 26. 

bk; 

Malice aud Uncharitableneſs 
taxed. WH. 14. See Meek- 
neſs, Charity, 

Medit#rion. See Thoughts. 

Meekneſs, T,” I. 4.6. VI. 28. 
VIE. 7. XI, 16. 

Aotives to Meekneſs and 
patience towards offenders. 

To 1.1L 18, 100. 13. FY. 
3-6.7.21. 23, V.16. 19. 
22. VI, 5. 19024 25452. 
VI 1. 16.19. 34-4 1.VII. 
4.13+ 53- IX, 9. 20,25, 
27. 43. X., 6.30. XIL 12, 
See Patience , Reconcili- 
ation, 

All or moſt of theſe motives 
recapitulated, and reduced 
into 10. beads. XI. 16. 

Men fy Great men, Bo- 
die | the corruption and 
ignorance of moſt men. TV. 
31. 37. XI. 13s 

Mens judgements, See Judg- 
ment, 

Mercy 


Fg ys 


Mercy andCompaſſion.1.6.8. 
Mind[ Fee Bodie, Soul | ſome 
properties of it. N. 18.VIII. 

4. 57- 

A ——_ priviledge of 
the Mind, that it # not 
ſubjeft to be croſſed _ and 
hindered. NU. 29+ X.34- 
See Hinderances how to 
be, Gs. © 2 

Falſe Miracles, L. 3- _ 

Moderation of mind. L 143. 
VI. 28. VII, 40. MIL. 20. 

Tn things belonging to the bo- 
ay, &c. I. 13. 

In matters of outward pomp 
and flatelineſs. ). 14« 
Modeſtie | See Oftentation | 
'T 5.6 7.IX. 28. 

N 


Reaſon and Nature all one. 
VIE. 8. 

To live according to Nature, 
is happineſs, and true phi- 
loſophie. 1. 6. 14.1v, 4t. 
43; V.1.2.9. VI. 15.3tH. 
39. VII. 16. 29, 30:43. 
VIIE. 1.11,-IX, 24. 43: X. 
2.8. 17. XI 15. 18, XII. 


'-i-2Fi 

F; Kh, true Nature of every 
particular objett that pre- 
ſents it felf to be ratioza- 
bly conſidered, and peretra- 
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red into. MI, 11.12 IV. g, 
18, VI. 3. 11. VIll. 3. 
IO. 12, TX. 23. XI. 16, 
T he happineſs of this kind of 
contemplation.” X. 9. 
whatſoever 15 Natural, 75 
brautifmll. TI. 2. VL. 33. 
O 


ObjeRs how to be divided, 
IV. 17: VII. 21, XI. 2 XII 
7.14.S$ce Nature. 

Obſcureneſs, | Sre Vertue, 
& cc. \ 

Opimon ard coxceit all in all 
in the World, J.1 3. NIL.10. 
IV. 3: 7. 32. V. 29. VT. 
47+ VIE.T1. 13, 14. VIIL 

38.47. TX. 11, 13.30.32, 
XI 10, 1%. 6 us. 
XII 16. See Ignorance, 

Onr Opinions, the true and 
oritinal ground and cane 
of all our aftsons. N. 39. 

Dzverſity of opinions nor 
incompatible with unitie 
of affetions. XI, 8 

Though it be a great vexati- 
onto A Wiſe man to con- 
verſe with Wicked world- 
ly men 1X. 3. 

Order in all things. IV. 36. 
'V.8. VI. 34. See World, 
what It 1s. 

Oſtentatron and vain-71:- 


' 


1).taxed, L 4.6. VIII. 31, 
IX. 28, X1.16: 9”. XII.3. 
Py |: 

Patience. L 5. 13, 

In affliftions and croſſes | See 
Meekneſs, Bleſſings,c*c.] 
motives to it, T, 17.1V.3. 
41, V. 8. 16. I9. VI. I, 
40. 47.53. VIL 25. 31, 
39. VIIL. I5. 22+ 33. 34. 
45. 50. IX. 35.38.;X. 3. 
F+ 36.X1,5. XIL. 9-I1, 19. 

Paine what it is, and how to 
be born. V, 20. VII. 22.35, 
VILE 26, IX. 41. ' 

Partiality, though it be;but 
in ordinary things,as pub- 
lick fights, &'c. not lau- 
adable. T. 2. 

Perſeverance , 
ſtancy } x. 8. 

Philoſophie what. I. 3. 17. 
IS. V. 9g. VL 10, VIIb L. 
TX, 28,41. 

Piety axd godlineſs our . end. 
See Happineſs, 

Placabilicy, [ Se Reconci- 
liation, :zgexrous Plain- 
neſs aud fimplicitie, ] 1. 
II, VII. 58, TX- 28.:X. 
I. 9, 33+ XI. I4. XII 20. 
See alſo Sincerity, 

Pleaſure carnal not to be-de- 

fired, V. 1, VIE. 17. 


[, Sce;Con- 
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37. 1X, 1. 

T rue pleaſure and happineſs. 
{ Sze Happineſs. ];X. 1,34. 

Praiſe and commendation, See 
Honour, &c, 

Praiers to be »ſed npon all 
occaſions. VI. 21. 

How, and for what to be 
made, V. 7. IX. 40. X, 
36. 37. 

Onur Preſent eſtate w that 
which we muſt ever 1in- 
tend, and carefully look 
to, NI.13. See Souls, 

What is truly Profitable. 111. 
7.'8.VL. 39s VIIL. or 

Providence, | See Diſcreti- 
on, | TI. 13. 

DivizeProvidence, See God. 


Querelouſneſs zaxed. VIN. 


4B. IX. 10. 35, See alſo 


Induſtry, Patience, 
R 


Reaſon. Ty. 4. IX. 8. 

Reaſon the end of our lives. 
'L. Se IJ. 5+ OL. Is IV. 
IO, LIs 25s {| OB Zo 32s 
39+ 45+ VII, 2. 18.29,42. 
VIIT. 2. X. 2, XI. 24. See 
Underſtanding, Soul. 

Mach Reading oftentimes 4 
hinderance to devotion, 1. 
I6, 17, Ik. 15. 


Want | 


> @&” ties ets 


Want of it no hinderace at 
all to wertue, NI 7. See 
Arts liberal, Learning. 

Recolle&ion on of all things 1n- 
to God. IV, 19. VI.4. X.7. 

Recompence, Fee Courte- 
fies, & ce 

Reconciliation, I. 4:10.12, 

Relapſe. VI. 27» 


The mutual Relation of 


things humane and ai- 
Vine. 1, 14. 

Of man to man| See Society ] 
V. 17. X G« XL. 16. 

Ojn 7 ; to other Creatures. V1. 

Vl. 30, 

ieoeneg » What it 7. 
VII. 9. 

Not to be differred. WL 1. 3. 
ar I5. IV. 14. 21, 30. 

VI+-9. VIIL 21, X. 18, 

Reprove others how we 
ſhould,” T. 7. 11. VI.. 30. 
XLI1I,16, g”. See Meck- 
neſs, 

Reſurre&ion glaxced at. 

1 S-4. 

Retire, See Tranquillity,So- 
litarineſs. 

The beſt kind of Revenge. 
VI. I. 

S. 

Shamefac'dneſs, 1. 


Sin 4 mans evil Fre” wifey. 


Tus TABLE, 


IX. 2. 

Sincerity, [_ See Plainneſs ] 
all in all. X. 12. _ 

Society the end of man. V. 
15. 19.23.24.29. VI.49. 
TT 5. 21, 

Solitarineſs | See Tranquil- 
lity ] mach affeited by 
Amntoninus. TV. 3. 

Arguments againſt it, as 
contrarie to the end of A 
mans being, &c. V. 15» 
23. 24. 

Soul, the worth of it in com- 
pariſen of all other things. 
I. 16, VI. 15. VHIL 44. 
X11. 15. See Reaſon, 

Some properties of its X1. 
8.211, XI 2 

From God, T, 15. II, I, VIIE 
6. XL. 4-0 9. 

How wronged, Tl. 14. 

T he union of the ſoul with 
Ged, TI. 11, V. 21: VIIh 
$3. XIL 4- 

The preſent eſt ate of it care- 

' fully to es examined. V. 
IIs 25, X. 24» X& 217. 
XII, 26. 

The ſtate of it after death. 
TTL. 2. TV. 17. V. 27. VI. 
22.V1L7.22,37. VI:l 55. 


IX. 39. 
Spirit : every man hath an 


inward 


inward Spirit in him, 
which he ought to tend and 
worſhip, TL.11. TIL 5. 13. 
17. 'V. Io, 2I: VII, 14, 
VIIL. 43. 

Sports aud paſt ines, xo fit 0b- 
zetts of a wiſe mans dt- 
lgbt. X1.2. 

Nothing ſtrange, TV. 27. 
X11.10. See worldly things 
all of one nature. 

Submiſſion to Gods provi- 
dence, mans duty and bap- 
pineſs. TI 14s TV.19. 21, 


22.41. Y. 8. 21.\L. 15.. 


35. VIL. 25. 29. 31. 33, 
37. 39+ VIIL 32.1X. 1.5. 
29, X. 1. 6, 16. 22, 25. 
28, XI. 18. 

T. 

Thoughts conſiderable 1n 
matter of wertue as well 
as aftions. T. 1.1. 4+1V. 
20, V. I5. VII 2. 

Oar daily Thoughts and me- 
ditations, what they ought 
to be, | See Death, Uni- 
verſe. ] xit. 6. 18. 

Tragedies, See Comedies, 

Perfeft reſt and Tranquilli- 
tie Where beſt aud ſpeed:- 
eſt to be found. IN. 3. X. 
24. XII 6. 

Trath to be embraced before 
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all things. \IL 20, 
What it 6. TX. 1, 
Ts ſpeech ta be obſerved, 11. 
F. XII. 1. 1 3, &c, 
V 


Vertue [ See Reaſon, Hap- 
pineſs | from God,after an 
unknown and incomprehers 
ſtole manuer UT. 8.16. 

How amiable and delightful. 
VI. 43. 

Sometimes without external 
luſtre, VII. 38. 

T be only true objelt of a wiſe 
mans delight. X1. 2. 

Uncharitableneſs, Fee Divi- 
ſion, : ; 

Ozr Underſtanding whence. 
IV. 4. 

Subjebt to decay. TI, 1+ 

Univerſe. Se World. 

Oar relatiog to the Univerſe, 
See the World, as @ Citie. 
It. Relation, Connexion. 

The knowledge aud conſuar- 
ration thereof, of what uſe 
and conſequence. TI. 6.1V. 
29. VII. 26. VIJL 25. $I; 
TX. 29. ZI, X, IL.19.xX1, 
25. XI 18, 

The relation of every parti- 
cular ebjeft to the Uni- 
verſe. Ih, 11. 

Unjuſtice »bet it 4. 1X. 1. 4, 

Trut 


W. 
True Wiſedome, IV. 30."Y. 
26, See Learning, 
worldly Wiſedome, IV. 31. 
Words and ſpeeches their 
trus meaning to be ratio- 
nally examined and locked 
into, 1IL 16. VIT. 4. 
Sowe words obſervable, and 
otherwiſe interpreted then 
in common acception, TV. 
24. 29. V. 8,VIL 141K. 
8. FX. $. 3% 60 


I7, 

World, [ Se Univerſe,Con- 
nexion ]|what it #5, 1V.22, 
33« 35+ VI. 8, 23, VII 6, 
26. 

As a Citie. TL 14+ 11, 11, 
IV. Zo 4, &c. 

W orldly croſſes or bleſſings, 
as life, bealth, poverty, 
ſickneſs, &c. to be eſtee- 
med by us as things indif- 
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ferent of themſelves, nei- 
ther good nor bad, Vl. 8, 
IV.. 3. 32.41. VE. 2» 15, 
30, 36. Vii. It« 13. 39. 
VIII. 39. 5. IX, 1. 9. 
X. © 34e XI. IS, 

T he little continnance, vani- 
ty, vilexeſs, uncertainty, 
&c.of all Worldly things, 
avd of the World ir (elf. 
Il. 9.1v. 27.28, 39. v. 
9. 19.27. v1- II, 14.29, 
33.VI. 18, TX. 12.2734, 
a: 

All things in the World of 
one nature, and nothing 
mewe IL 12. Ty, 27. VI. 
34-41. VICT. 3. 27. IK. 
12.26. E. 37%. JEL 

W orldly goods, ſee Bleſſings. 

T he future effate of it. T7 7. 

Worſe things made for the 
better." 15. 34- "VILL 30» 
XI. 9, 16. 


